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In the last of our reviews of the elaborate history of Mr. Tytler, we 
brought down our sketch of the fortunes of the episcopal and presby- 
terian communions in Scotland to the restoration of the former, in a 
partial manner, in 1585, by James the Sixth. The appearance of 
Mr. Lawson’s very able work prompts us to make a leap over the 
greater part of a century, and to undertake, under his guidance, a 
sketch of the church in Scotland from the time of the revolution in 
’88. At some future time, when either the Scottish historian shall 
favour us with his concluding volume, or the ecclesiastical annalist 
shall put forth his promised history of the church in Scotland from 
the Reformation to the coming of William of Orange, we may more 
at length discuss the events over which we now propose to leap, 
giving to them only just so much attention as will enable our friends 
to understand the state of the Scottish church at the time when 
Mr. Lawson’s present work commences her history. 

Without deciding that the Episcopate restored by James the 
Sixth was merely nominal, or entering into the vewata questio of how 
far the succession was maintained in the Scottish church during the 
tumultuous reformation of the Roman establishment in that country, 
we cannot but feel grateful for the conduct of the king in 1610, 
when he assured to the church of his country that succession of 
Bishops, which, to say the least, was then questionable. Dr. Spottis- 
wode, Archbishop of St. Andrews, and the Bishops of Galloway and 
Brechin, were consecrated at London-house, on the 21st of October, 
1610, by Bishops Abbot, Andrews, Neale, and Parry; and on their 
return to Scotland conferred the episcopal function on their brethren, 
who had previously been nominated to the other Bishoprics. During 
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the troubles of the rebellion and the commonwealth, this line of 
Bishops became all but extinct, but one, Bishop Sydserf, of Gallo- 
way, being alive at the restoration. It was thus again necessary to 
provide for the succession by investment of the episcopal functions 
from the English church. In August, 1661, four parish ministers 
were summoned by the king’s letter to London: Mr. Sharp, minister 
of Crail, in the county of Fife, who was nominated to the Arch- 
bishopric of St. Andrews; Mr. Hamilton, of Cambusnethan, who was 
to take Galloway, whence the aged Sydserf had been translated to 
the See of Orkney; Mr. Leighton, minister of Newbattle, for the 
Diocese of Dumblane ; and Mr. Fanfoul, the Archbishop elect of 
Glasgow. On the 15th of December, in the same year, they were 
all consecrated in Westminster Abbey, after being previously 
ordained priests and deacons by Bishops Sheldon of London, Morley, 
Sterne, and Lloyd; both Archbishops, Juxon from age and infirmi- 
ties, and Frewen from other unavoidable causes, being prevented 
from assisting at the consecration. From these prelates the present 
church in Scotland dates her succession, and consequently no portion 
of her history has been more fiercely attacked by her opponents than 
the consecrations of 1661; and when the act itself could not be 
assailed, the course of attack has been diverted on to the private cha- 
racters of the consecrated, as if the wickedness of the man could in- 
validate the succession. 

Early in the May of 1662, the newly consecrated Bishops pro- 
ceeded to confer the episcopal office on their brethren; seven were 
consecrated on the 2d of the month at the chapel at Holyrood, and the 


remaining three, who had arrived too late for the ceremonies, were in- 
vested with their authority on the Ist of June. We give Nicol’s 
account of the consecration of the seven Bishops; he was an eye 
witness. 

“ All the nobles, gentry, and others that were here for the time, and the town 


of Edinburgh, with their council and officers in their best apparel, were ready 
to contribute their be:t endeavours for his Majesty’s honour and me 4 to the 


Bishops. The church of Holyrood-house being prepared and made ready for their 
consecration, numbers of people were convened, but none entered the p Bese but 
such as had passports. The two Archbishops went to the church in through 
the abbey, clothed in their white surplices under their black gowns, except their 
sleeves, which were of thin white delicate cambric or lawn. All the inferior 
Bishops were consecrated, none absent but three, who are to be here with dili- 

ence. These that were consecrated were, the two Archbishops and Mr. James 

amilton, now Bishop of Galloway, who ordered that business very hand- 
ae and decently. Before the consecration there was a sermon, made by 
one Mr. James Gordon, minister at Drumblade, in the north, whose text was 
the fourth chapter of the second Epistle to the Corinthians, fifth verse, wherein 
he acted lis part very learnedly, and held out the faults of their predecessors 
that made them fall, desiring them not to encroach upon the nobility, but to 
keep themselves sober, and not to exceed the bounds of their function, and 
much more to this purpose. The Archbishop of St. Andrews sat there, covered 
with his episcopal cap, or four-nooked bonnet. All that was said by the Bishops 
at the consecration was read of one book; and their prayers were likewise 
read. The first prayer was the Lord's Prayer, and some short prayer or exhor- 
tation after it; next was the Belief, and some little exhortation after it; thirdly, 
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the Ten Commandments read, and after it some few words of exhortation, 
muck more to this purpose, and not necessary to be written.” * 


Next day the parliament met, Bishop Hallyburton preached for 
two hours and more before them ; and the prelates were received with 
due honour, and placed according to their several degrees. At this 
re-establishment of the church no Liturgy was adopted. The follow- 
ing quotation from Nicol shows how the service was ordered in 
Edinburgh, and the tenderness with which the prejudices of the peo- 
ple were regarded :— 


After the publication of the act of council for holding diocesan assemblies, 
there was a diocesan assembly or meeting held at Edinburgh by the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, and by his Dean and Chapter, upon the 14th day of the same 
month, (October, 1662,) wherein these particulars following were acted : 
viz. first, there were appointed by the Bishop two of every presbytery to pre- 
pare business for the synod, whom he termed brethren of the conference ; 
next, it was enacted that there should be morning and evening prayers in every 
burgh, and in every other place where there was any confluence of people; 
then, that the Lord’s Prayer should be repeated once by every minister at every 
preaching, or twice as the minister pleased ; then, that the Doxology, or Glory 
be to the Father, being a song composed and universally sung in the church 
when the Arians and other sects denied the deity of our Saviour, that the 
same be revived and sung, this being a time wherein many sectaries deny the 
godhead of Christ; then, that the Belief, or Apostles’ Creed, be repeated at the 
Sacrament of Baptism by the father of the child, or by the minister, at his dis- 
cretion; then, that all the ministers of the diocese, who did not conform to the 
act of council above mentioned, holden at Glasgow, repair to the same, and be 
indulged to come in and accept collation'from the Bishop betwixt that and the 28 
day of Nov. next to come, shevaien the Bishop is to proceed against them, and 
fill their churches with other ministers. The indulgency given by the Bishop of 
Edinburgh to the ministry of his diocese did move many of them to come in, 
and to accept collation from him before the day appointed, and to submit 
themselves to the prelatical orders. The instability of the church government 
(presbyterian) for many years bygone has been observed by me in several of my 
papers; and, among others, how that the reading of scriptures by readers, and 
singing of psalms, did cease, and in place thereof the examining brought into 
the church instead thereof by two boys, and thereafter lectures by ministers, 
which did not satisfy the people; wherefore the singing of psalms was 
brought in again in the churches of Edinburgh in the beginning of October, 
1653; and now this year, 1662, the reading of scriptures was of new brought 
in again, and the psalms sung with this addition, ‘Glory to the Father, to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost.’ This now brought in by authority of the — 
with greater devotion than before, for all the people rose at the singing of the 
Glory.”—Nicol’s Diary, pp. 381, 382. 

The pious and orderly performance of divine service thus intro- 
duced by the Bishops, connected, as it was, with the use of a few 
stated prayers, and reading portions of the Scriptures, was very dis- 
tasteful to the more violent presbyterians, who had been accustomed 
to give vent to their feelings during the service in sighs and groans, 
and who declared they could read the Scriptures at home, and did 
not come to hear them read at church. Yet the reflecting classes 
were rapidly beginning to subside in their opposition to the church, 





* For the convenience of our readers we have modernised old Nicol's spelling in 
this and the following quotations. 
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and as Alexander Peden said, “ Ye were all cursed from the begin- 
ning in complying with prelacy and hearing these cursed curates, after 
ye had coyenanted and sworn to God, and engaged yourselves in that 
covenanted work of reformation.” ‘“ And yet such was the weak- 
ness of the people,” he says, in alluding to the year 1662, “ that 
many of them began to censure what they had formerly approven, 
and the ministers’ bitter suffering turned with some rather into 
offence than ane edifying example, such was the cloud upon us at 
that time.” This feeling was fostered by the indulgence of the 
Bishops towards the presbyterian ministers who refused their orders, 
to many of whom Nicol says “ they gave liberty to preach openly 
until the Ist day of February, 1663. But this license and liberty 
was refused to such as were panelled (under legal prosecution), and 
to such whose churches were provided to other ministers during their 
disobedience.” 

It has been said that the great temporalities of the episcopal sees 
were the chief reason of the conformation of Archbishop Sharp and 
his colleagues to the church, after so many years of presbyterian 
ministry. Facts are stubborn things; and cither the revenues of 
the sees have sadly dwindled down, and that with assignable reason, 
or the prelates of 1661 were willing to be bribed with very small 
revenues. By the return in 1831 to the Scottish Exchequer, it 
appears that the two Archbishoprics and the See of Orkney were 
between 1,000/. and 1,500/. a-year ; Caithness and Ross from 450/. 
to 550/.; Moray, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Galloway, and the Isles from 
1502. to 2902. per annum; whilst the rest vary from 43/. 6s. 11d. to 
the great sum of 93/. 6s. 10d., annual revenue in Scots money. Allow- 
ing, however, that at the time of the confiscation of the revenues of 
the sees most inaccurate and defective accounts were given to the 
government, and taking current report+ of the days of the revolution, 
the Archbishoprics were little more than 1,000J. sterling, one Bishop- 
ric about the same value, and the next best having a revenue of 
half that amount. 

After a very careful and detailed account of the prelates who held 
the various sees in Scotland at. the time of the revolution, and several 
notices of the state of the church at that period, Mr. Lawson thus 
winds up his facts :— 


“Tt will thus be seen from the preceding narrative that the Scottish Bishops, 
at the time of the revolution, were men of the highest respectability, and some 
of them connected with ancient and distinguished families. Among the inferior 
clergy were many persons of great talent and erudition; some of whom subse- 
quently became prominent in the defence of the church, when it was left to 
the voluntary support of the members, and subjected to the ordeal of persecu- 
tion. These clergy were the parochial ministers, commonly termed curates by 
the Presbyterians, by way of reproach, though there is neither sarcasm nor wit 
apparent in such an application of the word. In every field-harangue delivered 
by the covenanting preachers, the Bishops and clergy were often assailed in the 
most scurrilous language, their conduct studiously misrepresented, and unscru- 
pulously accused of every species of crime. To such an extent was the ignorant 
credulity and superstition of the peasantry influenced by the covenanting 
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preachers in the rural and remote districts, that the Bishops were actually 
believed to have no shadows, and to be cloven-footed ; and many of the curates, 
if we are to credit Kuton, and others of his enthusiastic persuasion, were little 
better than wizards,—an accusation, however, which the clergy occasionally 
retorted on the maligners.”—Lawson, p. 36. 

The cruelties which the government inflicted on the Cameronians, 
and on every non-episcopalian, after the murder of the primate, 
and the rebellions that rose out of it, naturally Jed the people to 
believe in the demoniacal agency of their bitter persecutors. It was 
not to the clergy alone that they attached the title of wizards, but 
they readily believed the Royalists to be sworn to Satan and to 
Charles ; and that the soldiers of the persecutors of the covenanters 
had the legs on one side shorter than on the other, to enable them 
to clamber along the steep sides of the hills; and that the judges 
that tried and condemned them were sworn friends and companions 
of the foul fiend. Doubtless the cruelties of the government agents 
were charged on the church of Scotland with some reason. But 
while we must acknowledge with regret the want of christian feeling, 
and the absence of political wisdom, that thought to dragoon poor 
ignorant peasants into sound religious and political opinions, we must 
also bear in mind the fact of the men who fought at the Pentland 
Hills and Bothwell Bridge, were not so much banded against 
the civil government, the established church,—the church of the then 
majority of the people,—as against religious toleration and liberty of 
conscience ; men determined, like the puritans in America, not to 
accept those boons in their own case, and far less to permit them to 
be enjoyed by others. Let it not be thought, however, that we 
would justify those bitter persecutions, or would excuse the church 
from the share she had in them; all that we would wish to do is to 
keep in mind the principles for which those unhappy men were per- 
secuted, that we may not sit down to condemn the policy of the day, 
without carefully weighing the probable effects .of any other line of 
policy, on persons imbued with such opinions as the covenanters of 
the restoration. But let us here pause, and leave the consideration 
of these painful scenes, in order to commence our view of the Scottish 
church, from the coming of the Prince of Orange into England to 
the repeal of the penal acts from which she so long suffered for her 
attachment to the exiled line. 

Well known, and anxiously expected, as was the coming of the 
Prince of Orange, among the English, except by him whom it most 
concerned, it was not so on the northern side of the border; there 
William was neither plotted for, nor wished for; and when the 
Scotch Bishops met in the capital, ]ate in October, they heard with 
sorrow, for the first time, of the expected invasion from Holland. 
They had, indeed, little reason to love their king, who, well knowing 
that popery had nothing to fear from presbyterianism, had encouraged 
the favourers of those tenets, and sought to depress the church, but 
they had sworn their allegiance to James, and they respected their 
oaths. Their first determination was to assure James of their 
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fidelity, their second to seek the advice of their episcopal brothers in 
England, “ in case,” as Bishop Rose said, “ that any unlucky thing 
might possibly happen to occur with respect to the church.” Bishops 
Rose of Edinburgh, and Bruce of Orkney, were chosen as delegates 
for the mission. Ere they could begin their journey, a sudden 
illness prevented the Bishop of Orkney from proceeding, and Dr. 
Rose set out alone for London. December had commenced before 
Dr. Rose could begin his journey, and he could not expect to be in 
the metropolis for many days, so difficult and dangerous was the 
communication between the south and north at that period. At 
length he reached Northallerton, and learnt for the first time of the 
misfortunes of the king, the assumption of the government by the 
prince, and James’s ill-judged flight from Rochester. The Bishop 
hesitated, it was but for a short time; and then, as he wrote, “ con- 
sidering the various and contradictory accounts I had got all along 
the road, and that in case of the king’s retirement matters would be 
much more dark and perplexed, I resolved to go on, that I might be 
able to give just accounts of things to my brethren here from time to 
time, and have the advice of the English Bishops, whom I never 
doubted to find unalterably firm to their master’s interest.” 

Rose’s first interview with the Primate undeceived him; seven 
alone were found faithful to their oath among the English prelates. 
Sancroft and Turner of Ely received the Bishop with kindness. 
Stillingfleet, his personal friend, could not conceal the violence of his 
party feelings even against friend ; Compton, of London, declined to 
use his influence with the Prince in favour of the church; and 
Burnet, once an incumbent in Scotland, had the coolness to tell the 
Bishop “ that he did not meddle with Scots affairs.” Every inter- 
view convinced the Bishop of the hopelessness of the cause of his 
church, unless he could compliment William on his descent, ‘as a 
deliverance from popery and slavery.” This Rose was not instructed 
to do; nor, indeed, had he himself ‘‘clearness to do it.” At length 
the vote of abdication was passed, the crown was accepted by William 
and Mary, the people were absolved from their allegiance to James 
by proclamation, and the pains and penalties of rebellion denounced 
against the adherents of James. Bishop Rose prepared to leave 
London, when he was informed that a pass from William was neces- 
sary, and that unless he waited on the king it would not be granted. 
He applied to the Bishop of London to introduce him. Dr. Compton, 
believing that the Scotch Bishops had altered their opinions, asked 
the Bishop of Edinburgh whether he had any thing to say to the king. 
Nothing but to ask for a pass, was the Bishop’s reply. ‘ Will you 
not speak to the king to put a stop to the persecutions of your people 
by the presbyterians?” asked Conipton. Bishop Rose replied that 
the Prince had been ere now applied to on that score, as well by the 
sufferers as the nobility of Scotland, and yet all to no purpose. 
Compton suggested that some of the Bishop’s countrymen should 
accompany him ; and Sir G. Mackenzie, it was agreed, should come 
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with Dr. Rose on the morrow. At the time specified they met at 
Whitehall, when Mackenzie’suggested that a deputation of the nobles 
and gentry of his country should wait on the king. Dr. Compton 
promised to speak to William, and retired to the next chamber to 
communicate with the king. In half an hour he returned ; for fear of 
offending the presbyterians, the king could not accede to the pro- 
posal; two only of their party might speak with him at.a time about 
Scottish ecclesiastical affairs. 

“The Bishop of London now addressed himself in an almost official manner 
to the Bishop of Edinburgh, ‘ My lord,’ said he, ‘ you see that the king, havin, 
thrown himself upon the water, must keep himself a swimming with one hand. 
The presbyterians have joined him closely, and offer to support him; and there- 
fore he cannot cast them off, unless he could see how otherwise he can be served. 
And the king bids me tell you that he knows the state of Scotland now much better 
than he did when he was in Holland ; for while he was there he was led to believe 
that Scotland, generally all over, was presbyterian, BUT NOW HE SEES THAT THE 
GREAT BODY OF THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY ARE FOR EPISCOPACY, AND IT IS THE 
INFERIOR AND TRADING PART THAT ARE FOR PRESBYTERY. Wherefore he bids 
me tell you, that if you will undertake to serve him to the purpose that he is served 
here in England, he will take you by the hand, support church and order, and 
throw off the presbyterians.’—‘ My lord,’ replied the Bishop of Edinburgh, ‘ I 
cannot but humbly thank the prince for his frankness and offer; but withal 
I must tell your lordship, that when I came from Scotland neither my brethren 
nor I apprehended any such revolution as I now have seen in England; and 
therefore I neither was nor could be instructed by them what answer to make 
to the prince’s offer, and therefore what I say is not in their name, but my own 
private opinion, which is, that I truly think that they will not serve the prince 
so as he is served in England; that is, as I take it, to make him their king, or 
give their suffrage for his being king. And though, as to this matter, I can 
say nothing in their name, and as from them, yet for myself I must say, that 
rather than do so, I will abandon all the interest that either I have or may 
expect to have in Britain.’ The Bishop of London commended the candour of 
his reply, and said that he believed the Bishop of Edinburgh spoke the senti- 
ments of all the Scottish prelates. ‘ All this time,’ said his lordship to Bishop 
Rose, ‘ you have been here, neither have you waited on the king, nor have any 
of your brethren, the Scottish Bishops, made any address to him; so the king 
must be eacused for standing by the presbyterians.’ ’— Lawson, pp. 43, 44. 


So coolly could the Bishop of London regard the existence of the 
church in Scotland. The conversation had hardly ended ere William 
entered the room, addressed Sir G. Mackenzie, and passed out with- 
out noticing the Bishops. On the following day Bishop Rose was 
presented. ‘ My lord,” said William, coming forward a few steps, 
“are you going to Scotland?” “‘ Yes, sir, if you have any commands 
for me,” replied the Bishop. “I hope,” said the king, “ you will be 
kind to me, and follow the example of England.” “Sir,” replied 
his lordship, “ I will serve you as far as law, reason, and conscience 
will allow me.” William turned away in silence, and the Bishop 
left the presence. The fall of the church was now settled, as far as 
its legal establishment. 

In all the various meetings of the Scotch estates in which, after the 
model of the English convention, they proceeded to declare the throne 
of their realm vacant, and to elect the prince of Orange and his con- 
sort of the sovereignty, many decrees were made, in which the 
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safety and good of tlic Protestant religion were specially intended to 
be cared for, but for a time no overt act was compassed against the 
church. After the first meeting, indeed, when the letter from James 
was passed over, and William virtually admitted to be the right 
holder of the crown, the prelates of Scotland seceded from the 
estates, and were never again present during the meetings of the par- 
liament. On the 11th of April 1689, the estates spoke out against 
the church ; “ Prelacy,” they said, in their claims of rights, “and the 
superiority of any office in the church above Presbyters is, and hath 
been a great and unsupportable grievance and trouble to this nation, 
and contrary to the inclinations of the generality of the people ever 
since the Reformation, they having reformed from Popery by 
Presbyters, and therefore ought to be abolished.” ‘Two days after, 
came forth a strong proclamation from the estates against owning 
James, and ordering prayers for William and Mary; on the same 
day they voted that the act of 1669 for the royal supremacy, ecclesi- 
astical as well as civil, was inconsistent with the establishment of. the 
church government now designed, and ought to be abrogated. As yet, 
though thus publicly denounced, there was no public act by which 
the persecution of the church was recognised, however much the 
government might connive at the cruel acts by which the more violent 
presbyterians were endeavouring to oust the clergy from their cures. 
The order for public prayer for king William and his queen served 
the required purpose of testing the clergy. It was almost universally 
refused by the clergy, and the consequence was deprivation ; not as 
episcopalians, but as rebels. ‘The church was not at present dis- 
established. 

On the 5th of June, the estates resumed their sittings under the 
commissionership of the duke of Hamilton. For a month, routine 
business occupied their attention and episcopacy was not mentioned. 
Early in July came the king’s letter, in which he says, “We have like- 
wise instructed our commissioner to hasten our people's satisfaction in 
settling the church government.” The estates immediately acted on 
the hint, episcopacy was the grievance, episcopacy alone ; for in rites, 
in ceremonies, in doctrines and in discipline, the least possible dif- 
ference existed between the presbyterians—not the Cameronians— 
and the church. Ten days after the receipt of the letter, “our 
sovereigne ford and lady the king and queen’s majesties, with advice 
and consent of the estates of parliament, did thereby abolish prelacie, 
and all superiority of any office in the church in this kingdom above 
presbyters.” Still the incumbents of the parishes were not legislated 
against, the only means used to oust them was the test of prayers for 
the king and queen: but a few days after the act against “ prelacie,” 
parishioners were incited by the council to cite their disobedient 
ministers before them. 


“‘ This was a direct encouragement to the discontented and malicious to become 
inquisitors and informers against the clergy. Citations were soon prepared, they 
were summoned to appear within a specified day, and those who refused were 
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to be deprived for contumacy; those who obeyed, and came prepared with 
defences, were treated in the most summary manner, unless they could prove 
that they had literally complied with all the terms of the proclamation ; ‘ so 
this,’ says the venerable historian Skinner, ‘drove out most of the parochial 
clergy in the counties of Berwick, Haddington, Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Stirling, 
and Perth, besides some in Aberdeen and Moray, who had been particularly 


:9? 


informed against.’ ’”’—Lawson, pp. 99—100. 


Another means of turning out the incumbents, was indeed worthy 
of the privy council. A fast was ordered on a particular Sunday, the 
reason, the sins of the times, and amongst them episcopacy was hinted 
at. Few who had any regard for episcopacy, or understood the 
primitive design of the festival of the Lord’s day, were likely either 
to read the proclamation or observe the fast. Hence a new mode of 
ejecting the Clergy without an open persecution. 

Two months after the abolition of Prelacy, a further step was made 
towards the disestablishment of the Church. 


“On the 19th of September an order was published ‘ signifying his Majesty's 
royal — that warrant be given to Alexander Hamilton, of Kinkell, one 
of the leaders in the battle of Bothwell Bridge, to draw and uplift the tithes and 
other rents of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, and that ft persons be appointed 
Sor drawing and uplifting the tithes and rents of the other bishoprics for the present 
crop, 1689.’ By this proclamation, more oppressive than any measure recorded 
in the ecclesiastical annals of Scotland—for even the popish bishops at the Re- 
formation were allowed to retein two-thirds of their revenues, at their own 
valuation—‘ payment of any rent or duty to archbishops, bishops, deans, or any 
others of superior order and dignity in the Church above preshyters’ was pro- 
hibited, and ‘ fit persons’ were appointed to receive the ‘ teinds, rental bolls, 
fens, blanch, or lack duties fanaa paid to the bishops and others aforesaid.’ 
This seizure of all the episcopal os other revenues by the Exchequer, without 
allowing jtheir legal yr eye the smallest portion for their subsistence, was 
followed by an act of the 29th of December, which deprived the parochial 
incumbents of any ‘chance of recovering their current stipends, or bygone 
arrears, which were most unjustly detained from them, to the utter starving of 
many a poor family,’ who, if they had no private resources, were Jeft to be 
supported by the charity of their friends.” —Zawson, pp. 100, 101. 

One more act only was wanting to complete the disestablishment of 
the Church; and ere the new parliament of the year “ ninety” had 
sat a month, an act was passed giving the presbyterians ejected since 
January, 1661, “ free access to their churches, that they might pre- 
sently exercise the ministry in those parishes, without any new call 
thereto ; and allowing them to bruike and enjoy the benefices and 
stipends thereunto belonging, and that for the hail crop, 1689.” 

he majority of persons whose principles and feelings have attached 
them to the Church, have ever regarded with the deepest regret the 
disestablishment of the Church in Scotland; and not a few, whilst 
they could not but admire the firm spirit which dictated the refusal 
of William’s terms, by the Scottish bishops, have been inclined to 
find fault with them for not bowing to the fashion of the times. Has, 
however, the Church really lost by her disestablishment ?—has she 
not rather been a gainer by the persecution? Accustomed, as we 
happily are, to look upon our Liturgy and our discipline as so 


intimately connected with our episcopate, as to appear an essential 
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element of the episcopal principle, we are hardly prepared to learn 
that at the time of the Revolution, that from the Restoration to the 
coming of William of Orange, the Church in Scotland was in no 
respect, save in its episcopal succession, different from the presby- 
terians; that, to use Mr. Lawson’s words, “ there was scarcely an 
outward distinction between the episcopalians and presbyterians, in 
faith, worship, or discipline.” This fact, of the truth of which we 
will offer some evidence, must go far to lessen our regret for the dis- 
establishment of the Church in Scotland; when we compare her state 
as established, with the unity of discipline, faith, and ceremonies 
which she now exhibits in her poor but primitive form. 

The attempt to introduce the English Liturgy in 1637, every one 
knows was a failure; during the troubles that followed so quickly, the 
strong arm of military power kept the country quiet in religious 
matters. Cromwell was not likely to tolerate the meetings of the 
presbyterian ministers. He who had braved the English commons, 
needed not to fear such as them. Anon came the return of Charles 
the Second and the establishment of the Church. 


“ At the Restoration, when the Church was established, no Liturgy or public 
form of prayer was introduced, and no presbyterian could plead a violation of 
his conscience by acknowledging that to which he might entertain conscien- 
tious objections. The Liturgy of the Church of England..... was indeed 
used in some places, but it was with the consent and approbation of the people. 
Some of the parochial incumbents compiled forms of prayer for the use of their 
respective congregations, with some petitions and collects, taken from the 
English Liturgy: but this was merely optional, and the prayers were generally 
extempore, or said in the same manner as those who reject a Liturgy and set forms 


of prayer. All the Clergy, however, concluded their prayers, whether previ- 


ously arranged or not, with the Lord’s prayer, which was followed by singing 
the Doxology.”—Lawson, pp. 50, 51. 


To the Lord’s prayer and the doxology some of the stricter pres 
byterians had a great objection, as formal and superstitious. Some- 
times even this was conceded to their tender consciences. But to 
continue our quotations relating to liturgies and ceremonies.* 


“It is further to be observed, that there were no organs in the parish 
churches ; for the cathedrals, with three exceptions, had been almost demolished 
by the leaders of the Reformation, and their destructive followers, in the pre- 
ceding century. Perhaps the only exception, at least one of the very few with 
respect to organs, was the abbey church of Holyrood House. There were no 
Jfized communion tables ; neither the Bishops nor the Clergy wore their episcopal 
robes and surplices during the ordinary performance of divine service : and it is 
not even certain whether the latter wore black gowns, though it appears from 
various cotemporary portraits, that the Bishops did so on ordinary occasions. 
As there was no Liturgy, no responses were made, or expected to be made, by 
the congregation. The two sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist were 





* This objection is retained to the presentday. But lately, Dr. Andrew Thomson 
presbyterian minister of St.George’s Church, Edinburgh, has stated in one of his 
sermons, that the Lord’s Prayer is a Jewish, and not a Christian prayer; and there- 
fore cannot with propriety be introduced into christian worship. A similar objection 
is taken to reading portions of the Bible in public worship. They come to hear 
sermons, not to listen to God’s word. 
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administered by both episcopalians and presbyterians, nearly in the same 
manner, without signing the cross in the one or kneeling at the other. Only 
when administering Baptism, the Episcopal clergy required an assent to the 
Apostles’ Creed, as the ground of the infant’s religious education, a condition 
to which no presbyterian could reasonably object.”—Lawson, p. 52. 

Again, as to discipline. 

“ The dioceses were composed of presbyteries, as the synods are at the present 
time. Every parish had its kirk session, at the head of which was the incum- 
bent. The presbyteries of the several dioceses were constituted in much the 
same manner as they are at present under the presbyterian system; and in 
these presbyteries the moderator or chairman was always nominated by the 
bishop of the diocese. In the provincial diocesan synods, the bishop always 
presided, or in his absence the dean, or some one by his appointment; and in 
the general assemblies, whenever the Government deemed it expedient that 
such convocations should be held, the Archbishop of St. Andrews, as Primate 
of all Scotland and Metropolitan, would have presided as moderator, especially 
if the meeting had been held in any town in his own or in his suffragan 
dioceses.” —Lawson, pp. 54, 55. 

Thus, then, with the exception of the episcopal title and the 
canonical succession through the episcopal functions, the Scottish 
Church at the period of the Revolution was as little analogous to that 
of the present day, as it was similar to the presbyterian government. 
Well indeed vsigh Calamy say, when he heard of the conduct of the 
Scottish Church and that of the presbyterians, “‘ What would our 
brethren in Scotland be at? what would they have? Would to God 
that we had these offers.” What, then, would have been the conse- 
quence of the continuation of the establishment of the Church by 
William of Orange? We cannot shut our eyes to the general 
effect of the principles of the revolution on the Church in England, 
an effect we are now struggling to counteract. And yet in her case 
no dissenter could claim her as like to his religion in her ceremonies 
or her doctrine, however different her constitution might be. In 
Scotland, on the contrary, these principles—the principles of parlia- 
ment sovereigns, and parliament churches—would have acted on a 
form of religion hardly distinguishable from that of its dissenters, 
and daily would the one have fallen to the other; the latter have 
encroached upon the former. JDisestablished, persecuted, abased, 
and reviled, the Church of Scotland retained the canonicity of her 
succession, whilst taught by adversity the folly and the danger of 
lowering her worship to the standard of her enemies, “ if that per- 
chance she might gain one ;” and convinced that where she gained one 
straggler from the hostile ranks, she lost a company from her own, 
by degrees she assumed that form in which she now appears, “ a light 
to lighten the Gentiles, and to be the glory of her people.” 

The act of 1690, by which the revenues of the bishops, deans, and 
chapters, was vested in the crown, having effectually disestablished 
the episcopal government in the Scottish church, and given a legal 
right to the ejected presbyterians of 1661 to return to their manses 
and enjoy the hail crop of the last year should the benefice be 
already empty, and if not, to evict the incumbent and share with him 
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“to the half of the stipend due and payable at Martinmas last,” the 
presbyterians proceeded to further attacks on such of the clergy as 
still retained their cures and offices in the universities. Early in 
June the Westminster Confession was approved of by the estates, 
the presbyterian general assembly restored to legal existence, and 
summoned for the October of that year, vesting the entire ecclesi- 
astical government in the hands of those ministers who during 
Cromwell’s time had possessed themselves of their benefices in 
violation of the law, and who were now replaced by the acts of the 
estates, in the same cures from which they had been expelled nine 
and twenty years before. To these presbyters all power was con- 
ceded, and especially of appointing “ visitors to try and purge out 
all insufficient, negligent, scandalous, and erroneous ministers, by 
due course of ecclesiastical process and censure.” These ministers 
were of course the episcopal clergy, and no portion of the act occa- 
sioned more debate than this clause, which vested the entire power 
in the originally expelled presbyterians. The following account of 
the debate shows how far the boast of kirkmen of their faith being at 
the revolution that of the “greatest and best of the people, and 
indeed of the majority,” is true as regarded the nobility of the 
kingdom. 


“ A petition was presented from those of the episcopal clergy who were dis- 
posed to transfer their allegiance to King William, but it was unceremoniously 
rejected. Another member proposed that at least those ministers then alive 
who had been deposed by their own judicatories before the re-establishment of 
episcopacy at the restoration, should not be included among the number of 
those who were to become judges by this act. This amendment was also 
rejected, though strenuously supported by the Duke of Hamilton. ‘ For what 
was this,’ said his grace, ‘ but, instead of fourteen prelatical bishops, to give 
unlimited authority to fifty or sixty presbyterian ones, from whom the episcopal 
clergy could expect little justice and less mercy.’ The debate upon the hard- 
ships inflicted on those of the clergy who had been expelled from their benefices 
by the mob was also particularly strong. The incumbents had been 
represented as having deserted their parishes In supporting a supplication 
from these unfortunate clergymen, presented by Sir P. Scott of Aucrum, the 
Duke of Hamilton said, ‘ It was wonderful to call these men deserters, when it 
was notorious all the kingdom over that they were driven away by the most 
barbarous violence; and it was no less wonderful to declare their churches 
vacant because of their being removed from them. For what could be the 
sense of the word removed, in this case, but neither more nor less than rabéled, 
and what might the world think of the justice of the parliament, if it should sus- 
tain that as a sufficient ground for dockasing their churches vacant?’ Notwith- 
standing the arguments and remonstrances of the duke, the clause in the act was 
carried by a considerable majority. The duke indignantly told the house, ‘that 
he was sorry he should have ever sat in a Scottish parliament where such naked 
iniquity was to be established into a law; and it grieved him to the heart to 
consider what a reflection this act would bring upon the Government and 
justice of the House.’ His grace immediately retired, followed by several 
members; and when it was proposed to vote the whole act entire, the Duke of 
Queensbury, the Earls of Linlithgow and Belcarras, and many gentlemen, also 
withdrew, and would not vote. Only a few remained to vote against the act.” 
—Lawson, pp. 106, 107. 


This absence of all strenuous opposition to this important act may 
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seem matter of surprise. It must be remembered that so many 
blows had already been struck against the Church, that not only did 
defence seem no longer hopeful, but a number of votes in its favour 
had been lost by the abolition of prelacy. ‘The gentry, too, disaffected 
to the new form of government, had retired to their estates, and the 
silence with which the Earl of Linlithgow’s bill for the toleration of 
the clergy, “and permission to worship God after their own manner,” 
had been received in the previous month, showed the episcopalians 
the uselessness of any further opposition. 

Before the parliament rose in July, the purgation commissions 
were extended to the universities, in which the test was to be the 
Westminster Confession—and the ancient Church was at length 
formally deposed, and presbyterianism elevated into her place. 

As soon as the session was over the persecution commenced in all 
its various forms. The ejected bishops quietly betook themselves to 
honourable and patient retirement, wal satisfied with their principles, 
and contented to abide the result of the new laws; one, indeed, the 
Bishop of Galloway, followed the fortunes of James, and died at 
St. Germains ; a few, a very few, officiated in secluded rooms of 
meeting in the most retired parts of the capital, and one or two 
of the greater towns; yet by far the greater number spent their lives 
in peaceful retirement, enjoying during their lives the respect and 
veneration of the members of the Church. The purgation commit- 
tees, to whose tender mercies the four universities were committed, 
in some cases proceeded with violence and injustice. At St. Andrew’s, 
Lord Crawford, who was the head of that commission, says Skinner, 
“acted with great harshness and severity, and was much blamed, even 
by his friends, for his rough uncivil behaviour to the masters, parti- 
cularly the Dean, Dr. Wemyss, who had been regent five and forty 
years, and had taught Crawford his philosophy; yet my lord would 
not allow him the favour of a seat, and when the old man’s infirmities 
obliged him to rest on the step of the stair, he sent an officer of 
court and made him stand.” Every one was ejected from St. Andrew's, 
the refusal of the test had been universal. At Glasgow the influence 
of the Duke of Hamilton, and Lord Carmichael, “a man of temper 
and good breeding,” had a most beneficial effect, and the zeal of his 
presbyterian assistants was not allowed to mar the decency of the 
ceremony. Whilst at Aberdeen, so strong was the attachment of 
the citizens to episcopacy, and so well affected were the great mass 
of the people, that many episcopalians were joined and acted in the 
commission, and the northern university was permitted to remain in 
the hands of its original professors. At Edinburgh everything was 
exactly contrary to Aberdeen. Every encouragement was given to 
informations, and the violence of Hall, the provost, and the ministers 
Kirton and Rule, increased the severity of the purgation. 

The principal of the university of Edinburgh was more especially 
obnoxious to the kirkmen ; his high character and his polemical talents 
rendered him the most formidable opponent of the presbyterians in 
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the capital. Every means was used to gather charges against him, 
and, after due formalities and postponements, the hatred of his oppo- 
nents was digested into ten heads. He was a papist, and had 
renounced the protestant religion beyond the seas. He had set up 
the English liturgy; he was highly disaffected to the new rule, in 
Church and State; he had listened to Dr. Pitcairne’s ridiculing of 
the Westminster Confession, (the bitter satire of the doctor of 
medicine was as unpalatable as the grave polemics of the reverend 
principal.) He had taken down the pictures of the protestant 
reformers in the college library; he had approved of somebody’s 
eucharistic—they meant eulogistic—verses on the Prince of Wales ; 
he was a curser and swearer ; a neglecter of private worship with his 
family, (though accused of using the English liturgy in public and 
private prayer;) and last of all he had baptized a child in a neigh- 
bouring parish without sending word to the presbyterian minister. 
We cannot here give the doctor’s refutation of this decade of libels— 
(see Lawson, pp. 114—119 ;) one by one he overthrew their attacks, 
and at last drove them to the new legal tests and oaths, and when he 
refused these, Crawford and Rule pronounced his deposition, end the 
latter shortly after occupied his chair. Eager to ruin the high 
character of their opponents, the presbyterians, instead of coming at 
once to the question of the legal tests, preferred to raise such charges 
against the episcopalians as were exhibited against Dr. Moore. 
Sometimes they were accused of having too many prayers, sometimes 
of using too few ; do what they would it was erroneous,—and immo- 
rality, popery, and Arminianism were standard charges. 

In order effectually to purge the parishes of the incumbents, the 
general assembly appointed perambulatory committees, to receive and 
hear the various libels which were continually being presented by 
some discontented spirits in every parish, against their clergyman. 
That a libel should be presented and received was a matter of course. 
However trifling the charges might be, however informal the evidence 
on which the libel was based, or incompetent the witnesses in the 
case, the libel was always proven, and deprivation awarded as the 
sentence. The most common charge was disaffection to the new 
rule, and refusal to pray for William and Mary: sometimes it was 
disobedience to the fasts ordered by the general assembly,—fasts to 
bewail the late episcopal tyranny ;' at other times it was acting as a 
spy,” requesting to have the charges legally proven,* expecting 
a blessed reformation,‘ bringing down the rebel Dundee,* saying that 
General Mackie deserved his defeat,® opposing the Westminster 
Catechisms,’ praying “God to have mercy on King William and 





1 Rev. D. Murray, Blackford, Perthshire. 

2 One of the ministers of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. 
Rev. R. Graham, of Abercorn. 

* Rev. Paul Gelly, of Avoth. 

5 Rev. John Cameron of Kincardine. 

5 Revs. Graham and Cowper, of Dumfermline. 

7 See Lawson, p. 129. 
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Queen Mary and the royal family.”' To have whisted, to have 
played at bowls, and broken a harmless jest, to have not persecuted 
his quaker parishioners, to have allowed his people to bring in kail 
and fan barley for the pot on the Sunday, and allowing his children 
to play with others on that day, were quite sufficient in the eyes of 
the perambulatory purgers to warrant the ejection of the clergy, and 
to make room for the new ministers. It was no use to object to the 
unconcealed malice of the witnesses by whom these charges were 
proved. “If these men,” replied the perambulatory purgers to the 
ministers of Glencorse, “‘ If these men had done so out of malice and 
personal prejudice, they ought not to be received as witnesses, but if 
they had done it for the glory of God, (of course they had,) there was 
no reason why they ought not to be admitted.” The presbyteries 
compounded their purges without ceasing. ‘ Nothing,” says an 
authority of the time, “came before the presbyteries, except citations 
and libels against episcopal ministers, and to make the greater dis- 
patch they sat every week.” The effects of these works soon began. 
to be extensively felt; wherever the popular feeling allowed and 
encouraged this rabbling of the clergy, parish: after parish became 
vacant, and deprived of the care and superintendence of its pasior. 
In Haddington, Dunbar, Dunse, and Chirnside, presbyteries of 
between twenty and thirty parishes each, hardly five presbyterian 
ministers were found to occupy the place of the number ejected. In 
Auchterarder, in the place of twenty pastors, was found one presby- 
terian; and when the adjoining presbytery was added, the ministers 
mustered only three. For twenty miles westward of Perth, said Sir 
Colin Campbell, in the first general assembly, “there are but two or 
three ministers.” And when to Perth were added Dunkeld and half 
of Auchterarder, “ there were only siz ministers qualified to meet,” © 
says the Perth MS., “ and two or three ruling elders, who occasion- 
ally gave their assistance, and were people of mean station in life.” 
Could it be necessary for the minister of a popular religion, the faith, 
as they boasted, of the entire people, to be guarded to his pulpit by 
the military?® Is the following sketch of a cotemporary writer, a 
picture of a popular reformation ? 


“More than a third part of the churches in the kingdom wanted ministers, 
and the most of them for more than a year; but as if that was only a small 
matter, it was overlooked, and all pains and care laid out in emptying those 
churches where episcopal ministers continued to preach. Their beloved West 
was destitute of ministers, the churches there and in Galloway were almost all 
shut up; so that when the assembly met, ¢wo ministers declared before them 
that where they lived there was not so much as the face of a church, there being 
no ministers but themselves and one other. Yet none were sent thither, but they 
showed greater inclination to seat themselves in the Lothians and the south of 
Scotland, which is indeed a better country, but where there was less room for 
them, and where they were not so acceptable to the people. It was sad and 





1 Rev. William Cairns, Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh. : : 
2 Mr. John Anderson, ag by the presbytery to Perth. Hospital Registers. 
Perth MS., pp. 175,177. La 
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lamentable to see so many desolate congregations in all parts of the land, such 
multitudes of persons without the gospel, and without the direction of pastors ; 
and yet they (the presbyterians) would endeavour to deprive those of this bless- 
ing, who by divine providence had still it continued with them. However, they 
did this either to force the people to join with them when none other could be 
had, or, being conscious of their own ignorance and inability, they thought it 
neither fit nor their interest to tolerate those who were more judicious, and who 
could accustom the people to sensible and solid discourses, which held forth the 
true nature and design of the Gospel, and which armed people against fanatical 
delusions. When some were asked why they studied to cast out all the epis- 
copal clergy, seeing they could not yet supply their churches; and why they 
would preach in a meeting-house, where there was an episcopal minister un- 
blameable in his life and doctrine, and draw the people from him, rather than 
go to another parish which wanted a pastor altogether, it was answered— There 
was less prejudice, both to the church and the people, by the want of preaching, 
than by the preaching of men of episcopal principles and persuasions; and Mr. 
Frazer of Brae, in a sermon before the parliament, declared—That it was better 
that the temple of the Lord should be sometime unbuilt and unrepaired, than be 
reared by Gibeonites and Samaritans.” —Lawson, pp. 135, 136. 


No one can read this description of the state of religion in Scot- 
land, and bear in mind the extraordinary charges to which the 
libellers of the clergy were driven, and the opposition which was 
shown to the acts of the perambulatory purgers in many parts of the 
country, without perceiving the unfair grounds on which it has so 
long been credited that the whole Scottish nation welcomed presby- 
terianism as a boon, and felt the episcopal establishment to be an 
“intolerable grievance.” We cannot ot go through the very 
numerous instances adduced by our historian of the determined re- 
sistance of the people in various dioceses to the ejection of the clergy 
and the intrusion of the presbyterian ministers; nor can we stay to 
enumerate the localities in which, so strong was the popular feeling 

Yin favour of the Church, that for very many years the clergy were 
allowed to retain their benefices, in opposition to the new regime ; 
but we cannot but feel the complete refutation of the popularity of 
the kirk at the revolution which Mr. Lawson’s facts afford, and the 
additional evidence they give to the truth of William’s declaration 
that the great body of the people were in favour of the Church and 
opposed to presbyterianism. We must not be deceived. The Scottish 
people were relieved from no temporal burthens by the change of 
religion ; they only placed the crown in the place of the Church: 
neither did they desire this change before it was recognised by law, 
and every day showed them how great was their loss, when they had 
once been parties to this resignation of their Christian privileges 
and benefits. By law, the kirk was established ; by law, against the 
wishes of the nation. 


“ Tf it is asked,” says Mr. Lawson, “ how it happened that the descendants 
of those who so zealously stood out for the Church in several districts should 
have merged into the presbyterian establishment, various reasons might be 
assigned. One has always appeared of importance to the present writer, and 
this was the want of a liturgy in the public service of the Church. The mode 
of divine worship followed by the parochial episcopal clergy was nearly the 
same as that practised by the presbyterians, and in many places the people did 
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not understand the difference in fundamental principle and constitution. 
There can be little doubt that the want of a liturgy in the episcopal Church of 
Scotland was at that period a very great misfortune. The pee tangy esta- 
blishment had the advantage of being supported by political power and the 
law; its incumbents were now entitled to all the temporalities of the ejected 
clergy, and not a few of them took advantage of the credulity of the people by 
representing that there was no essential difference between their system and 
the Church. To these and other reasons may be added the prosecutions to 
which the clergy were frequently subjected in the legal courts, and the various 
discouragements which the Church encountered when it was repeatedly smitten 
to the ground by the ruling powers, and discountenanced in every possible 
manner.”—Zawson, pp. 148, 149. 

Our space forbids us, however unwilling, to do more than notice 
the further proceedings of the government and the general assembly 
during the remainder of the reign of William. ‘The conversation 
between Forbes of Culloden and the king, (Lawson, 170—173,) 
warrants us in concluding that for some years after the revolution the 
establishment of presbyterianism was so weak and frail as to raise 
doubts in the king’s mind of the policy of his previous conduct, and 
to predispose him, and to incline the leading men of rank and talent 
in Scotland, to the restoration of the disestablished Church. During 
this period—from 1690 to 1701—little is recorded of the measures 
of the bishops and clergy for the perpetuation of the Scottish church. 
Here and there, in towns and villages, the ejected pastors gathered 
a few followers, congregations of a few families, according to the 
feelings of the inhabitants, and the accommodation of the locality. 
Disgusted though he was with the church he had established north 
of the Tweed, and supporting it, as he did, merely from political 
motives, still William encouraged his government in discountenancing 
the episcopal laity, and in subjecting the clergy to many hardships. 

The accession of Queen Anne in 1702, seemed likely to heal 
matters. The Jacobites willingly gave their allegiance to her, as a 
quasi regent for the chevalier; and the Church naturally looked for 
help from one who had the reputation of churchmanship. ‘The pres- 
byterians, on the contrary, “looked upon themselves as undone.” 
Aware of Anne’s opinions, conscious of the disrespect with which 
they had treated her in William’s life, acquainted with the preference 
of churchmen to rank and place in England, they had recourse to 
their pulpits, and preached unceasingly to the people to stand by 
them, and not desert Christ’s cause, as they styled their faith and 
constitution. A change of ministry soon followed in Scotland, and 
a letter from the queen to the Scottish privy council bad the mem- 
bers of the two faiths live in amity together, and expressed the 
queen’s desire that those episcopal incumbents who submitted to the 
government, and still retained their cures, might remain unmolested 
in their incumbencies. In this letter the presbyterians pretended to 
see the intended overthrow of their establishment, and made use of 
this false alarm to secure a preponderance of their party in the first 
Scottish parliament of Queen Anne. Favourable, however, as were 
these sentiments of the queen, no one could deem them to intend aught 
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more than a qualified toleration, a protection from legal prosecution, 
for the clergy and laity of the Scottish Church. It wanted but the 
taking off of the hand of active persecution to recall the church feel- 
ing. Although no edict of toleration had appeared, the queen’s 
letter was immediately followed by the rise of numerous congrega- 
tions and chapels in the capital and the other great towns of the 
kingdom. The death of the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, in 1704, 
drew the attention of the surviving prelates to the necessity of per- 
petuating the Church. Warned, as they say in their letters of 
consecration, of the daily decreasing numbers of the episcopate, and 
of the constant approach of sorrows, sickness, and age, on the few yet 
remaining, Archbishop Paterson, and Bishops Rose and Douglas, 
consecrated Fullarton and Sage, as bishops of the Church in Scotland. 
As long as any one of the ejected prelates lived, the new bishops 
were to exercise no diocesan power, nor to be appointed to any dis- 
trict. The sole object of the consecration was to preserve the 
apostolical succession. Two years after the union, the deaths of 
Archbishop Paterson and Bishop Hay, and the mental infirmities of 
Bishop Hallyburton, of Aberdeen, rendered a fresh consecration 
requisite; Falconer and Christie were therefore added to the number 
of the prelates on whom the care of the Scottish Church rested. 

Immediately after the Union, the English liturgy began to be 
adopted as the general service-book of the Scottish Church. Consi- 
dering how slight was the difference between that liturgy which had 
been attempted to be introduced in Laud’s time, from the Anglican 
Service-book, it was deemed expedient by the Church in Scotland to 
lessen the distinction between herself and her English sister, by the 
adoption of the ritual more universally known, and which would 
enable the English churchmen to enjoy the benefits of their own 
common prayer in the communion of that branch of the Church 
which existed in the northern kingdom. The adoption of the liturgy 
was the signal of persecution. The presbyterians were hot against 
such an innovation, the general assembly denounced it, the govern- 
ment assisted in imprisoning the clergy, and shutting up their chapels. 
The gradual increase in number and violence of the episcopalian 
persecutions, at length compelled the crown to interfere in their 
defence, and to pass the toleration act of 1712. By the united par- 
liament that relief was given to the Church which was denied by the 
Scotch estates, and the Toleration Act rendered the episcopal chapels 
legal, permitted the use of our liturgy, and sanctioned the per- 
formance of baptism and marriage by clergymen of the Church. The 
recognition of the queen, and the praying for her by name, were the 
chief terms on which these privileges were granted, The presby- 
terians were immediately in arms, and by every means endeavoured 
to prevent “the rising of the towers of episcopacy through the land,” 
It is needless to particularize the conduct of that party, as well pre- 
vious as subsequent to the Act of Toleration; let us rather cite one 
nstance of a kind, a conscientious, an able opponent. 
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“ Dr. Carstairs, or Cardinal Carstairs, as he was popularly called, was a very 
distinguished man, and much superior to the ordinary mass of his party. Ina 
sermon on the opening of the general assembly, in 1709, says Wodrow, ‘he 
recommended charity and ingenuity in dealing with those of the episcopal 
communion who did not think fit to join with us, and avoiding harshness and 
bitterness of spirit towards them; and told us that morosity and disingenuity 
will no way recommend us in dealing with them, which expressions some looked 
upon as what contained a tacit reflection on ourselves.’ Although, perhaps, 
the most efficient enemy the episcopal Church of Scotland ever had, it is re- 
lated of him that he continually exercised deeds of charity towards her unfor- 
tunate clergy. When his body was laid in the grave, in the Greyfriars’ 
churchyard, Edinburgh, in 1715, two persons were observed to turn aside from 
the rest of the company, burst into tears, and lament their mutual loss. They 
were ascertained to be episcopal clergymen, whose families had been supported 
a considerable time by his benefactions.”—LZawson, p. 191. 

How far more consoling is it to linger over such a sketch as this, 
than to collate instance upon instance, alas, too numerous, of cruelty 
on the one side and suffering on the other! Quum talis sis, utinam 
noster esses. If we may judge from Wodrow’s lamentations, to his 
friend Cotton Mather, in America, the state of the presbyterians was 
far from encouraging at the time of the passing of the Toleration 
Act and the restoration of the rights of patrons in their communion. 
“ Upon the late change of ministry,” says Wodrow, “ we had a very 
unfavourable change in our parliament-men from Scotland, many of 
whom, with the highflyers in England, are catching at every thing 
whereby they may encroach upon this (presbyterian) church. We 
have boundless toleration put upon us... . and the English service 
is setting up in all corners of the land.” ‘Though many of the clergy 
could not conscientiously enjoy its full benefits, yet so long as they 
acted peaceably, they obtained protection from state prosecutions, 
and the presbyterians could no longer agitate on the question of the 
English Liturgy ; peace, if not prosperity, was enjoyed by the 
Church during the queen’s reign ; her succession was continued and 
maintained, and her clergy became the more zealous in her cause, as 
the cord of persecution being loosened, poverty alone remained to 
test the sincerity of her professors. 

The death of the queen and the accession of George the First, 
was hailed with joy by the kirk, but regarded with silent sorrow by 
the Church. Sherrifmuir and Preston soon added to their distresses 
and despair. Almost to a man in favour of the prince, and ready to 
show their allegiance on the first opportunity, they had hastened into 
the chevalier’s service, acted as chaplains in his army, prayed for him 
in their chapels, and even fought in his ranks; and therefore on them 
the measures of the new government were, of necessity, vigorous. 
For a few years, however, the government were content with closing 
those chapels where the king’s name was omitted in the service; and 
it was not until the report of a renewal of the attempt, in 1719, that 
imprisonment was enforced against every clergyman who did not take 
the oaths required by the Act of Toleration, and that every meeting 
of nine persons was declared to be a meeting-house within the terms 
of the enactment. Still, however, the proseeutions were far from 
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severe ; again the Church continued her episcopal succession unre- 
strained ; and it was more often the injudicious conduct of the sufferer 
than the enmity of the government, that brought upon the clergy 
the pains and penalties of the statutes. 

The death of Bishop Rose, in 1720, gave rise to a series of dis- 
cussions, and eventually to two parties in the Church of Scotland, 
that went nigh to bring that holy society to a state of helpless 
division. Without entering into minute particulars, we will endea- 
vour to give a sketch of the dissensions in the Church from 1720 to 
the concordat of 1732. 

As none of the bishops elected during the life of Bishop Rose had 
been endowed with diocesan rule, they had been consecrated solely 
to continue the succession. On that bishop’s death, there was no 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction vested in any of the then bishops in Scot- 
land. Hence arose two questions, whether the primitive diocesan 
jurisdiction should be restored, or the Church be henceforward 
governed by the College of Bishops. With this was mixed up the 
question of the usages: 1. The mixing of water with wine in the 
cup; 2. The commemoration of the dead in the Communion Service ; 
3. The consecrating the elements of express invocation ; and, lastly, 
The use of the oblatory prayer before administering, as in the present 
communion office of the Church in Scotland. The College party, 
as they were called, who opposed the diocesan division and the ad- 
mission of the usages, were Bishops Falconer, Fullarton, Miller, and 
Irvine, whom the clergy of Edinburgh had recognised as the episcopal 
college on the death of Bishop Rose, to the exclusion of Bishops 
Campbell and Gadderer, whose residence in England seems to have 
been the main cause of their omission; with this party the chevalier 
and his “ trustees,” as his three acting representatives in Scotland 
were called, agreed. The diocesan party were Drs. Campbell and 
Gadderer, and the majority of the clergy; and to the residence of 
the former among the non-jurors of our country may be attributed 
their adhesion to the usuages. 

The first act of the presbyters of the capital was to elect a dio- 
cesan over themselves, after a vain attempt to refer the decision to 
the bishops themselves. Bishop Fullarton was then chosen as 
diocesan of Edinburgh and primus of the ecclesiastical synods. 
According to custom, the proceedings were represented to the cheva- 
lier, and his approbation was obtained. Further than this the Church 
was not willing to admit of his interference, nor could he ever obtain 
from them the right of previous consent and approval in all episcopal 
nominations, however willing they might be to receive his approba- 
tion after the presbyters had elected their pastor. In the same year 
Bishops Falconer and Campbell were respectively elected diocesans of 
Forfar and Kincardine and Aberdeen, though the latter soon after 
resigned, and Bishop Gadderar was promoted in his place. Not- 
withstanding these elections, the idea of the government of the 
Church by the College of Bishops was not abandoned. 
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“ On the contrary,” says Mr. Lawson, “ it was attempted by a party, and it 
was sanctioned by the Chevalier and some of his advisers. There can be little 
doubt that the Bishops who were in favour of diocesan government were as 
strongly attached to the cause of the Chevalier as the college party ; but they 
considered that in their then circumstances, as entirely unconnected with the 
state, it was the inherent right of the clergy to elect their diocesans to whom 
they were to render canonical obedience ; and also that the idea of a church 

overned by such a college, the members of which might be increased by 
intrigues or dissensions, was not only preposterous, but might be attended by 
the most disastrous consequences.” —Lawson, p. 228. 


This power over the most venerable and respected Church of Scot- 
land, which the chevalier might have obtained through the college 
scheme, was too great a bait to be resisted by the prince and his 
advisers; and the consequent superiority of that party, for a time, 
was mainly due to the expectations of the coming again of the cheva- 
lier, and the consequent increase of his interest among the episcopal 
laity and clergy in the country. On the death of Bishop Falconer, 
no new diocesan was elected, and Bishops Fullarton and Gadderar 
alone retained diocesan authority in the Church. Several new conse- 
crations of Freebairn, Cant, Duncan, and Irvine, increased the votes 
of the college party; and a few years after, notwithstanding the 
opposition and protest of Bishops Fullarton, Gadderar, and Millar, 
two other presbyters, Mr. Rose and Mr. Ochterlonie, were added to 
the list of bishops, chiefly on the recommendation of the chevalier, 
and for the purpose of strengthening the college party. 

In July, 1726, the chevalier had written to the bishops, forbidding 
all diocesan superintendence without his permission, and giving his 
orders for the election of a Mr. Gillan into the episcopal order. Four 
of the bishops seemed willing to acquiesce, and had it not been for 
the strenuous opposition of Bishop Gadderar, the college party, evi- 
dently now Erastian, would have triumphed. By argument and 
ceaseless exertion, Bishop Gadderar at Jength roused up a strenuous 
opposition among the presbyters, brought Bishop Millar over to his 
views, and rendered Bishop Cant very lukewarm on the college side. 
Gillan’s consecration was delayed, and a powerful party were now 
taking their stand on the primitive ecclesiastical constitution—to 
contend for diocesan episcopacy—and to maintain the right of the 
presbyters to elect their bishops, the Church being disestablished, 
and, in their eyes, the throne unoccupied. 

“Tn this excited state was the Scottish episcopal church at the death of its 
venerable — Bishop Fullarton, in May, 1727. On the 5th of that month, 
probably the day of the Bishop’s funeral, the presbyters of Edinburgh met at 
the summons of their Archdeacon, for the purpose of electing a successor to 
their diocesan. As the Archdeacon had been appointed by Bishop Fullarton, 
he considered himself as functus officio, for he immediately left the chair, and 
a preses was chosen. It was proposed to proceed immediately to the election, 
without any reference to the Chevalier and his ‘Tsustees,’ when one presbyter 
left the meeting, because, in his opinion, it was called by no authority. All 
the rest remained, and some of them argued against the election, requesting 
time for deliberation. The vote was then taken to proceed or delay, when the 
former was carried by ‘wenty-one to ten; and the minority immediately rose, 
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protested against the meeting, as not convened by canonical authority, and 
withdrew.” —Lawson, p. 253. 


The twenty-one now left, unanimously elected Bishop Millar as 
their diocesan. Bishop Gadderar, the only diocesan left, approved 
of the election; and thus the first blow was struck at the college 
system. Nothing daunted, the college bishops appointed Bishop 
Freebairn as interim superintendent of the diocese; and the question 
of right arose again. “ No clergyman out of Scetland,” says Bishop 
Russell, ‘* we believe, ever supposed that a number of men admitted 
to the order of bishops, but to whom, as individuals, the government 
of no part of the Church was committed, had, as a body or college, 
a right to claim the government of the whole.” Such, however, was 
the claim of the college party, who, to support their party, now con- 
secrated Mr.’Gillan and Mr. Rankine, bishops, without dioceses. 
The diocesan party were, however, now very strong; and, encouraged 
by Bishops Millar, Gadderar, Cant, and Campbell, Dunkeld and 
Moray elected Dr. Rattray and Mr. Dumbar, as their diocesans, and 
the presbyters of Edinburgh chose Dr. Keith as coadjutor to their 
aged prelate. Before the year had expired, the aged bishop of 
Edinburgh died; and the college party made one more attempt to 
procure the election of one of their own party, whilst the other side 
endeavoured to turn the election on the coadjutor, Dr. Keith. Both 
were disappointed, as their old archdeacon, Lumsden, was chosen by 
the presbyters to be their diocesan. The college party felt they 
were losing ground, and that every year rendered: them weaker, 
especially as the oft-expected restoration was still delayed. At 
length, in the year 1731, they intimated an inclination to enter into 
terms of agreement by which the dispute might be satisfactorily 
adjusted, for the future peace of the Church. The junior bishops 
on either side met and drew up the concordate, by the signature of 
which, May the 13th, 1732, internal peace was restored to the Church 
in Scotland. 

‘“‘ The contents of this important document are given by Mr. Skinner; they 
are intitled, ‘ Articles of Agreement amongst the Bishops of the Church of 
Scotland,’ to the following effect:—I. That we shall only make use of the 
Scottish or English Liturgy in the — divine service ; nor shall we disturb 
the peace of the church by introducing into the public worship any of the 
ancient usages, concerning which there has been lately a difference amongst 
us; and we shall censure any of our clergy who shall act otherwise. II. That 
hereafter no man shall be consecrated a Bishop of this church without 
the consent and approbation of the majority of the other Bishops. III. That 
upon the demise and removal elsewhere of a Bishop of any district, the pres- 
byters thereof shall neither elect, nor intrust to another Bishop, without a man- 
date from the Primus, by consent of the other Bishops. IV. That the Bishops 
of this church shall, by a majority of voices, choose their Primus, for convo- 
cating and presiding only; and that no Bishop shall claim jurisdiction without 
the bounds of his own district. The Vth Article chooses Bishop Freebairn as 
Primus ; and the last assigns the various dioceses amongst the Bishops. To 
this arrangement, by which the boundaries of the ancient dioceses are pre- 
served, is added, ‘ By the foresaid division of districts we do not pretend to claim 
any legal title to dioceses.’ —Lawson, pp. 257, 258, 
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“From this time the collegiate system fell to pieces every day,” 
says Mr. Skinner, “ and primitive diocesan episcopacy revived, though 
not to the former legal extent, yet as far as the circumstances of the 
Church required or allowed.” 

The disputes among the members of the Church were, naturally, 
hailed with joy by the presbyterians, and the united state of their 
communion referred to with satisfaction. At the time when the 
Church divisions were healed by the concordate, the presbyterians 
were planting the seeds of dissent in their communion, which so soon 
after produced the numerous secession sects with which their kirk is 
tainted in the present day. ‘The Seceders, that numerous and powerful 
sect of the presbyterians, began to divide from their elder brethren 
at the time when the Church was once more reunited by the concor- 
date of 1732. The admissions of such seceding men among the 
presbyterians as Wodrow, are proofs that at this time the kirkmen 
did not regard their establishment as secure; and they clearly show 
that in many districts, especially towards the north, the presbyterians 
were very far from certain of the attachment of the people. “ Lay- 
ing all these together,” says Wodrow, after a catalogue of “ episco- 
palian encroachments,” “ I fear a very few years will bring about a 
terrible change in this church, and the inclination, for the most part, 
will be for bringing in the English Services among us; and some 
think, were it not for the listlessness of the English as to any 
worship, and their apprehensions that it is not safe at present to break 
in upon this reserved article of the Union, we had had prelacies and 
ceremonies amongst us by this time. The Lord pity us!” The 
Church congregations at this time were numerous, and supported by 
the highest and best of the land ; and had not the enterprise of the 
year '45 worked that fatal discouragement to the Church, from which 
it did not recover for more than half a century, Wodrow’s fears might 
have had some chance of eventual realization. 

During the next ten years no event of any consequence occurs in 
the history of the Scottish Church. Externally, the Church enjoyed 
peace and security. The absence of any new attempts against the 
house of Hanover had calmed the fears of the adherents of that line, 
and rendered them less eager in enforcing the laws against the follow- 
ers of the Stuarts. The presbyterians were too much engaged with the 
rapid increase of the secession from their own communion, to bestow 
much attention on the Church; and the troubles of the Porteus riot 
occupied their minds, to the general exclusion of any thoughts about 
their adversaries. 

“ During that period,” says Bishop Russell, “her clergy were numerous, 
and many of them learned, whilst her chapels were frequented by all orders of 
the people, from the highest peer to the lowest peasant, even judges and magis- 
trates joining in her worship. Although the king was not prayed for by name, 
and although by far the greater number of the clergy were attached to the 
exiled prince, political opinions, respecting the rights of the sovereign, were at 


no period, at least after the extinction of the college party, made terms of com- 
munion. Some even of the clergy, and, indeed, one of the most learned 
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among them, disclaimed the very idea of indefeasible hereditary right, and de- 
clared that they thought the sovereign who afforded protection to the people, 
was in return intitled to their allegiance and prayers; but such clergymen 
were restrained from deviating from the general practice of their fathers and 
brethren by the oath of abjuration, which, os a kind of right, that, if pos- 
sessed by any one, they could not but think was possessed by him whom they 
were called on to abjure, they could not take ; and without taking the oath of 
abjuration, as well as of allegiance, the praying for king George by name would 
have been no advantage to them whatever. Of all this the magistrates, to 
whom was intrusted the execution of the laws, were fully sensible, and there- 
fore they seldom if ever enforced the penal part of the Act of Queen Anne.” 


In the year 43, some temporary discussion arose in the Church 
connected with the passing of the canons of that year, in which the 
terms of the concordate were included, and the attempt which was 
unsuccessfully, made to introduce a non-juring bishop, of the name of 
Smith, into the episcopal college of Scotland. We must be content 
with referring our readers to Mr. Lawson’s sixteenth chapter, for a 
full account of this unseemly discussion. 

At this moment of peace and prosperity the enterprise of the 

ear 45 broke upon the Church. In a few months, the best blood 
of Scotland flowed on the field and the scaffold—estates were for- 
feited—families alienated and exiled—and the Church proscribed and 
persecuted, as if none but its ministers and members had been con- 
cerned in the disastrous enterprise. The victor of Culloden, on his 
march to the north, closed every episcopal chapel, and incited the 
people to burn and destroy these humble edifices. In an incredibly 
short time, every chapel in Scotland had been ransacked and closed, 
either by the military or the mob, and the majority of the clergy and 
laity insulted and personally maltreated. In the summer of the year 
1746 the act against the Scottish Church was passed. Every epi- 
scopal minister must register his letters of orders, pray for the king by 
name, and take every oath required by law, under pain of six months’ 
imprisonment for the first offence, and transportation for life on a 
second conviction. By the act of George I. eight persons besides 
the family were necessary to constitute a congregation within the 
terms of the act; now it was reduced to five, and a further penalty 
was exacted from any member of a congregation who attended an 
unlicensed minister, and did not turn informer. One more blow was 
required, and that was now struck. The only legal letters of orders 
were henceforth to be those of a bishop of the English or Irish Church ; 
by this clause the Church in Scotland was declared by parliament to 
be no church. In this attempt to annihilate the Church succession, 
its opponents were disappointed. Within a year of the passing of 
this persecuting act, Mr. Gerard was elected by the presbyters of 
Aberdeen as their bishop, and consecrated by Bishops White, Falconer, 
Rait, and Alexander. Citic the supposition that the Scottish letters 


of orders, if registered before the Ist of September, would be legal 
under the new act, several of the clergy who had not been very 
conspicuous in the late political disturbances, registered their letters, 
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took the oaths, and endeavoured to render their chapels legal places 
of worship. This was not what the government wished ; and, conse- 

uently, in the year 1748, the act was revised and amended. All 

cottish letters of orders, whether registered or not, were declared 
illegal, and even private chaplains, except presbyterians, were for- 
bidden. It was in vain that the English bishops threw out the 
obnoxious clause ; the influence of Lord Hardwicke, supported by all 
the representative peers of Scotland, obtained its replacement. It 
was in vain that Bishops Sherlock and Maddox spoke of the poverty 
that must, of necessity, fall on the Scottish clergy, were they thus 
forbidden from following their calling. With equal cruelty and 
ignorance they were told by several peers, that these clergy might 
pursue any base or servile labour, or take orders again in England 
and Ireland. ‘‘ This clause,” said Bishop Maddox, “ was fraught 
with such dangerous consequences to the public, and such great hard- 
ships upon private men, that I can, neither as a Christian, a church- 
man, an Englishman, a faithful subject to his majesty, nor as a man 
of any humanity, give my consent to its being passed into a law.” 
“* This clause,” said Dr. Secker, “‘ seems, in my opinion, to arrogate 
to the civil authority a power to determine whether a priest has been 
duly and regularly ordained, or a bishop consecrated—a question with 
which no true member of the Church of England will allow the civil 
authority to have any thing todo. Jt is the Church only that can 
determine this question ; and tf the Church determines that a priest 
has been duly and regularly ordained, he ought not by any civil 
authority to be debarred the exercise of his function, provided he con- 
Jorms in every other respect to the law.” ‘These arguments were in 
vain ; the presbyterians were in power, and they were determined to 
deny the privilege of political repentance to their opponents. In the 
time of Charles II. .the acceptance of the indulgence enabled any 
presbyterian to retain his parish church. It was not so now, when 
presbyterianism was established and episcopacy degraded, as far as 
man could effect either the one or the other. The clergy submitted 
with meekness to the calamities they could not avert; and whilst they 
administered the holy rites privately and without ostentation, they 
trusted to better times and the superintending providence of their 
divine Master. 


“ So vigilantly were the clergy watched after the passing of the clause in 
1748, that it was with the utmost difficulty they could celebrate any of the 
services of religion. There are instances of individual clergymen performing 
public worship no less than sixteen times in one day; the sacrament of baptism 
was often administered in the woods, and the holy communion with the greatest 
privacy. Confirmations were held with closed doors in private houses, and 
divine service often performed in the open air, in the northern counties, amid 
the mountains or in the recesses of forests.—The expedients adopted to evade 
the law, which liberally allowed the clergy four hearers, besides the members 
of the family, in celebrating divine service, were various and ingenious. In 
some cases, in several districts, the people were congregated at the mansions of 
noblemen and gentlemen. The service was performed by the officiating 
clergyman in a large room on the ground floor, in which were the clergyman, 
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the family, and four persons. The window-frames, however, were removed, 
and as many as could look in or hear from the outside listened and responded. 
If the apartment communicated by wide folding doors with another room, the 
doors were removed for the time, and that room was filled with people, who 
could hear and see with the greatest ease, while in the other apartment were 
only the clergyman, the family, and four persons. If the apartment was not so 
constructed, the passages and staircases were crowded with auditors, and every 
spot in the vicinity of the room where the pastor's voice could be heard. 
Sometimes divine service was celebrated under a shed, in which was the 
number allowed by law, while the people stood at a small distance in the open 
air. At times parties of people would resort to the residence of the clergyman 
in succession, when the service was read, and a short sermon delivered; at 
other times the clergyman was invited to private houses, where he found a 
number of people assembled in various rooms; the outer doors were instantly 
locked, and, stationing himself in the passage or staircase, he in this position, 
and elevating his voice, performed the whole service.’—LZawson, pp. 300, 
301, 302. 

We have no wish to detail the severities with which the act of 
1748 was put in force against the clergy of Scotland. Such as it 
was, carried on by a government of a christian state, professing the 
same religious principles, and acknowledging the same ecclesiastical 
government in England as it was persecuting in Scotland, it has, hap- 
pily, few parallels in history. ‘To excuse it on the score of political 
bias, is to overlook the plain tendency of the act of 1748, and to forget 
the grounds on which alone it was objected to by every English 
bishop. Notwithstanding the persecution, the Church in Scotland 
did not omit to continue her succession. Bp. White succeeded the 
aged Keith as primus in 1759, and the Rev. H. Edgar was conse- 
crated his coadjutor in the same year, and succeeded him as diocesan 
of Fife within two years afterwards. ‘Towards the end of the reign 
of George the Second, the severity of the persecution gradually 
ceased, and the clergy, though still under the ban of the act, did not 
fear boldly to evade the law, and to perform the rites of religion to 
their people. For some years previous to the accession of George 
the Third, numerous Episcopal clergy, ordained by English or Irish 
Bishops, had come into Scotland, and qualified themselves as mini- 
sters ; Episcopalians, indeed, in orders and in title, but rather inde- 
pendents in principle, as declining the diocesan jurisdiction of the 
Scottish Bishops. The discouragement given to informations against 
the clergy by the ministers of George III. was produetive of most 
salutary consequences to the Church. Chapels began to rise in the 
towns and greater villages, candidates for the ministry appeared, 
ordinations were openly held, and congregations willingly received 
the newly-ordained as their pastors. Opinion must have indeed 
undergone a marvellous change, when Bp. Falconer in 1764 could 
venture to consecrate a presbyterian burying- ground, and the 
presbytery, when duly informed of the act, could be content to 
reprimand those elders who had. been present at the ceremony, 
and to allow the bishop to pass off unscathed. Little of interest 
occurred in the history of the church in Scotland, until the year 1784, 
when the blessings of Episcopacy were given to the Americans, by 
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the consecration of Dr. Seabury as Bishop of Connecticut.* It was 
this act on the part of the Scottish bishops that seems to have re- 
ealled the Church of England to a remembrance of the existence 
of a branch of the Church Catholic in Scotland, having the same 
orders and using the same Liturgy. “ It first,” says Bp. Skinner, 
“* introduced me to the knowledge and acquaintance of some eminent 
divines of the Church of England. They were the men who thence- 
forth interested themselves so much in the respect of the penal 
statutes, and in the grievously depressed state of our Church, that, 
for my own part, I had only to inform them, and some invaluable and 
equally zealous lay friends, what my venerable colleagues and I wished 
to be done, and they did it.” 

“ After the consecration of Bishop Seabury,” says our author, “ various plans 
were a by the friends of the Scottish episcopal church to procure the 
repeal of the penal laws of 1746 and 1748 ; but the predilections of some of the 
older clergy, supported by their laity, proved an obstacle as long as the Prince 
Charles Edward was alive. In the summer of 1786, one of the Scottish clergy 
resided some time in England, and held many conversations on the subject, 
not only with Dr. Horne, then Dean of Canterbury, (afterwards Bishop of 
Norwich,) and Dr. Berkeley, but with the Primate. It was the unanimous 
epinion of the Archbishop and the two dignitaries now named, that no attempt 
should be made to procure a repeal of those laws during the life of the Count 
of Albany, as the prince was styled, which was not then likely to be of long 
duration. ‘When you do apply for a repeal,’ said the Archbishop, ‘ take care 
not to ask for too much, lest you obtain nothing. You were happy and pros- 
perous under Queen Anne’s toleration; ask nothing more than to be again 
placed under its protection. Let him who shall take the lead in your 
favour in either house of parliament move for nothing more at first than a 
simple repeal of the laws of 1746 and 1748. These laws are so severe, and 
will appear so unjust, that the bare reading of them will carry the motion 
unanimously ; and if you shall find it necessary to ask for more afterwards, 
more will probably be granted to you.’””— Lawson, p. 334. 


Within eighteen months, Charles Edward expired at Rome; and 
despite of the vain declarations of the Cardinal Prince, the race of 
the Stuarts had now evidently run their course, and their claim to 
the throne become utterly hopeless. The Scottish Episcopalians 
could now offer their allegiance to the king, without infringing their 
own principles. Three months after the prince’s death, the Bishops 
met at Aberdeen ; and after a conference with the presbyters, resolved 
to pray for the reigning king and the royal family by name. Two 
persons alone objected. The king was informed of the fact ; and in 
reply to the Scottish Bishops, expressed his great satisfaction at this 
proof of their loyalty and attachment to his person, and the Primates 
of Canterbury and York were humbly requested to recommend to 
their Bishops the repeal of the penal statutes, under which the Church 
in Scotland had so long groaned; and under the judicious manage- 





* Wesley is generally supposed to have applied about this time to Bp. — 
the primus of the Scottish church, for Episcopal consecration for two of his 
preachers. Mr. Lawson’s account seems to negative the general report, which is 
further disproved by Bp. Torry, who had every opportunity of knowing Bp. Kil- 
gour’s correspondence, having never heard of Wesley's application. See Lawson, 
pp. 332, 333. 
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ment of the new primus, Dr. Skinner, who happily for the Church 
was elected to that high post at this eventful crisis, every person of 
consequence, likely to be favourably inclined to the cause, was con- 
sulted. ‘The temporary illness of the king for a time delayed the 
proposed measures; but at length in April 1789, the primus and 
two other bishops proceeded to London, with the draught of the 
proposed bill, and exerted their utmost endeavours to procure its 
enactment. The opposition of the Presbyterians, and also of those 
Episcopal Independents, if such a misnomer may be allowed, who 
had received orders from English and Irish bishops, and refused all 
submission to episcopal jurisdiction, aided by the untoward conduct 
of Lord Thurlow, who deeming himself not sufficiently courted by 
the Scottish deputation, used all his tact and influence against the 
measure, threw out the measure in the House of Peers: nor were 
the attempts in the two succeeding sessions of more avail. 

For four years, the promoters of the measure had to contend with 
the open opposition of their enemies, and the captious queries and 
frivolous objections of the offended chancellor. At length in 1791, 
after numerous petitions had been presented from the royal burghs, 
in favour of the measure, the Earl of Kellie, one of the representa- 
tive peers, moved for leave to bring in the bill. 


“Two days afterwards the bill was read a first time, without any opposition 
on the part of Lord Thurlow, who merely observed that some alterations would 
be necessary. On the 2d of May, the Earl of Elgin moved the second reading ; 
and on this occasion, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Bishops 
of London, Durham, Salisbury, St. David’s, Oxford, Bangor, and Carlisle were 

resent. After the Earl of Elgin had stated the principle of the bill to the 
ne and the situation of those it was intended to relieve, the Lord Chan- 
cellor left the woolsack, and in the course of his speech declared, that though 
he would not object to the principle of the bill, he thought it his duty to make 
some observations on it; and he concluded by remarking, that as the religious 
principles of the episcopalians ‘ were not sufficiently known, or at least no 

ublic evidence was given what these were, or how far they deserved that 
indulgence which was intended by this bill, he did not think it would be prudent 
to grant it on such a broad unlimited footing, as it might open a door to 
similar applications, and create much unnecessary trouble to the legislature.’ ”— 
Lawson, p. 339. 


The effect of Lord Thurlow’s suggestion was to introduce sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles, “‘as the best and only means 
of showing in a legal manner,” says Bishop Russell, “ what our 
religious principles were.” From the Reformation to the rebellion, 
the only confession of faith in Scotland was the twenty-five articles 
of Knox, ratified by the Estates in 1560 and used by both com- 
munions. During the ascendancy of the kirk this was superseded on 
their part by the Westminster confession, but on the restoration of 
the church with the monarchy, the old faith once more became the 
national standard. From the revolution the candidates for episcopal 
ordination were not required to sign any confession of faith; they 
solemnly professed their faith in the Scriptures, and declared that 
nothing not therein, or not to be proved thereby, was to be taught as 
necessary to salvation. The Bill, thus altered, passed the Lords, and, 
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after a rapid progress through the commons, received the royal 
assent in June 1792. One harsh clause alone remained in the act, 
that by which the Scottish clergy were forbidden to officiate in 
England unless ordained by an English or Irish Bishop. This has 
now but lately been partially repealed; ere long we may hope to 
record its total abolition. Dr.Gaskin, Mr. Steven, and the late 
lamented Judge Park, shared with the Scottish bishops the labour and 
honour of this successful attack on the penal statues of "46 and '48; 
and the Scottish prelates would not retire from London, before they 
had presented to each of their three friends a lasting memorial of the 
sincere gratitude which the episcopal church, relieved from penal 
statutes, offered to their true friends, in commemoration of their kind 
and important services towards obtaining that relief. 

We have now at some length traced the varied fortunes of our 
sister church in Scotland, from the revolution to the final repeal of 
the persecuting statutes, which her firm adherence to the Stuart family 
had, in the main, brought upon her. We will not now speak of her 
great exertions since her restoration to peace and safety; of her 
numerous charities, which she has, year after year, raised among her 
own members—charities one and all subjected to the superintendence 
of her prelates, and regulated by her clergy, neither need we here 
mention the last sad instance of schism in her well-tried communion, 
an event of too late occurrence to be written of with calm and 
dispassionate language; rather, with a general reference to our 
author’s full and very elaborate history, a history bringing times down 
to the last consecration in Edingburgh, we will close this, we hope 
not uninteresting article, with a passage from Bishop Russell’s late 
charge, so well delineating the position and prospects of the church 
in Scotland. 


‘‘< Our attachment to our own doctrines,’ says the Bishop, ‘has never rendered 
us intolerant towards others whose tenets are different, who either have not 
taken the trouble to examine into our system, or who are disposed to under- 
value it because it has not the authority of a legal establishment. On all occa- 
sions we have maintained our peculiarities, without any wish to infringe on the 
Christian liberty of others, or allowing the remotest grudge to harbour in our 
minds. Did we not differ from the presbyterian church in some essential 
points, we should have no apology for dissenting from her pale, nor be able to 
acquit ourselves of the blame of a needless and disgraceful schism. If the 
episcopal church in Scotland enjoys no protection from the state farther than is 
implied in a liberal toleration, neither is she in any degree impeded in the 
exercise of her discipline, nor restricted in her spiritual prerogative, by the 
pressure of laws emanating from a secular source. In those respects she 
enjoys all the freedom which belonged to the primitive Christians before any of 
the kingdoms of the world ae to belong to the kingdom of the Redeemer. 
The form of episcopacy that exists amongst us is that which has properly been 
described as moderate, and for the attainment of which a great effort was made 
two centuries ago. The legislative power is vested alike in Bishops and clergy ; 
the consent of each being held indispensable to the enactment of our canons. 
‘The administration of our laws, too, is intrusted to both orders, as represented 
in the synods annually held,—the diocesan and episcopal. Our strength and 
security rests entirely upon principle, warmed and enlightened by confidence 
and mutual affection. Principle cannot be destroyed, and it will never die. 
You may depress a man to the lowest depths of poverty; you may tear his 
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flesh on the rack, and give his body to be burned; but you cannot reach the 
inward part, where is lodged the covenant which he has made with his God 
and his own soul. Ile fears not them which kill the body, and after that have 
no more that they can do; and hence the last breath of the expiring martyr 
rises to heaven, and becomes a flame either to enlighten or consume. No 
church was ever more tried by adversity than that to which we belong; and 
by a species of adversity, too, which sooner exhausts the principle of endurance 
than a direct persecution pointed against the life. When men are dragged to 
the scaffold, and held up as a spectacle to a sympathising and admiring multi- 
tude, a power of reaction is created in the soul, which laughs to scorn the 
weapons of such warfare, and at the same time forges other weapons which will 
in due season avenge their cause. The iron which entered into the soul of the 
episcopalian, when penal laws hung over his head, was not taken from the 
burning “y furnace ; it was rather like that cold and o~- instrument which 
pierced the heart of the young Hebrew, when he lay in the prison of Egypt, 
suffering at once from forgetfulness, groundless suspicion, and contempt. But 
the pains and penalties denounced against Scottish churchmen made no change 
on their principles, nor on their determination to adhere to them. The fate of 
the Puritans in England illustrates the difference between a system founded on 
a well-defined principle, acknowledged by all, and held indispensable by all, 
and a system which rests merely on local opinion, is supported by a few leaders 
who succeed in impressing their sentiments on the passing age, and which, 
having such an origin, cannot be expected to continue long in one stay. In 
the circumstances which distinguish the position of our body, our principles, 
while they are clear and distinct, are most easily reduced to practice; and as 
our views and motives are the same, so, generally speaking, are our feelings 
and conduct. With us there can be no such distinction as High Churchmen 
and Low Churchmen,—a distinction that has no appreciable meaning anywhere, 
but which here must be positively absurd. Were we not churchmen, we ought 
not to be professional members of the communion to which we belong ; and 
J see not how we can be either more or less.’” 


Such, then, has been the Scottish church in its difficulties, its hard- 
ships, its vicissitudes, its discouragements. Its succession preserved 
by men, humble and lowly in the world’s account, conscientious, steady, 
resolute, and persevering in the right path ; every succession seem- 
ingly imparting new vigour to the entire body, by the addition of 
some young and zealous presbyter. And now she stands openly 
before the nation; and all classes, from the noble to the peasant, 
worship at her altars. What may be in store for her, God alone can 
tell. It is our duty zealously to cooperate, as members of a sister 
church, with the clergy and laity of her communion, as far as we can to 
obliterate the few distinctions between us, to succour her in her mis- 
fortunes, support her in distress, counsel her in her difficulties, and 
warn her in her prospriety. 


Rambles in Yucatan, including a Visit to the remarkable Ruins of 
Chi-Chen, Kabah, Zayi, Uxmal, &c. By B. M. Norman. 
New York. 1843. 


Stnce the time that Waldeck first spoke of the relics of cities of 
the aborigines of the new world, many years elapsed ere the subject 
was again mooted, and the persevering curiosity of travellers directed 
to the wondrous and inexplicable piles with which the plains of 
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Mexico and its adjoining provinces are covered. At length the 
labours of Mr. Stephens, and his companion, Gatherwood, re-directed 
public attention to this interesting subject, and revived among Ameri- 
cans as great an enthusiasm in the discovery of the long-neglected 
homes of their predecessors, as years since pervaded the literary world 
of France on the subject of the hieroglyphic wonders of the banks of 
the Nile. The field of investigation is large ; the labour required in 
conducting these researches arduous. In the first work of Mr. Stevens, 
now so well known in this country, the ruins of Mexico proper were 
carefully and elaborately delineated and described. Much, however, in 
the immediate vicinity of his researches remained unnoticed. In the 
peninsula of Yucatan, but one city, that of Uxmal, was noticed by 
that writer, and that in but a few sentences towards the conclusion of 
his work. The wonders of Chi-Chen, Kabah, and Zayi, lav not in 
his route, and were, consequently, left unrecorded. This deficiency 
has been supplied by Mr. Norman’s book; a work indeed of less 
pretensions, but not less interest and information, than that of his 
more voluminous predecessor. Doubtless there are passages in this 
work that would hardly be tolerated in this country—passages which 
seem to cast a doubt on the religion of the writer, except so far as it 
is capable of being included as one of the negations of Romanism, 
but which show such an entire disregard of the feelings of the people 
among whom his lot was cast for a short time, as to disgust the most 
furious paper of the Protestant Association. 'To what form, or sect, 
or heresy Mr. Norman nominally belongs, we know not. When 
we read his laments over the power of the clergy, and his trivial 
remarks on the mistaken penitential zeal of the monks of Merida, 
we naturally class him as a Protestant; we turn over a few pages, and 
discover our author attending vespers at Chi-chen, handing the 
drunken priest out of the chapel, and performing the ceremonies of 
the Romish church himself, as well as he knew how, we are naturally 
at a loss to class our religionist. With these remarks we proceed to 
the writer’s novelties. 

Between the bays of Honduras and Campeachy, lies a peninsula 
stretching from the main land of Mexico towards the western corner 
of the island of Cuba, in length about 500 miles, in breadth 
about 160. Some half million of people, chiefly Indians, inhabit 
the plain land of which this territory is composed, and form a 
new republic out of the greater one of Mexico, that of Yucatan, 
a sovereign state, with the due complement of presidents, coun- 
cillors, and all the other paraphernalia of a democratic government 
of limited electors. There is little either in the soil or climate of 
the country, to encourage the agriculturist. To the north, the plain 
consists of a light soil, laid upon solid and broken masses of a white 
lime and flint rock, whilst to the south the heavy rains of the country 
render the rich loam of that district more tantalizing than productive 
to the agricultural labourer. Rivers the country has not; but the 
natural wells, or sonatos, supplied, as the people believe, by the countless 
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subterranean streams that flow under the surface of the country, give 
a constant and sufficient supply of water to the inhabitants. Such 
is the last new republic of the new world, the scene of the labours of 
our traveller, the depositary of the five ruined cities that now attest 
the power, the numbers, and the skill of the aborigines of America. 

It was towards the close of the year 1841, that Mr. Norman sailed 
from New Orleans for the Havanna, resolved to embrace the first 
opportunity that presented itself to ran down to the coast of Mexico, 
and December was three parts gone before he anchored in the port of 
Sisal, on the coast of Yucatan. Caring much more about the ruined 
than the existing cities of that country, our traveller wasted but a 
small portion of his time and patience in Sisal, and the capital of the 
province, but, passing rapidly across the country in an easternly direc- 
tion, reached the hacienda, that now stands on the skirts of the ruins 
of Chi-chen. This city, to all appearance the greatest among the 
ruined ones, contains four very remarkable piles: the temple, the 
pyramid, the dome, and the house of the Caciques. Passing from 
this spot, in a westernly course, towards the base of the Cordileras, we 
reach the less distinguishable mounds of Kabah; immediately on 
crossing the mountain-range we descend into Zayi, and again some 
twelve or fourteen miles direct east, reach the wonders of Uxmal. 
In all these ruined cities, so far as we are permitted to discover, we 
have distinct specimens of the secular and religious architecture of 
the aborigines. The houses of the Caciques at Chi-chen, and of the 
governor, and the Nun’s at Uxmal, come under the first class, whilst 
the pyramids at Chi-chen, Zayi, and Uxmal, and the temple and dome 
at the first of these ruins, are included in the second division ; under 
what class we are to range the pigeon-houses of Uxmal, we know not. 
But we proceed to give examples of the secular architecture of the 
Mexicans, which we hope to render tolerably intelligible to our readers, 
by the accompanying ground plan :— 
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“ Situated about three rods south-west of the ruins of the dome, are those of 
the House or tne Caciques. I cut my way through the thick growth of small 
wood to this sublime pile, and by the aid of my compass, was enabled to reach 
the east front of the building. Here I felled the trees that hid it, and the whole 
front was opened to my view, presenting the most strange and incomprehensible 
pile of architecture that my eyes ever beheld—elaborate, elegant, stupendous— 
yet belonging to no order now known to us. The front [Aq of this wonderful 
edifice, measures 32 feet, and its height 20, extending to the main building 
50 feet. Over the door-way, which favours the Egyptian style of archi- 
tecture, is a heavy lintel of stone, containing two double rows of hierogly- 
phics, with a sculptured ornament intervening. Above these are the remains 
of hooks carved in stone, with raised lines of drapery running through them, 
which apparently have been broken off by the falling of the heavy finishing 
from the top of the building; over which, surrounded by a variety of chaste 
and beautifully-ornamented borders, and encircled within a wreath is a female 
figure in a sitting posture, in basso relievo, having a head-dress of feathers, 
cords, and tassels, and the neck ornamented. The angles of this building are 
tastefully carved. The ornaments continue round the sides, which are divided 
into two compartments, different in their arrangements, though not in style. 
Attached to the angles are large projecting hooks, skilfully worked; and perfect 
rosettesand stars, with spears reversed, are put together with the utmost precision.” 


And here it was that, among myriads of strange ornaments and 
devices, two were seen on which our forefathers prided themselves as 
distinctive marks of the peculiar architecture that sprang out of the 
rude Saxon—the chevron and cable mouldings of the Normans. It is 
not only the nineteenth century, that finds it difficult to establish its 
claim to originality. 


“The sides have three doorways [B B B], each opening into small apart- 
ments, which are finished with square blocks of stone; the floors of the same 
material, but have been covered with cement, which is now broken. The apart- 
ments are small, owing to the massive walls enclosing them, and the acute 
angled arch forming the ceiling. The working and laying of the stone are as 
perfect as they could have been under the directions of a modern architect. 
Contiguous to this front are two irregular buildings; the one on the right, 
[C] situated some 25 feet from it, (about two feet off the right line,) has a 
front of about 35 feet, its sides 10 feet wide, and its height 20 feet; con- 
taining one room, similar in its finish to those before described. The front 
of this building is elaborately sculptured with rosettes and borders, and orna- 
mental lines; the rear is formed of finely-cut stone, now much broken. Near 
by are numerous heaps of hewn and broken stone, sculptured work and pillars. 
The other building on the left, (] is about eight feet from the principal 
front, and measuring 22 feet in ength, 13 in width, and 36 in height. The 
top is much broken, and has the appearance of having been much 
higher. On all sides of this building are carved figures, broken images in 
sitting postures, rosettes and ornamental borders, laid off in compartments, 
each compartment having three carved hooks on each side and angle. This 
building contains but one room, similar to that on the right; a soil has collected 
on the tops of these structures, to the depth of three or four feet, in which trees 
and other vegetation are flourishing.” 


Such is the front of this building. Mr. Norman now worked his 
way round to the north side of the main edifice, where a small flight 
of stone steps [E] led him to the main edifice, a platform 100 by 75 
feet, and at a height of 40 feet from the ground, with a range 
of rooms over two-thirds of the area [F'], and the relics of a pro- 
menade on the remainder [G]. 
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“The majority of these rooms,” says Mr. Norman, “were plastered, or 
covered with a fine white cement, some of which was still quite perfect. By 
washing I discovered fresco paintings, but they were very much obliterated and 
the subjects could not be distinguished. On the eastern end of these rooms [H], 
is a hall running transversely, four feet wide, (having the high, angular ceiling,) 
one side of which is filled with a variety of sculptured work, principally rosettes 
and borders, with rows of small pilasters, having three square recesses, and a 
small room on either side. Over the doorways of each are stone lintels, three 
feet square, carved with hieroglyphics, to show the front and under side. The 
western end of these rooms is in almost total ruins. The northern side has a 
flight of stone steps, but much dilapidated, leading to the top; the southern 
range of rooms is much broken, the outside of which yet shows the elaborate 
work with which the whole building was finished.” 

Into the interior of the central mass of building, there appeared 
no entrance, nor could any traces of apartments be discovered, through 
those few breaches which time had made in the apparently solid mass 
of masonry. Such is the great palace of Chi-chen. There are also 
two other houses still visible in these ruins: one containing as many 
as eighteen rooms, with the same angular ceiling, and varied lines of 
hieroglyphics as those in the house of the Caciques, and bearing over 
each of the inner doorways an enormous lintel stone, as much as 
12 inches deep, 48 long, and 32 wide, on the inner side of which 
is the figure of an Indian, in full dress, with cap and feathers, 
sitting upon a cushioned seat finely worked, and having before 
him a vase of flowers, and around him a border of hieroglyphics. 
The other house has but one peculiarity, a hall, with a range 
of sculptured and painted hieroglyphics over the entire length of the 
doorways that lined its sides, and led to rooms in total ruins, whilst 
across the hall were beams of the zuporte wood, still perfect, and 
bearing creases, as if worn by the hammock ropes. 

Extensive as are the ruins of the Caciques’ house, they are mere 
nothing to those of the so-called governor’s house at Uxmal. A 
low terrace, upwards of 500 feet square, carries another of little 
less dimensions, but rising to a height of 30 feet, and enclosed 
with a wall of fine hewn stone. Upon this terrace rises another of 
smaller dimensions, itself indeed nearly 340 feet in length, and 
82 in breadth, whilst a majestic flight of stone steps leads up 
to the platform of this inner terrace, 30 feet above its predecessor ; 
on this third terrace stands that pile to which the Indians have given 
the name of the Governor's house. 

“This majestic pile,” says Mr. Norman, “faces the east; is 272 feet long, 
36 broad, and 24 high. The whole building is plain, (unlike that of Chi- 
chen,) from the base to the mouldings, which run through the centre over 
the doorways ; over which, to the top, are ornaments and sculptured work 
in great profusion, and of the most rich, strange, and elaborate workmanship. 
It is divided into double ranges of rooms, from front to rear. Two of the 
principal are situated in the centre, 55 feet long, 10 broad, and about 
19 high, with an angular ceiling, occupying one half of the entire room. 
There are fourteen other rooms on the front and rear, also two rooms on each 
end, and one in front and rear of the two recesses, of about one-half of the 
average size. The interior of these rooms is sometimes covered with a beautiful 
hard finish, and at others presents a surface of rmiform square blocks of smooth 
stone. The floors are of stone, covered with a hard composition, which, toge- 
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ther with the stone, is now much broken. The inner sides of the doorways are 
pierced, and hooks attached, whereon doors were probably hung. There are, also, 
apertures in the walls, where beams rested, to support hammocks, some of which 
still remain, and show the marks of the cords. There were no fresco or other paint- 
tings or decorations of any kind to be discerned in the interior of the building.” 

It is, however, on the front of this building that the greatest 
architectural skill has been exhibited. The walls are thick, of durable 
limestone, hewn and laid with the greatest care. There are eleven 
entrances, and the finish of the angles is as sharp and smooth as if 
cut with a knife. 

“The ornaments are composed of small square pieces of stone, shaped with 
infinite skill, and inserted between the mortar and stone, with the greatest care 
and precision. About two-thirds of the ornaments are still remaining upon 
the facade; the most elaborate are over the centre or main entrance. These 
have fallen, and now are a heap of ruins at the base. One of them was the 
figure of a man, with a head-dress of feathers and tassels; part of which still 
remains, with lines of hieroglyphics underneath. The ground-work of the 
ornaments is chiefly composed of raised lines running diagonally, forming 
diamond or lattice-work, over which are rosettes and stars, and, in bold relief, 
the beautiful Chinese border. Over the principal doorway are the remains of a 
female figure, in a sitting posture; the Sods and legs have fallen. It has a 
fine head-dress of cap and tassels, and neck ornaments; the waist looks quite 
natural, and the He 3 was finely finished. On each side of this figure was 
hieroglyphical writing.” 

Let us now turn to the Nuns’ house at Uxmal. An extensive 
pile of ruins, consisting of four ranges of buildings arranged in a 
quadrangle, and standing on a terrace measuring above 1100 feet 
around, and varying in height from 15 to 24 feet. The southern 
range, in length about 200 feet, and in height 16, has the principal 
entrance, an acute angled archway, wanting but the least rounding of 
angles to convert it into an early English doorway. The oppo- 
site, or northern, range, presents five entrances, and, though 60 feet 
less in length than its opponent, establishes its claim to the principal 
station, by being raised on a platform some 24 feet high, from whence 
it entirely overlooks the rest of the buildings. The eastern and 
western ranges are of equal lengths, about 140 feet, and stand 
on raised foundations, 10 feet in height, but the ornaments are every- 
where different, and the arrangement and size of the rooms very varying 
in fashion and size. 

“The western facade,” says our traveller, “is much broken. The remains 
of two great serpents, however, are still quite perfect; their heads turned back, 
and entwining each other. They extend the whole length of the fagade, through 
a chaste groundwork of ornamental lines, interspersed with various rosettes. 
They are put together by small blocks of stone, exquisitely worked, and arranged 
with the nicest skill and precision, The heads of the serpents are adorned with 
pluming feathers and tassels, their mouths widely extended, and their tails repre- 
sent the rattle divisions.” 

Here, again, we have that most favourite ornament, the carved 
hooks of stone, placed over the doorways, and at the angles of the 
divisions, apparently prepared for the display of ornamental hangings. 
Within the quadrangle is a terrace leading down by steps on all sides 
into a large court, in the centre of which is an excavation, con- 
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taining one immense shapeless stone. A like one was excavated 
from the area of the main terrace of the governor’s house, and was, 
doubtless, equally with this, of supposed talismanic power. 

Such are the specimens yet to be seen of the secular architecture 
of the Indians, and as we hardly know where to place that strange 
building to which the Indians have attached the name of the Pigeon- 
house of Uxmal, and conceive it to be somewhat of a middle term 
between the plainly secular and plainly religious edifices, we will give 
our author’s description of the edifice before we enter on the temples, 
pyramids, and dome of Chi-chen and Uxmal :— 


“« A few rods distant, in a south-westernly direction from the governor's house; 
are the remains of an extensive range or succession of ruins, composed of 
terraces, walls, rooms, corridors, and court-yards. The principal view fronts 
the north, and probably was connected with the governor’s house; a wall of 
200 feet remains standing on a foundation of 10 feet. Its width is 25 feet, 
having ranges of rooms on both sides, only parts of which remain. This wall 
has an acute-angled arched doorway through the centre, similar to that of the 
nun’s house, with rooms on both sides. The top of this wall has numefous square 
apertures through it, which have the appearance of pigeon-holes, and its edge 
is formed like the gable-end of a house, uniformly notched. The front of this 
wall appears to have been an immense court or square, enclosed by stone 
walls leading to the nuns’ house; the interior of this square, apparently, shows 
the ruins of walls, and rooms, and walks, but nothing definite could be made 
out. In the rear of the principal wall is another court, or square, but much 
smaller than that in front, fester broken corridors, and the sides running back 
to an artificial elevation of about 50 feet, the form of which was lost, owing to 
the dilapidation of the sides and angles: ruins of rooms and corridors, both at 
its base and summit, were perceptible. Other squares can be defined by broken 
walls contiguous to these extensive ruins; also numerous mounds. In the centre 
of the avenue between the governor’s and the nuns’ house, in a line with the 
principal doorway of the latter building, are the ruins of two wells, running 
parallel with each other, north and south, about 12 feetapart. The eastern and 
inner side shows the remains of a serpent along its facade, similar to that of 
the nuns’ house—a small portion, however, only remains. J¢ shows also roums 
and ceilings quite level with the ground. The western wall is more perfect, and 
has a ring inserted in its fagade, like those of Chi-chen; but instead of orna- 
ments, presents hieroglyphics on its sides.” 


The religious buildings of the Americans still discoverable seem 
to have been of three kinds ; an example of each of which we propose 
to give in the case of the temple of Chi-chen, and its almost inex- 
plicable dome, and the pyramid of Uxmal. That each of the edifices 
were especially devoted to religious purposes, few can doubt who have 
compared their peculiarities with those of acknowledged religious 
character in other climes, or who consider the common custom among 
the ancients, especially in an early state of civilization ‘and religious 
knowledge, to symbolize their faith in the forms of their religious 
edifices. The dome especially will illustrate this custom. 


“These remains,” says Mr. Norman, “consist of four distinct walls. I 


entered at an opening in the western angle, which I conceived to be the main 
entrance, and presumed, from the broken walls, ceilings, and pillars still standing, 
that the opposite end had been the location of the shrine, or altar. The distance 
between these two extremes is 450 feet. The walls stand upon an elevated 
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foundation of about 56 feet. Of the entrance or western end, about one-half 
remains; the interior showing broken rooms, and ceilings not entirely defaced. 
The exterior is composed of large stones, beautifully hewn, and laid in fillet and 
moulding work. the opposite, or altar, end, consists of similar walls, but has 
two sculptured pillars, much defaced by the fallen ruins, six feet only remain- 
ing in view above them. These pillars measure about two feet in diameter. 
The walls are surrounded with masses of sculptured and hewn stone, broken 
columns, and ornaments, which had fallen from the walls themselves. In the 
rear of the pillars are the remains of a room, the back ceilings only existing, 
sufficient, however, to show that they were of rare workmanship. The southern, 
or right-hand, wall, as you enter, is in the best state of preservation, the highest 
part of which, yet standing, is about 50 feet, where, also, the remains of rooms 
are still to be seen. The other walls on either side are about 26 feet high, 
250 long, and 16 thick, and about 130 apart. The interior or inner surface of 
these walls, is quite perfect, finely finished with stone, cut smooth, in uniform 
squares of about two feet. About the centre of the walls, on both sides, near 
the top, are placed stone rings, carved from an immense block, and inserted in 
the wall by a long shaft, and projecting from it about four feet. They measure 
about four feet in diameter, and two in thickness, the sides beautifully carved.” 


The entrance and the shrine, if such it was, stand equi-distant 
from the ends of the side walls connected with them, by semi-circular 
masses of rubbish, forming curved ends to the entire building. It 
may, however, be fairly doubted, from the small quantity of rubbish 
to be there found, whether the temple was ever entirely enclosed at 
the west and east end, or whether the altar and the entrance were 
not connected with the side walls by much lower walls than at present 
exist. ‘Towards the outer base of the south wall is a room remark- 
able for its ornaments. Indian figures with feathered head-dresses, 
rings in their noses, bows and arrows in one hand, and a musical 
instrument, similar to that now in use among the Indians, in the 
other, and animals resembling crocodiles. The square entrance pillars 
are carved with Indians, flowers, borders, and spear-heads, and bear 
the marks of colour, whilst the exterior carries borders of flowers 
and animals interspersed. Such is the ruined temple of Chi-chen. 
The dome is more remarkable, not for its size, but for its structure. 


“ About the centre of the ruins of the city is the dome, to which I made my 
way, as usual, through thick masses of vegetation, by which it was surrounded. 
This building stood upon a double foundation, as far as I could judge, though 
I was unable to satisfy myself completely, owing to the fallen ruins, which 
once formed part of its structure, but which now almost concealed its base from 
view. I found on the east side broken steps, by which I ascended to a plat- 
form, built about 30 feet from the base, the sides of which measured each 
about 125 feet. The walls were constructed of fine hewn stone, beautifully 
finished at the top, and the angles, part of which had fallen, were tastefully 
carved. In the centre of this platform, or terrace, was a foundation-work, 
12 feet high, and in ruins; the four broken sides of which measured 50 feet 
each. Upon this was raised a square of a pyramidical form, 56 feet high, 
divided off into rooms, but inaccessible, or nearly so, owing to the tottering 
condition of the walls. I could discover, however, that the inside walls were 
coloured, and that the wood that supported and connected the ceilings was in 
good preservation. In the centre of this square is the dome—a structure of 
beautiful proportions, though partly in ruins. It rests upon a finished founda- 
tion, the interior of which contains three conic structures, one within the other, 
a space of six feet intervening; each cone communicating with the others, by 
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doorways, the inner one forming the shaft. At the height of about 10 feet 
the cones are united by means of transoms of zaporte; around these cones are 
evidences of spiral stairs, leading to the summit.” 


Surely there is a very remarkable collocation of figures in this 
structure. The three square terraces, one within the other; then the 
truncated pyramid, and rising out of that, the circular building, con- 
taining three cones one within the other, and yet connected together. 
That it was erected in atime when men symbolized their faith 
in their religious buildings being nearly certain, we cannot look 
upon the squares and circles and cones but as symbols of the main 
article of their belief, some rude tradition of the triune godhead ; 
whether worshipped as Jehovah, or as the Solar Luminary—the chief 
god of the Mexican Indian. Intimately acquainted as the Mexicans 
seem to have been with some of the principal events of the Jewish 
history, we cannot wonder at their knowledge, however vague, of 
the trinity in unity; for indeed it was but a dark revelation to the 
Jew himself. The almost similar building called the Temple of 
Greenan, in Ireland, near Lough Swilly, coupled with the tradition of 
the connexion between the ancient Irish and the nations of Pheenicia, 
adds to the probability of the Indians of America having rather sprung 
from, or been, in after years, taught by some of those nations in 
Canaan, who, driven from before the people of God, carried with them 
to their new abode their own idolatrous worship commixed with vague 
notions of the religion of their conquerors. 

In their tradition of the deluge, they state that Tezpi saved himself 
and his wife, Xochiquetal, on a raft or canoe. That the raft rested 
at the foot of the mountain, Colhuacan ; that on this raft were several 
animals and children ; that when the Great Spirit ordered the waters 
to withdraw, Tezpi sent out a vulture, which never returned, on account 
of the countless bodies it found whereon to feed. ‘Tezpi sent out 
other birds ; at length he sent a humming-bird, which returned to him 
with a branch in its beak covered with leaves; and then Tezpi, seeing 
that fresh verdure clothed the land, left his raft at the mountain’s foot, 
and went to dwell on the earth. If we require any further proof of 
the identity of this tradition with the Mosaic account of the Noachian 
flood, we find it singularly supported by the tradition of the dumb- 
ness of all the people that were born after the deluge—a dark hint at 
the confusion of tongues on the building of Babel. But this is not 
all, among the deer-skin paintings that Humbolt saw, were clear 
delineations of the fall of man, of the seduction of Eve by the serpent, 
and of the murder of Abel by his brother. In the north-west, says a 
recent traveller, we find the tradition of the deluge :— 


“ An old man,” said one of the chiefs, “live great while ago, he very good 
man, he have three son. The Great Spirit tell him, go make raft,—build 
wigwam on top: for he make it rain very much. When this done, Great 
Spirit say, put in two of all creatures, then take sun, moon, all the stars,—put 
them in—get in himself, with his wife, children, shut door, all dark outside, 
then it rain much, hard, many days. When they stay there long time—Great 
Spirit say, old man go out. So he take diving animal, say, go see if find the 
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earth: so he went, come back, not find anything. Then he wait a few days— 
send out musquash, see what he find. When he come back, brought some mud 
in his paw; old man very glad; he tell musquash, you very good, long this 
world stand, be plenty of musquash, no man ever kill you all. Then few days 
more, he take very pretty bird, send him out see what it find: that bird no 
come back; so he send out one white bird, that come back, have grass in the 
mouth. So old man know water gone down. The Great Spirit say: let sun, 
moon, stars, go out, old man too. He go out raft on much big mountain, when 
he see pretty bird, he send out first, eating dead things. He say bird you do no 
right, when me send you no come back, you must be black, you no pretty bird 
any more—you always eat bad things; so it was black.” 


Similar traditions are found in Cuba and in almost every island on 
the coast of America; but we must not linger over this part of our 
subject, but hasten back to the architectural remains of Yucatan. 

There is but one kind of religious fabrics to which we would now 
call the attention of our readers—a form common to every nation and 
language of the East—the pyramidal. In the ruins of America, the 
pyramid assumes a new variation, in becoming truncated, and thus 
forming a foundation for the temple which was generally erected 
on its flattened summit. We have already seen this use of the 
pyramid in the dome of Chi-chen standing on, or rather springing out 
of, the square pyramidal base, the pyramids of Chi-chen and Uxmal 
will serve as further illustrations :— 


” 


“From the temple,” says Mr. Norman, “I proceeded to the pyramid, a 
few rods to the south. It was a majestic pile; measuring atits base about 
550 feet, with its sides facing the cardinal points. The pom. fa and sides were 
beautifully laid with stones of an immense size, gradually lessening, as the work 
approached the summit, or platform. On the east and north sides are flights of 
small stone steps, 30 feet wide at the base, and narrowing as they ascend. 
Those of the south and west are carried up by gradations resembling — each 
about four feet in height, but are more dilapidated than those upon which the 
steps are constructed.” 


The bases, as in all these ruins, were piled up with fallen stones, 
and overgrown with the rank grass and strong creepers of the country. 
Our traveller, however, was not to be daunted, and, after great Jabour, 
he cleared his way to the east side of the edifice. ‘Two square stones 
were there found, in size enormous, and partly buried in the ruins. 
They were carved, but not elaborately ; a monster with wide extended 
jaws and a protruding tongue, and rows of teeth, was the only form of 
sculpture on their surface. That the stones had formed the finish of 
the flight of steps was evident from their position :— 


“On this side,” says our traveller, “I ascended the fallen and broken steps, 
through bushes and trees, with which they were partly covered, to the 
summit, 100 feet. Here I found a terrace, or platform; in the centre of which 
is a square building, 170 feet at its base and 20 feet high. The eastern end 
of this supplementary structure contains a room 12 by 18 feet, having two 
square sikers eight feet high, supporting an angular roof upon strong beams of 
zuporte wood, the stone and wood being both carved. The sides of the door- 
— and their lintels, are of the same material, and ornamented in the same 
style. Fronting this room is a corridor supported by two round pillars, three 
feet in diameter and four in height, standing upon a stone base of two feet ; 
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both of which are surmounted with large capitals, hewn or broken in such a 
manner that no architectural design can now be traced. The sides of these 
pillars were wrought with figures and lines, which are now quite obliterated. The 
door-sides of these rooms are built of large square stones, similar to those of the 
temple, with the difference of having holes drilled through the inner angles, which 
were worn smooth, and apparently enlarged by use. The other sides contain halls 
and rooms in tolerable preservation, having the same form of roofs supported by 
zuporte wood. ‘These rooms and halls are plastered with a superior finish, and 
shadowy painted figures are still perceptible. The exterior of the building had 
been built of fine hewn and uniform blocks of stone, with entablatures of a 
superior order, and projecting cornices. I could find no access to the top but 
by the pillars, and by cutting steps in the stone and mortar of the facade,” (for 
which he ought to have had steps cut in his fagade) ‘‘ by which, and the aid of 
bushes, I reached the summit, I found it perfectly level, and one of its corners 
broken and tumbling down. The whole was covered with a deep soil, in which 
trees and grass were growing in profusion.” 

This kind of building seems to have been a favourite with the 
aborigines. Examples of it are found more or less perfect in every 
ruin, and those at Rabah and Uxmal seem to equal in grandeur that 
of Chi-chen. At Uxmal the pyramid stands about two rods from the 
Nuns’ House, and presents a fine exterior of smooth hewn stone, 
forming precipitous sides, now much broken and covered with trees. 
Unlike the pyramids of Egypt, the only ascent is by a flight of 
a hundred steps on the eastern side, each about a foot in height, and 
hardly six inches in depth. The platform to which these steps lead, 
measures above 70 feet by 22, and is occupied by a building 60 feet 
in length, and with a height of 20, and a breadth of 12 feet. In 
this edifice there are six rooms, two on the east and west sides, and 
one on either end. They are much defaced and their doorways 
dilapidated. 

“ The eastern front,” says Mr. Norman, “has two doorways, and two small 
pavilions, projecting six or eight inches from the facade, supported by plain 
pilasters. The western fagade is ornamented with need gures, similar to 
caryatides, finely sculptured in stone with great art. Their heads are covered 
with a casque and ear-ornaments similar to those wern by the Egyptians. 
They have girdles around their bodies. On the western side, immediately in 
front of the doorway, isa platform, or roof of a room, the base or floor of which 
includes about 20 feet of the inclined side of the pyramid; leading to which is 
a broken plane, once occupied by the steps. Here are two rooms, one of which 
is of an unusually large size, with a proportionate doorway fronting the Nuns’ 
House. The interior of these rooms are finely finished with hewn stone. There 
appeared to be no communication from them with any other part. The front 
and sides of the interior were filled with sculptured work of the most elaborate 
and incomprehensible description. The same degree of skill and precision was 
perceptible here that distinguishes the rest of the ruins. Below these rooms, at, 
or near, the base of the sides are others, where excavations have been made. 
They are now much broken and covered with the fallen ruins.” 

Such were the structures of the aborigines of America. We will 
not here speculate whether they were raised by a nation of slaves to 
gratify the vanity and luxury of a despot, or by a nation of freemen 
as abodes for their gods and their priesthood, their rulers and their 
guides. Neither will we endeavour to solve the problem of their 
age, or of the origin of the nation by whom they were raised. Such 
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as they are we have endeavoured, so far as can be effected, with no 
aid from pictorial embellishments, which Mr. Norman uses to so much 
advantage, to bring them before our readers, where their mighty 
structures stand sublime amid the plains, and fling abroad their 
shadows on the earth, as dials raised by the hand of Time to count his 
ages by. 


The Life and Times of St. Bernard, by Dr. Aucustus NEANDER, 
Professor of Theology in the Royal University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the German by Matitpa Wrencu. London: 
Rivingtons. 1843, 


Sure y it wanted not the excuse of an act of charity towards her 
birth-place to induce the translator of Neander’s work to place her 
labours before the public. The name of St. Bernard, or the last of 
the Fathers, as he is justly called, of the monk who exercised an in- 
fluence over the actions and faith of the twelfth century, that was 
known to all, and was felt by all, from the pope and the king on their 
thrones to the lowliest member of the human race; surely the name 
of this man must ever kindle in our hearts a desire of obtaining a 
more intimate knowledge of how he lived, thought, acted, and died. 
Such an opportunity the work of Neander offers to us; compiled 
from the very voluminous sources which still exist for the life of the 
Abbot of Clairvaux, we need not fear for the accuracy of its facts, 
however much we may question the correctness of the deductions and 
observations with which some of the leading incidents in the saint’s 
life are disfigured—the natural consequence of the peculiar opinions 
entertained by the able professor of Berlin. We need not here par- 
ticularize the Doctor's errors of opinion. Mr. Woolf's pamphlet has 
long since performed that task for them; and, as the professor’s 
faults are connected with the whole scheme of Church and Sacramen- 
tal doctrine, they do not vary whatever may be the particular subject 
of his labours. 

St. Bernard was a firm, a conscientious supporter of the papacy, 
but, at the same time, the continuous opponent of the vices of those 
who sat in the chair of St. Peter. Every passage in his last work, 
the “‘ Book of Considerations,” in which the false and the true pope’s 
characters were contrasted, impresses the reader with the feeling that 
it was what the papal power might and ought to be, that St. Bernard 
revered and contended for, not what it was, except so far as its 
existence was one step towards its reformation. ‘This was his idea 
of a pope, the head of Christendom : “‘ the pattern of piety, the teacher 
of the people, the defender of the faith, the refuge of the oppressed, 
the hope of the unhappy, the dread of tyrants, the father of kings, the 
supporter of the laws, the administrator of the ecclesiastical canons.” 
Such. was his idea of what the popes should be, and how far they fell 
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short of this standard, the stern and unsparing reproofs with which he 
constantly visited their corrupt practices abundantly testify. 

To the Church he was bound as a faithful son, but not to her cor- 
ruptions. Against these his life was one unceasing warfare; for he 
lived at a time when those who had power on earth took advantage 
of her misfortunes and her schisms to work iniquity within her fold, as 
the price of their temporal support. Bernard could never forget to 
what exalted purposes the Church had been set apart by her Founder, 
and he could not but see that, in every corruption with which she was 
marred, there was a stumbling-block in the way of the fulfilment of 
the Divine scheme. Could he, then, ever be over-diligent in com- 
passing their removal ? 

But the truly spiritual character of the mighty mind that dwelt 
within so poor a frame, is more especially shown in his writings—“ that 
stream of paradise,” as they are styled by Heinsius. His meditations, 
along with those of Augustine and Anselm, have been years ago 
recommended to the study of the members of our Church by their 
translator, Dean Stanhope. ‘ His sermons,” said Sextus of Sienna, 
“are at once so sweet and so ardent, that it is as though his mouth 
were a fountain of honey, and his breast a whole furnace of love.” 
Some, perhaps, may be displeased at the absence of all subtilty’in his 
discourses, and astonished at their plainness, when the age in which 
they were composed is considered. It was their writer’s principle, 
“that all knowledge founded on truth is good, yet that since we are 
to work out our salvation, we must, on account of the shortness of the 
time, learn those things which concern our salvation.” The following 
beautiful passage is taken from his discourse on his brother, Gerard’s, 
death. The entire sermon is translated in the Appendix to the little 
work prefixed to our article :— 


“ And, alas! he is taken away, and with him all my joys have departed ; 
new cares rush on, new troubles beat against me, and on all sides I am envi- 
roned by perplexities; and alone. These are all that remain to me, now thou 
art absent; and alone I groan under the burden. Would that I might have 
died with thee, for to survive thee is drudgery and grief. Nevertheless it is fit 
I should live, though in sadness and bitterness. Flow, then, my tears, since 
you would fain be shed; let the floodgates of my eyes be opened, and pour 
forth tears to wash away the crimes that have drawn down on me this ee 
tisement. Yet though I be in heaviness I repine not. The Divine Justice hath 
acquitted itself towards us both: the one who deserved it hath been punished ; 
the other, who had earned it, hath received the'crown. Me it smote, not him; 
me it slew, for, would any one say that he is slain who is planted in life? But 
that which is the gate of life to him, is manifestly death to me. But the Lord 
hath shown himself just and merciful: ‘ He hath given, he hath taken away,’ 
and while we deplore the loss of Gerard, let us not forget that he was given to 
us... . God grant, Gerard, that I may not have lost thee, but that thou hast 
oes ame me, and that I may be with thee where thou art. For a surety, thou 

ast rejoined those whom, in thy last night below, thou didst invite to praise 
God; when, suddenly, to the great surprise of all present, thou didst, with a 
serene countenance and with a cheerful voice, commence chanting the verse 
of the Psalm, ‘Praise ye the Lord from the heaven. Praise ye him, all his 
angels.’ At that moment, O my brother, the day had dawned upon you; but 
it was night to us; the night was for thee all brightness, I was called to 
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be present at this miracle, to see a man rejoicing at his death. ‘ O grave, 
where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting?’ Thou art no sting but a 
triumph to him. He dies singing, and sings dying; and death, the parent of 
sadness, is to him a source of joy.” 

But let us commence the subject of this article—the actions of 
St. Bernard rather than his opinions. 

Bernard, like the pious Anselm, whose life we have so lately en- 
deavoured to sketch, was indebted to his pious mother for the first 
elements of his education, as well as for those early habits on which 
his after course through life was founded. Burgundy, the place of 
his birth, was, at the close of the eleventh century, too much disturbed 
with wars and troubles to permit his knightly father, Tecelin, of 
Fontaines, to devote his attention to the education of his son, and, 
perhaps, he was not unwilling that one of his seven sons should be 
educated for the Church, by whom, peradventure, should trouble 
supervene, a more secure refuge might be afforded within the walls of 
his monastery, than the towers of his castle could promise to its 
inmates. Short as was the time during which his mother, Aletta, 
could lead his studies, for she was taken from him in his youth, every 
hope was realized in his rapid progress in learning, and in his innate 
love of a solitary and contemplative life. His mother was taken from 
him. She, who was often to be seen, alone and on foot, on the road 
between Fontaines and Dijon, visiting the cottages of the poor, and, 
as the old writer says, carrying provisions and remedies to the sick 
and afflicted, was dead, and his brothers and their noble associates, 
strove in vain to seduce Bernard from his solitary habits, by visions 
of worldly aggrandizement. Again, his relations strove to wean him 
from a monastic life through the novel study of dialectics, which at 
that period so greatly exalted the youth of France. In this they 
were partially successful. “I am not ashamed to confess,” said 
Bernard, “that often, and particularly at the beginning of my con- 
version, I experienced great hardness of heart, and an extreme cold- 
ness.” The image of his beloved mother recurred to his mind ; he 
thought he heard her voice rebuking him, and, when he had prayed 
to God to confirm him in his purpose of monasticism, he ceased not 
until he had communicated his own feelings to his kinsfolk and 
friends. Gerard, the second of his brothers, was the only one of them 
who refused his invitations, treating his sudden impulse with levity, 
and preferring the battle field to the recluse’s cell. ‘* Brother,” said 
the ardent Bernard, “suffering alone can bring you to reflect.” 
“ Yea,” he continued, placing his hand on Gerard’s side, “ yea, Gerard, 
it shall come to pass, and that quickly, too, that a lance shall pierce 
thy side, and thus open thy heart to the counsel of salvation, which 
thou dost now despise.” Time passed away, and the brother fell 
wounded on the battle-field, a prisoner, in the hands of the enemy; 
he sent to Bernard to entreat his presence. Bernard came not. 
‘¢ Your wound,” he said, “ is not unto death, but unto life.” Gerard 
escaped, and from that time devoted himself to God alone. 

Bernard was but three-and-twenty when he led his small band of 
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professors into the Church previous to their primary seclusion at 
Chatillon, six months before his departure for the convent of Citeaux. 
“ Being confident of this very thing,” said the text of the day, “ that 
he who hath begun a good work in you will perform it unto the day 
of Jesus Christ.” Regarded as a voice from heaven to command 
them to persevere, no persuasions of friends or relations could alienate 
one of that small band during the time that they remained at Chatil- 
lon; well content, at the bidding of a youth, to renounce honour, 
wealth, and domestic affection. At length the time for departure 
drew nigh. “ Nivard,” said the saint to his youngest brother, who 
was playing with the children as he and his brothers were departing 
from their paternal home, ‘‘ see, my brother, the whole of our inhe- 
ritance will now devolve on thee.” ‘ What !” replied the boy, “ will 
you take heaven for yourselves and leave me but earth ?—this is no 
fair division.” It was not long before Nivard joined his brothers, 
and Tecelin, grieved at the loss of his sons, took the vows at the new 
convent of Clairvaux, where he died in the arms of Bernard. 

The poorly-endowed monastery of Citeaux, situated in a barren 
wilderness, in the diocese of Chalons-sur-Saéne, was the convent 
selected by Bernard, whither he and his thirty companions retired, 
in the year 1113. Instead of founding a new order, like other 
eminent, pious men, Bernard preferred governing one of those already 
established ; one where the rule of life was so strict as to be spoken 
of with pity and aversion even among monastics. Here he soon 
became conspicuous by his personal activity, his power of abstraction, 
his command over his bodily appetite ; his labours in the field con- 
duced to his spiritual instruction ; prayer and meditation among the 
woods and in the fields, with none but the oaks and beeches for his 
teachers, were the sources of his Divine knowledge. ‘ Take the 
testimony of mine own experience,” he wrote, at a later period of his 
life, “* and believe me thou wilt find more in woods than in books ; 
and trees and stones shall teach thee that which thou canst not learn 
of men.” 

In the bishopric of Langres was a bright valley, formed by two 
equal hills on the north and south, extending towards a lower emi- 
nence at the west, and forming at that point two narrow gorges. On 
the east lies the fertile plain of the Aube. Thither, in less than 
three years after Bernard’s arrival at Citeaux, so great was the crowd 
of applicants for admission to the monastery, a new brotherhood was 
sent, to erect, under Bernard's superintendence, the famous convent 
of Clair Vaux. Having received abbatical consecration, Bernard and 
his twelve brethren left the gates of Citeaux, in the year 1115, for 
their new residence: ‘ All were involved in one common sorrow,” 
writes the author of the Cistercian Chronicle, “ till the procession 
reached that gate which was to open for some and to close for the 
rest.” Though so emaciated as to resemble a corpse, the exertions of 
Bernard in raising his new convent and in fortifying the oft-failing 
resolution of his brethren, were ceaseless. Bitter, indeed, were their 
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sufferings, as they Jaboured incessantly at their monastic buildings, 
The ground granted to them, too late for sowing, produced no 
fruit; and their neighbours became, after a few months’ admi- 
ration, too well acquainted with their sanctity and wants, to regard 
either. 

“ A coarse bread, made of barley and millet, and beech leaves cooked in 
salt and water, formed their only nourishment, and this, too, at the beginning 
of the winter season. At last their supply of salt was exhausted, and the hearts 
of some of the fraternity began to fail them; but Bernard, calling to him one 
of the brethren, desired him to take the ass and buy the salt at market. The 
man prepared to do the bidding of his superior, but before he set out he asked 
for money to pay for the commodity. ‘ Take faith,’ replied Bernard, ‘ for as 
to money I know not when we shall have any; but He who holds my purse in 
His hands, and who is the depositary of my treasure, is above.’ The monk 
smiled, and rejoined, ‘ It seemeth to me, my father, that if I go empty-handed, 
I shall return empty-handed.’ ‘ Nevertheless go,’ replied the abbot ; ‘ and go 
in faith. I tell thee our great Treasurer will be with thee, and supply all thy 
necessities.’ On this the poor friar, after receiving’ the benediction of his 
superior, set out with the ass on his journey. On his way, ‘the God of all con- 
solation was pleased to assist him,’ says the chronicler ; ‘for, meeting a priest, 
who vate him, and inquired his business, Guibert told his errand, and 
made known the penury of his convent; and the priest, touched with com- 
passion, took him to his own home, and supplied him abundantly with all sorts 
of provisions. On Guibert’s return with his replenished paniers, Bernard said 
to him, ‘I tell you, my son, nothing is more necessary to a christian than faith: 
hold fast faith, and it will be well with thee all the days of thy life.’ —Life of 
St. Bernard, pp. 15, 16. 

By such influence and exertion, St. Bernard prevented the utter 
dissolution of his infant establishment ; and, after eighteen months of 
privation and suffering, rich presents flowed into their treasury, and 
the ground yielded them her increase. The privations and severe 
discipline which Bernard had subjected himself to during the foun- 
dation of his monastery were evidently bringing him down to the 
grave. Apprehensive of this, one of his friends obtained from the 
chapter permission to superintend Bernard’s health for one year. A 
hut was erected for him within the walls of the cloister, and ever 
endeavour made to keep him apart from the cares and troubles of the 
monastery. For one year Bernard submitted: no sooner, however, 
was he released from this surveillance, than he resumed, with his 
office, his former austerities ; and not only the convent but the entire 
neighbourhood was animated by his spirit and example. Men, great 
in the world’s honours and riches, gave up rank, and houses, and 
brethren, to labour with the austere monks of Clairvaux, and, ere 
long, where the soil had once yielded a bare subsistence, costly offer- 
ings formed the nucleus of the great wealth for which, in after years, 
the convent was celebrated. 

How common is the outcry against the wealth of the ancient 
church ! how groundless! The wealth of convents was more advan- 
tageous to the state than. the treasures of kings and of nobles: the 
one went to support the poor, the other to hire one bravo to murder 
another. When the famine was sore in the land of Burgundy, the 
poor peasants flocked in numbers to the gates of the convent of 
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Clairvaux. ‘To find nourishment for all was beyond the means of 
St. Bernard. Two thousand were selected and distinguished by a 
badge ; these he maintained entirely until the ensuing harvest ; to the 
rest he distributed smaller alms. St. Bernard’s almsgiving was not 
indiscriminate, without principle ; ‘ eleemosynas ea sagacitate dis- 
ponere,” was his advice to Count Theobald, “ ut semper fructificantes 
redivivis et renascentibus accessionibus novas semper eleemosynas 
parturiunt.” Bernard’s return to his severe discipline was but tem- 
porary, at last it completely prostrated his bodily health, and again 
compelled him to relax somewhat of his austerity. 

“ * He was no longer able,’ says Neander, ‘to conform exactly to the precepts 
of the Benedictine rule, but was under the necessity of returning from the con- 
vent to a separate dwelling, where he remained, except when his presence was 
particularly required. Indeed he used, in after years, to lament the youthful 
enthusiasm which had led him to reduce his strength to such a degree, as 
almost to render himself useless to God and man. But this he need not 
have regretted, for the influence of his mind was far greater than any personal 
influence could have been ; and the frailty of the body did but serve to strengthen 
the impression of the superiority of that spirit, which, from a tabernacle so 
unimposing, could triumph over the power of turbulent knights: and hence 
those who saw and heard Bernard on occasions of importance, were easily led 
to embrace the opinion that was current, even during his life, that, in virtue of 
the power committed to him by God, he could command the laws of Nature: 
an opinion confirmed by the ardent confidence of the man, who really believed 
that, in order to accomplish his purposes, miracles would be wrought, and that 
the things which were present to his mind would assuredly be brought to pass. 
He did not return again to his strict retirement; the universal veneration with 
which he was regarded, drew persons of all ranks to see him, and to ask his 
counsel, and to receive his instructions. Activity was necessary to him; and, 
since he could no longer fulfil the active duties of a monk, he strove to work 
upon the minds of those with whom he came in contact, by his discourses ; he 
took a lively interest in all matters of importance, and made use of the pene- 
tration and eloquence that were natural to him, to adapt himself to the peculiar 
circumstances of every individual. Already we find Bernard, at this early 
period of his life, taking an active part in small as well as great matters; we 
see him in connexion with all that was most illustrious in church and state, both 
in and out of France ; bis counsel was universally solicited, and he took a deep 
interest in all ecclesiastical affairs. We hear him rebuking, with disinterested 
severity, the disorders and abuses, as well as the sins prevailing in the church ; 
and, with impressive dignity, exhorting individuals to pursue a course more 
becoming their spiritual calling. We see him labouring for the dignity and 
extension of his order; interceding with the great with earnest solicitations 
for those who were suffering and oppressed through their injustice; defending 
the independence of the Church against monarchs, and daring to assert the 
interests of the Church against popes, when found to act in opposition thereto. 
But this external activity was not suffered to interfere with the inward life of 
his contemplative nature, and he was always striving to impart to others, both 
by his writings and his discourses, some portion of that spirit with which he 
was replenished. This great external activity prevented the development of 
that depth of freedom of contemplation, which we meet with in other mystics, 
whose internal life permitted it; but in him the practical and the sensitive 
were the prominent tendencies; and the latter, owing to the peculiar rhetoric 
of the times, often appears to degenerate into an exaggerated sensibility.”— 
Life of St. Bernard, pp. 19—25. 


Let us illustrate this comprehensive summary of the activity, the 
influence, and the principles of the abbot of Clairvaux. That. was 
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the age when justice depended too often on the arbitrary will of the 
nobles, and equity was to be obtained from the interference of the 
priesthood alone. Thibault the Second, the count of Champagne, 
the nephew of the founder of Clairvaux, had banished, without hear- 
ing his defence, a vassal of the name of Hunibert, confiscated and 
divided his goods among his own followers, driven him out a 
houseless wanderer, and reduced his family to a wretched and helpless 
condition. The vassal applied to the abbot, who desired the two 
abbots of the province to remonstrate with the count; their inter- 
ference was in vain, and Bernard thus addressed Thibault: # 

‘* Had I asked of thee gold or silver, or the like, I am fully persuaded that I 
should have obtained my request; yea, I have already received much from 
your liberality unasked. Wherefore, then, am I accounted unworthy to obtain 
from you the only thing I have asked, and that not in my own, but in God’s 
name ; not for my own sake, but far more for yours. Know ye not that with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again? Know ye not that 
it is as easy, ay, a thousand times easier, for God to cast you out of the heavenly 
inheritance, than for you to eject Hunibert from his patrimony? There are, 
indeed, cases, where the guilt is so manifest, that justice leaves no room 
for the exercise of mercy: but even then you must take vengeance in sorrow 
and trembling, compelled rather by necessity and judicial duty, than by any 
desire of avenging yourself.” 

The count yielded, and promised a reversal of his vassal’s sentence ; 
those to whom Hunibert’s wealth had passed, interfered, and the 
count forgot his promise : again Bernard reminded him of his duty, 
and the count yielded. But the corruptions of the Church called for 
the exertions of Bernard. 

In the early part of the middle ages, the cupidity of the temporal 
princes led them to covet the great revenues which the labour and 
self-denial of the original founders had given to the Church, whilst 
the unlimited nature of their power enabled them to bestow these 
gifts on their favourites, or vel them to the highest bidder. This 
corruption called into existence the mighty attempt of the Gregorian 
party to erect the Church into a state of independence from the state. 

ow far they succeeded we all know; but we do not equally consider 
the practical effects of the contest. The pope might enact laws and 
ordinances enforcing strict canonical life, but he could not eradicate 
the causes which had led to these corruptions, and these causes either 
rendered the ordinances void, or perverted their intention. In too 
many instances time had rendered usurped rights hereditary, and 
many a prebend and other high office were the patrimony of a noble. 
Actuated by a love of money, and incapable of discharging their 
duties, they remitted the one to a hired priest and spent the other in 
luxury and riotous living. Such for many years was Henri, arch- 
bishop of Sens; at length he saw his errors, and sought to amend 
his ways. With joy St. Bernard contemplated his penitence, and 
set before him his duties, in contrast with the vices of the day. 

St. Bernard’s next contest was in defence of the Church. Ready 
as the Abbot of Clairvaux ever was to rebuke his brethren for squan- 
dering on costly apparel and delicate living that which belonged to 
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God and His poor, he was equally ready to come forward in their 
defence when they were persecuted. If he was willing to reprove the 
Suger for permitting Stephen de Garlande to be at the same time 
lord-marshal of the king and a prebend of St. Denis; if he feared 
not to represent in plain words the inconsistency of a deacon serving 
at the king’s table and a knight at God’s altar, he was equally willing 
and fearless in advocating the cause of the archbishop of Paris 
against the pope and the king of France. 

Louis VI. had deprived the archbishop of Paris and his clergy of a 
portion of their possessions. Bernard espoused their cause, and openly 
remonstrated with the king, threatening an appeal to the pope, and offer- 
ing his own mediation between the disputants at the same time. Louis 
refused to comply, and when many of his bishops besought him on 
their knees to yield he still remained inexorable. On the morrow, 
Bernard reproached the king face to face ; warned him that he had 
despised the priests of the Most High, and prophesied the death of 
his first-born, Philip, as the punishment for his obstinacy. Finding 
all remonstrance unavailing, the clergy had recourse to spiritual 
punishments. The archbishop of Paris led the way by laying the 
terrors of an interdict on the kingdom. The cessation of all worship, 
the closing and dismantling of the churches, the refusal of the sacra- 
ments to the dying worked their effect on the princes and the people, 
Louis promised restitution, and the interdict was stayed by an order 
from Rome. ‘Thus relieved from immediate trouble, the king’s 
promise fell to the ground. Not only was all restitution refused, but 
further pillage commenced against the clergy. Bernard now com- 
plained to the pope, and suggested that he had been deceived by the 
king’s friends, and that the brief thus obtained by lying and deceit 
was necessarily void. ‘T’o this remonstrance the pope yielded, but 
with a bad grace. Bernard’s reforming zeal, however useful when 
directed by those in power, now became a source of trouble to them, 
and it was hinted to him, “ that he should no longer trouble himself 
with the affairs of the world, since this was unbecoming a monk.” 
The monk’s answer was severe, because true. 


‘‘ T have, indeed, reason — to regret my participation in these matters,” 


he replied, “ since it has been the means of showing me the tyranny of the 
world, armed with apostolical authority to oppress the Church, as if this were 
not of itself sufficiently formidable. It is irksome enough, and I was engaged 
in this controversy against my own inclination, and in conformity with the 
command of my diocesan, and those of the papal legate, which it was not for 
me to dispute. If, therefore, a reference to an higher authority would justify 
me, and that authority you could easily procure, then, at your pleasure the 
clamorous and troublesome frogs would hide themselves in their lurking places, 
and contentedly remain in their marshes; they would neither be heard in the 
consistory nor found in the palaces. But,” he concluded, “ even if we were to 
hide ourselves and hold our peace, the murmurs of the Church would still con- 
tinue, while the court of Rome continues to give judgment according to the 
wishes of those who are present, rather than according to the rights of those 
who are absent.” —Neander, p. 38. 


‘ St. Bernard heard little more of these movements ; the papal court 
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were too well aware how useful he was to them, and that no other 
man could work such an effect on both princes and people as the 
abbot of Clairvaux. 

Three years after the foundation of Clairvaux, nine men of high 
descent and great military prowess, separated themselves from the 
world as asmail but faithful band of monastic knights sworn to keep 
the road to the Holy Sepulchre open for pilgrims. Living on the 
site of the Temple of Solomon, they assumed the denomination of 
its knights. For ten years they subsisted without any known fixed 
rule, and with little addition to their numbers. The time, however, 
was now come when the Order was to receive a more settled form and 
solemn consecration. Chiefly for this purpose the clergy were sum- 
moned to the Council at Trozes, in 1128, and St. Bernard specially 
required by the legate to attend and lend his counsel. At first he 
refused ; he remembered the former murmurs against his conduct, 
and contrasted the retirement of his abbey with the troubles of the 
world. The legate, Matthew of Alba, insisted on his appearance, and 
St. Bernard yielded. Though it is more than probable, from internal 
evidence, that the statutes of the order, so generally attributed to St. 
Bernard, were actually of a much later date, and of a time when the 
order of the Temple was greatly increased in power, wealth, and 
numbers, yet there can be little doubt but that he had great influence 
in determining the form which the new order was to receive, and that 
his commendations and influence contributed greatly to the rapid 
extension of the fraternity; and in later years he composed his 
“* Liber de laude de nove militie, milites Templi,” at the request 
of the first grand-master, Hugo de Paganis, in the hopes of exciting 
that spirit in the knights which Hugo’s example had failed to effect. 

It was about this time that the quarrel between the monastics of 
Clairvaux and Clugni—a quarrel, indeed, confined to the monks, and 
not extending to the abbots—called upon Bernard to reply to the 
charges of one of the Cluniac abbots, in which he so forcibly illustrates 
the awful state into which many of the monasteries had fallen at 
that day. 

** How is it,” he writes, “that we see such deplorable excess in diet, such 
luxury in dress, in the coverings of the beds, in the equipages, the horses, the 
structure of the buildings? The greater the excess, the more flourishing is said 
to be the state of religion. Economy now passes for avarice, sobriety for ill- 
breeding, and silence for melancholy; and, on the contrary, laxity goes for 
discretion, and profusion by the name of liberality; continual talking is con- 
sidered a proof of civility, and laughter and mockery of gaiety of heart. Super- 
fluity is called charity, and this supposititious charity saps the foundations of 
the true, Formerly visits were made for the purposes of mutual edification, 
and to break the bread of the soul. Now this celestial food is neither desired 
nor received, The Scriptures, the salvation of souls, are no longer thought of, 
and the time is passed in trifling, in laughter, and impertinent discourses. While 
these frivolities are under discussion, dish succeeds dish, and, to compensate for 
the absence of meat, the tables are covered with monstrous fishes in double 
rows, and when you have satisfied yourselves with the first, the second is _pre- 
sented to you, and you no longer remember that you have partaken of the 
former ; for it is the art of the cook to season them in such manner by diversity 
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of sauces adapted to the divers kinds of fish, so that after having devoured five 
or six platefuls satiety leaves appetite undiminished. The variety of new 
ragouts seduces the palate, so that you are ever ready to begin again, as though 
you had been fasting. * * ® * You who are about to buy a hood, look 
through the cities, go round the market-places, run through the shops, search 
the houses of private individuals, turn over all the heuncholl stuff of the traders, 
unfold huge — of cloths, rub them with your fingers, bring them up to 
your eyes, put them in the sun’s rays, whatever is coarse, whatever is faded 
you reject; but if anything please you from its brightness, that you are forth- 
with eager to retain for yourself at any price.” 

But enough of the false charity, luxury, and petty vanity of these 
monasteries. The appeal of St. Bernard had its effect. Not only 
were the Clunians more attentive to their rules, but the abbot Suger, ' 
influenced by the words of St. Bernard, effected a radical reformation 
in the most luxurious of all abbeys, that of St. Denis. He had heard 
this apology of St. Bernard’s much spoken of; much canvassed, he 
determined to read it, and it carried conviction to his mind. Forth- 
with the pleasant retreat of the kings and princes of France was 
restored to its original intention, and became the abode of penitence 
and piety. 

What can be more impressive than the following appeal of St. 
Bernard ? 

“* What would it avail us that our mode of life is austere, our dress simple, 
our personal labour painful and wearisome, our fastings and watchings con- 
tinual, if at the same time we indulge a pharisaical vanity in despising others? 
Unless, indeed, we did our works to be seen of men. But the Saviour has 
declared of such, that they have their reward in the world; and oh, if in this 
life only we had hope in Christ, we should indeed be of all men most miserable ; 
if, having taken such pains to be unlike the world, we had placed ourselves in 
a situation to receive a smaller recompense; or rather, a more severe punish- 
ment than the rest of the world, surely we might have found a pleasanter 
way to hell. Woe, woe to the poor who are proud ; to those who bear the cross 
of Christ, and yet refuse to follow Christ ; who, while they participate in His 
sufferings, are not careful to imitate His humility ; and they who calumniate their 
brethren lose sight of His humility ; for they rise in their own esteem, and forget 
charity while they are intent only in abusing others.” 

The wise self-denial of the anti-pope Cardinal Bucapecu prevented 
the Church from being divided in its allegiance on the choice of 
Honorius the Second, as pope. On his death, however, the long 
smothered flames of party burst forth, the agreement about future 
elections was disregarded, one party raised the grandson of the con- 
verted Jew-usurer, Leonis, to the papal chair, whilst the faction of 
the Frangepani had been beforehand with their opponents, in hastily 
electing the Cardinal Gregory to the throne of St. Peter. Each 
pope elect seemed to refuse the proffered dignity which they had 
exerted all their power and influence to obtain at any hazards. The 
faction, however, of Anaclet the Second, the usurer’s grandson, had 
numbers, and a greater appearance of canonicity on their side, and 
for a time overpowered the supporters of Innocent. Fearful of 
trusting to the security of the fortress of the Frangipani, and con- 

sidering the importance of his presence among his priestly supporters, 
Innocent despatched an embassy to Louis, announcing his election, 
and soliciting his support, and followed on the heels of his messenger 
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to the land of France. The voice of St. Bernard, among the council 
of the French bishops at Etampes, to whom Louis had referred the 
rival claims of the popes, had the greatest influence in obtaining for 
Innocent the allegiance of the French prelates. Irregularity was so 
common in papal elections that personal fitness always turned the 
scale, and the morals of Innocent, when contrasted, in the powerful 
language of St. Bernard, with the grasping ambition of the usurer’s 
descendant, won over the entire council to the cause of Innocent. 
Abbot Suger headed the royal embassy of congratulation that met 
the pope at Clugni, and Louis himself, followed by his own family, 
met him on the banks of the Loire, and, at the monastery of St. 
Bennet, fell on his knees before the pope’s feet and vowed obedience 
to the holy Father. St. Bernard’s work was not yet completed ; he 
had been the mediate means of convefting Louis to the side of Inno- 
cent, he was now personally to convince Henry of England to follow 
the conduct of the king of France. He went to Normandy and 
found Henry prejudiced against Innocent. The king withstood his 
arguments for a time, and pleaded the sin of recognizing one as pope 
so irregularly elected as the Cardinal Gregory. ‘‘ You dread 
bringing guilt upon your soul by recognizing Innocent,” said St. 
Bernard. ‘ Well, then, I tell you to think only of how you may 
answer your other sins in the sight of God; I will be responsible for 
this.” Henry yielded, accompanied Bernard to Chartres, and there 
tendered his allegiance to Innocent. The Emperor of Germany was 
next to be secured, and as both Anaclet and Innocent recognized 
Lothaire as emperor, in obedience to the bull of their predecessor, 
the former applied to him by letter, the latter set out for his do- 
minions, accompanied by St. Bernard. 

The examples of France and England, and the declaration of the 
most eminent prelates of Germany in favour of Innocent, rendered 
Bernard’s eloquence unnecessary, in persuading Lothaire to recognize 
the pope. At Luttich he met the emperor, a brilliant company 
followed of nobles and bishops, as Lothaire rode down the main street 
of the city, and, alighting at the cathedral steps, made his way to the 
pope, seized with one hand the bridle of Innocent’s horse, and, holding 
his staff of defender of the faith high in the other, led him into the 
sacred edifice. In return for his promised military aid, and the 
ready obedience he had paid to Innocent, Lothaire endeavoured to 
obtain some concessions from the holy see, especially on the subject 
of investitures. ‘The Roman cardinals began to fear that they should 
pay dear for the emperor’s support, when Bernard stepped between 
and convinced the emperor of the illegality of his demands. Lothaire 
yielded, and Innocent returned to France, having obtained a promise 
from the emperor, that, in the following year, he would escort him to 
Rome with an army. 

Notwithstanding the accession of the three great princes to the 
cause of Innocent, still the party of his opponent were strong, not 
only in the holy city, but also in many dioceses both of France and 
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Germany, and many of Innocent’s friends deemed him in error in 
refusing the proffer of Anaclet, to refer the decision to a general 
council. Bernard, however, saw through the design. ‘ The party of 
Anaclet,” he wrote, “offer to submit its cause to a judicial examina- 
tion, either that his proposition may be rejected, and there may be 
thus an appearance of right on their side ; or that, if acceded to, time 
may be thus gained, and in the interval something may happen to 
their advantage.” The advice of St. Bernard was followed, and the 
proposition of Anaclet rejected. 

In the year 1134, Innocent arrived at Rheims, and held his 
council there. Numbers of clergy and laity attended, and the con- 
secration of the young Louis of France added to the solemnity of 
the meeting. The abbot of Clairvaux was tle constant companion 
and adviser of the pope; every one sought his intercession with the 
holy father, and to him was committed by Innocent the task of 
laying open to the council the deficiencies and corruptions of their 
spiritual brethren. ‘The record of the speech of Bernard that has 
come down to us, is unfortunately little to be depended on, and bears 
too many marks of subsequent concoction to warrant us in believing 
that we read in it aught but the heads of his fervent oration, tricked 
out by the arts of the subsequent composer. ‘TI'wo years after Lothaire 
carried Innocent into Rome, received the imperial crown from him in 
the holy city, and then, too weak either to dislodge Anaclet from his 
fortresses, or to support Innocent in the city, retired from Italy, 
whilst Innocent took refuge among the faithful Pisans. ‘The coming 
of many eminent prelates from all parts to Pisa, prompted the pope 
to hold another council in the year 1134, in order to confirm his own 
authority and repress by synodal enactments the abuses and corruptions 
of the Church. Louis, displeased with Innocent, we know not for 
what, forbade his bishops to attend the council of Pisa. Bernard 
again used his influence. ‘Be not wrath,” he said “with the 
Samuel of thy son”—alluding to the consecration at Rheims—“ but 
if thou dost indeed consider thyself aggrieved in any matter, through 
the severity of the pope, I will faithfully employ my utmost diligence 
to obtain the revocation or remission of the sentence.” Louis yielded, 
and the council met at Pisa, in full numbers. 

It was at this time that the power of.the Cistercians, and of their 
leader, was shown in the conversion of the city of Milan to the cause 
of Lothaire and Innocent. Since the accession of Honorius, and in 
despite of his sentence on Konrad, the Milanese had recognized 
him as emperor, and Anselm their archbishop had crowned him as 
such in Milan cathedral. For years had the Milanese been fighting 
against Lothaire, and in defence of their Ambrosian claim to inde- 
pendence of Rome, and against the claims of Innocent to the papacy. 
The time, however, had now arrived for their conversion to his cause. 

“But,” says Neander, “the unfavourable result of the war with the 


neighbouring states, the general dissatisfaction at the conduct of Anselm of 
Partesia (the archbishop) and the great and increasing influence of Bernard, 
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excited in the breast of the Milanese clergy and people the wish of reconcilin 
themselves with Pope Innocent. Many among them, both of the upper an 
lower ranks, seized with a passion of veneration for Bernard, and for the ascetic 
lives of the Cistercians, at onee assumed the habit of the order and, making their 
public appearance, attracted the esteem and reverence of the people, and had a 
powerful effect in disposing them in favour of Innocent.” (The archbishop 
endeavoured to excite the people against the Cistercians as heretics.) ‘“ But 
their influence with the people was too powerful to be counteracted by Anselm ; 
the Milanese refused any longer to acknowledge him as their metropolitan, and 
the duties of the primacy were for a while discharged by Riboald, a neighbouring 
bishop. Bernard, being then on his way to the council at Pisa, was requested 
to come to Milan, that, through his mediation, the citizens might reconcile 
themselves with the pope and the Emperor Lothaire, and restore peace to the 
surrounding districts. He wished them joy of their return to the bosom of the 
Church, but excused himself, by alleging the necessity of his attendance at the 
council. There, however, he undertook to mediate between them, the p " 
and the emperor. Riboald and several of the dignified ecclesiastics of ie 
appeared at Pisa, as representatives of the Church, and took the oaths to the 
ome in the archbishop’s name; then, dreading the displeasure of the haughty 
ilanese, after having thus compromised the independence of tlieir ancient 
Church, and knowing that there was no man more capable than Bernard of 
softening down animosities, they desired him to accompany them on their 
return, associating many eminent prelates with him as mediators, at the desire 
of the people of Milan. ‘ At his nod,’ says Landulf the younger, an eye- 
witness, ‘all the gold and silver ornaments were removed from the churches, 
and shut up in chests, as being offensive to the holy abbot. Men and women 
clothed themselves either in hair-cloth, or in the meanest woollen garments; 
wine was turned into water, demons were dispossessed, and sickness healed : the 
abbot delivered the prisoners of war from their fetters, and set them at liberty, 
and thus confirmed a vast multitude of persons in their allegiance to the 
Emperor Lothaire and their obedience to the pope, by the oath which they 
were obliged to take before him.’ The fame of his wonderful doings spread 
into the adjacent countries, and from all parts came men to be healed of their 
diseases, or to see the saint of whom such wonders were related, so that he could 
by no means escape from the concourse of the po Whereever he appeared 
the multitude thronged round his person, and plucked fragments, or single hairs, 
from his mantle, to preserve them as precious relics, by which God might be 
leased to work miracles. The people of Milan earnestly desired to keep the 
oly man among them as their metropolitan, and, assembling in festal procession, 
they proceeded, singing hymns and psalms of jubilee, to the church where he 
resided, and entreated his acceptance of the archiepiscopal office. But Bernard 
had long since determined on refusing any elevated post in the Church, choosing 
rather as a simple monk to have the guidance of princes and prelates, than to 
become either bishop or pope himself. ‘To-morrow,’ was his answer, ‘I will 
mount my horse, and if it carry me out of the city, I shall conclude that I may 
nct accede to your request ; but if, on the other hand, it should refuse to bear me 
beyond your walls, I will then consent to become your archbishop.’ Thereupon 
he departed from Milan and travelled through the adjacent states of Pavia and 
Cremona, in order to mediate peace between them and Milan, and to negociate 
the liberty and exchange of the Milanese prisoners. His efforts were generally 
attended with success.” — Pp. 98—101. 

The reception of the pallium for the new archbishop of Milan was 
the only question that now remained to be settled, and it required all 
the persuasive eloquence of Bernard to prevent the Milanese from 
again breaking their fealty to the pope, and to induce Innocent to 
retain them by mildness, and not to risk the loss of their allegiance 
by violent measures against the new metropolitan, Riboald. 
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For twelve months Bernard laboured to restore peace and unity to 
the distracted Church in Italy, ere he set out for his return to Clair- 
vaux. His progress through the north of Italy, Switzerland, and 
France was like a triumph. The bishop and clergy of Piacenza and 
Florence met him at their city gates, and conducted him in solemn 
procession within their walls. ‘The shepherds of the Alps forsook 
their flocks and dwellings among the rocks to seek his blessing. From 
Besancon to Langres a solemn escort accompanied him until he met 
his brethren of the Clairvaux. ‘The monks,” says their annalist, 
“ fell on his neck, embraced his knees, spoke to him by turns, and, 
full of joyous exultation, accompanied him to the abbey.” It was 
soon after their abbot’s arrival, that the monks of Clairvaux, no longer 
able to lodge the members that hastened to join their brotherhood, 
and prevented by the position of the monastery from enlarging its 
buildings, besought Bernard’s permission to raise anew the walls of 
the abbey. Fora time he hesitated, the expense and labour deterred 
him. ‘ You must either repulse those who are sent by God,” said 
his brethren to him, “or build lodgings for them; and of a truth, 
we should be truly miserable, if, through fear of the expense, we were 
to oppose any obstacle to the development of God’s work.” The 
abbot yielded, offerings flowed in from all parts, and the work 
advanced with rapidity. At the spot where the stream from the western 
hill, after its subterranean passage, reappeared in the lower meadows, 
the new monastery was erected. 

Bernard’s stay was short at Clairvaux, the cause of Innocent soon 
summoned him to Aquitaine, where the Count William the Ninth, 
gained over to the cause of Anaclet, had taken advantage of ae 
schism to drive many exemplary prelates from their sees. Godfrey, 
bishop of Chartres, was appointed legate for Aquitaine and Poitou, 
and, anxious to heal the schism, resolved to proceed to the court of 
Count William with the abbot of Clairvaux as his companion. The 
Count of Aquitaine cared little for either Innocent or Anaclet, and 
was easily persuaded to give up to the latter and swear allegiance 
to the former : one thing he would not do, be reconciled to his deprived 
prelates ; he had sworn never to be at peace withthem. Unable to 
overcome his obstinacy, Bernard repaired to the church to celebrate 
high mass. 

“The count, who as an excommunicated schismatic, did not dare to assist 
at the ceremony, stood outside the door, and Bernard, having pronounced the 
words of consecration over the bread, and given the blessing to the people, made 
his way through them to the place where the count stood, bearing in his hand 
the paten with consecrated bread, and then, with a stern and menacing coun- 
tenance, and eyes flashing with indignation, he addressed the prince with these 
words: ‘Twice already ew the servants of the Lord in ardent conference 
supplicated you, and you have despised them; lo! now, the blessed Son of the 
Virgin, He who isthe head and Lord of the Church whom you persecute, 
appears to you! Behold your Judge, at whose voice every knee is bowed, both 
in heaven and in earth ; the Judge to whom you must one day surrender your 
soul; and will you reject him as you have rejected his servants?’ At this all 
the spectators wept, and remained in breathless expectation, waiting the result, 
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as ee the denunciation would be followed by some sign from heaven, and 
it is probable that Bernard himself anticipated such a result. Count William, 
in the meantime, horror-stricken, and trembling in every limb, fell suddenly to 
the ground, as if attacked by epilepsy. His soldiers raised him; but he was 
unable to support himself, and fell prostrate a second time speechless and 
senseless. Bernard then drew near, and commanded the prince to rise and 
receive the commands of God from his mouth. ‘Here in presence,’ said he, 
‘is the Bishop of Poitiers, whom you have driven from his diocese; go and 
reconcile yourself to him, and confirm your peace by the holy kiss of Christian 
love, lead him to his episcopal throne, and exhort all the separatists in your 
dominions to return to the unity of the Church.’ William, unable to reply, 
hastened to the bishop, bestowed on him the kiss of peace, and, to the joy of his 
subjects, reinstated him in his former diocese. Bernard now addressed the count 
in a friendly manner, and exhorted him to restrain his lawless will henceforth, 
lest he should again be guilty of disturbing the peace of the Church.”—Neander. 
St. Bernard, Pp. 105, 106. 


Bernard’s appeal was successful; William repented him of his 
former conduct, and, in accordance to the spirit of the age, commenced 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Iago, at Compostella; sickness over- 
took him on the way, and he died on his journey thither. Once more 
Bernard returned to the seclusion of his monastery, and there, in a 
green arbour, which he had caused to be erected in a secluded spot 
in the valley, during the progress of the new buildings, he composed 
the greater part of his Sermons on the Canticles. After two years’ 
retirement, or perhaps less, Innocent again summoned his friend to 
Italy. Through the mediation of Bernard, the competitors for the 
imperial crown had been reconciled to Lothaire, and that emperor 
was now enabled to pour his whole force on Italy, and to reinstate 
Innocent in the holy city in the year 1137, though unable entirely to 
expel Anaclet from his fortress in Rome. When the party of the 
antipope was at its height, the influence of Bernard had gone far to 
weaken its strength, and to induce many to conform to Innocent, 
now that Anaclet’s great supporter, Roger of Sicily, was driven away 
for a time, and his party were evidently weakened, and, quarrelling 
among themselves, it was expected that the presence of St. Bernard 
at the court of Innocent would complete the ruin of his opponent. 
One by one the abbot overcame the fears and scruples of the followers 
of the antipope. To those who had received lucrative offices from 
Anaclet, he promised his good offices with Innocent ; whilst the con- 
scientious he overcame by the arguments of the invalidity of their 
oaths. Weakened and dispirited, they were too glad to deceive 
themselves to regard the fallacy of the arguments by which they 
relieved their consciences. Successful with the spiritual followers of 
Anaclet, Bernard now endeavoured to draw the king of Sicily from 
the re party. Lothaire was advancing with his army, and the 
opposing hosts of Sicily and Germany lay encamped opposite one 
another. Bernard hastened to the tent of Roger, tried all his elo- 
quence and failed. The battle followed his return from the enemy’s 
camp ; and, totally defeated in the engagement, the king of Sicily 
seemed willing to accede to terms. The cause of Innocent and 
Anaclet was to be argued before him: if convinced by the advocates 
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of the former, he promised to resign his support of the latter. The 
meeting was held at the king’s palace at Salerno. Arrayed in his 
royal robes, sat Roger, surrounded by his court, the arbitrator between 
the disputants. On the one side was Bernard; on the other, the 
celebrated Cardinal Pietro, of Pisa. For a long time they disputed. 
At length Bernard advanced to his opponent, seized him by the hand, 
and held a Jong and earnest conference with him in private. We 
know not what were the arguments he used. Pietro may have been 
conscientiously convinced ; but when we remember that one of the 
conditions of his adherence to Innocent was Bernard’s promise that 
the pope should confirm him in his present rank and preferments, we 
can hardly help thinking that worldly interest had some share in the 
sudden conversion of the advocate of Anaclet. King Roger, not 
having been allowed to share in the wonderful arguments of the 
ea conference, remained in his old opinions, until, in after times, 

aving by accident secured the person of Innocent, convinced either 
by his prisoner’s piety, or by his concessions, and caring little about 
the new antipope, Victor, whom a few of the old party had raised on 
the death of Anaclet in 1138, he saw it to be his interest to be once 
more an obedient son of the united Church. Pietro, however, accom- 
panied his opponent to Rome, and reconciled himself with Innocent. 
The death of Anaclet virtually extinguished the schism. His succes- 
sor, Victor, raised merely to obtain longer time for making terms, 
persuaded by St. Bernard of his error, came to him by night, laid his 
papal garments at his feet, and was conducted by Bernard into the 

resence of Innocent, at whose footstool he resigned his dignities, 

he schism thus healed, a council was called, and, among other things, 
every adherent of the antipope was deprived of his ecclesiastical 
dignities. Cardinal Pietro of Pisa was amongst the number. At the 
conference before the king of Sicily, Bernard had guaranteed his pre- 
ferments ; to him, therefore, the cardinal applied for assistance. Re. 
cognising the justice of his appeal, the abbot wrote letter after letter 
to Innocent on behalf of the cardinal, but without effect. Now that 
he was secure, Innocent was more inclined to find fault with the 
urgency of Bernard than to accede to his representations. Bernard 
was not to be denied; and, at the risk of the pope’s displeasure, thus 
wrote to him :— 


“ Who shall execute judgment on yourself? If there were any judge before 
whom I could cite you, I would not fail to show you what treatment you have 
deserved at my hands. I know that there is the tribunal of Christ Jesus; but 
God forbid that I should accuse you before that tribunal, before which, I would 
it were in my power to defend you. It is for this cause that I apply to him 
who has received a commission to render justice to all men. I appeal from 
you to yourself.” —Translator’s note, p. 113. 


According to the Cistercian annalist, St. Bernard’s remonstrance 
had the desired effect, and Innocent restored the cardinal of Pisa‘to 
his dignities. Regarded by all as the peace-maker and healer of the 
schism, and lauded as the father of his country, wherever he went, 
Bernard was followed by admiring crowds, seeking the abbot’s bless- 
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ing, and forming processions in his honour. Such public applause 
was not congenial to the mind of ‘Bernard, and, as soon as peace was 
assured tu the Church, he retired with joy to the. quiet retreats of 
Clairvaux. Still his influence was felt, and, especially in his native 
land, where, thongh:he could not restore perfect peace, so long as 
Innocent lived, he did much to soften the enmity between the pope 
and the young king, Louis, and to bring to a peaceable conclusion the 
quarrel with the Count of Vermandois. He feared no one, and he 
spared noone. His power was a constant check on usurped authority, 
lawless violence, and clerical corruption. 

The venerable prior of St. Victor, at Paris, had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the archdeacon of the capital for assisting bishop Stephen 
in convicting him, among others, of great malversations. One Sunday, 
as he returned to Paris, accompanied by the bishop, the prior was 
attacked before the gates by the nephews of the man he assisted in 
condemning, and, after repeated wounds, died in Stephen’s arms. 
Bernard learnt the occurrence, and forthwith represented to Inno- 
cent the necessity of immediate action. ‘One of two things,” he wrote, 
“must perforce happen; either the nobility must henceforth be ex- 
cluded from ecclesiastical dignities, or the clergy have unbounded 
license to prostitute the sacred offices.” At last the pope ordered 
that henceforward clerical dignities should be the reward of merit only. 
He did not, however, trouble himself to take means for ensuring the 
fulfilment of his commands. Again Bernard interfered. He found 
that Innocent was abusing his power to the destruction of the Church, 
and permitting the rich and the noble to escape the punishment of 
the law. Bernard did not spare the pope himself. 


“« It is the common opinion,” he wrote to Innocent, “ of all who with faithful 
diligence watch over their congregations in this country, that all ecclesiastical 
justice is annihilated, and that the episcopal authority is now held in contempt; 
since no bishop has any longer the power of avenging offences committed 
against God, or even of punishing abuses occurring in his own diocese ; and it 
ison you and on the court of Rome that the blame of this is laid, for men say 
that what they have religiously ordered, you have forbidden; and what they 
have with justice forbidden, you have commanded. You receive with open 
arms the disorderly and litigious of all congregations, even the unruly and 
expelled members of the monastic establishments, who, on their return from 
= court, publicly boast of having found protection where they should rather 

ave found punishment.”—Life of St. Bernard, pp. 123, 124. 


Well was it for that age—yea, for every age—that such men were 
found, who dared to lift up their voices, and had power to penetrate 
through the idolized forms of worldly glory. 

Much as we desire to enter on the subject, we shall not here notice 
the contest between Abelard and Bernard, or the part the latter took in 
driving out and silencing the enthusiast, Arnold of Brescia. The extra- 
ordinary contest commenced by Abelard, and continued by his disciple, 
Arnold, from the year 1130 to the murder of the latter in 1155, 
is far too important in every point of view to be slurred over in a 
short notice. We leave it, therefore, for a more favourable oppor- 
NO. XXVIII.—wN, 8. 3x 
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tunity, and return to the other incidents in the life of the abbot of 
Clairvaux. 

During the commotions at Rome, in the year 1144, when the 
capitol was seized by the rebellious citizens, and Innocent was unable 
either by menace or persuasion to restore peace, the cardinals were 
summoned by his sudden death to another election. Cardinal Guido, 
the friend of Abelard and Arnold, was unanimously raised to the 
papacy, under the title of Celestin the Second. In his short reign of 
five months, he restored peace and order ; removed the interdict from 
France, and, at the solicitation of St. Bernard, commenced the negocia- 
tions between Louis the Seventh, and the Count of Champagne.. At 
his death Lucius the Second ascended the chair of the apostle, Arnold 
appeared again at Rome, again the capitol was seized, the papal 
authority rejected, and the emperor Konrad invited to fill the seat 
of his empire at Rome. The Son in endeavouring to seize upon 
the capitol, was repulsed and wounded by a stone, in the struggle, 
from the effects of which he died, within one year of his elevation. 
Once more summoned in conclave, the cardinals looked out of their 
own body for a successor to Pope Lucius, and raised the abbot of a 
Cistercian convent, by name Bernard, to the throne, under the title 
of Eugenius the Third. Driven from Rome by the factious people, 
Eugenius retired for a time to Viterbo, whence he launched the papal 
thunders against the citizens of the holy city. At last, in concert 
with the old enemies of Rome, the Tiburtines, the pope recovered his 
capitol, and restored the whole hierarchical constitution. 

When St. Bernard first heard of the elevation of the “ poor fellow 
covered with rags,” pannosum homuncionem, “to be the master of 
bishops, and princes, and kingdoms, and empires,” the anxiety and 
amazement he felt were expressed in his letter to the members of 
the sacred college. He knew not whether to regard it as an act of 
God, or an absurdity. Ere long he had reason to rejoice in the 
election, and felt convinced that, through the hands of his former 
pupil, “the son who had become the father,” many of his desires for 
the benefit of the Church would be realised. 

“If you,” he wrote to Eugenius, “ who have formerly learnt to renounce 
not only your own, but yourself, should now (which may God forbid !) be found 
seeking your own in that which belongeth to Christ, from whom shall the 
Church look for that freedom to which she is entitled? Oh that I might see, 
before I die, the Church as it was in the days of the apostles, who made it their 
business to win not silver and gold, but souls. How earnestly do I desire to 
hear from you, who occupy the apostle’s place, the apostle’s sentence—thy 
money perish with thee. O word of thunder, at which all the enemies of 
Zion shall arise and flee away. And this doth your mother Church require of 
you, that you should root out every plant that your Heavenly Father hath not 
planted ; for you are set over nations to root out and to destroy, to build up and 
ner Yet, in all your undertakings, remember that youare but a man ; and 
et the fear of Him who taketh away the breath of princes, be ever before your 
eyes. How many popes have been removed by death even in your own time! 
Let these, your predecessors, be silent monitors of the shortness and uncer- 
tainty of your life; and, amid the flatteries of surrounding royalty, let your 
thoughts be ever on your latter end.” —Life of St. Bernard, pp. 208, 280. 
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It was not long before our abbot had the opportunity of assisting 
Eugenius with more than such fatherly advice. Rome was again in 
commotion, and in 1146 the pope fled from the city, and took refuge 
in France, where the influence of St. Bernard obtained for him a 
welcome reception. It was in vain that Bernard wasted his eloquence 
on the turbulent citizens of Rome ; appealing first to their ambition, 
and next to their fears. Equally sn was his epistle to the Em- 
peror Konrad, the rumour of the crusades was now filling the land. 

In the excitement that was now arising in Europe, the pope was 
to assume an authority as the leader of a great and holy undertaking, as 
the head of Christendom, and totally independent of his connexion 
with Rome. Well, therefore, could he permit his rebellious subjects 
to go on in their unruly course, assured that ere long their insolence 
would work out its own end. 

It was now nearly two years since the Sultaun of Bagdad had 
taken the bulwark of the eastern Christian kingdom, and threatened 
the cities of Antioch and Jerusalem. When the ambassadors arrived 
in Europe to solicit the aid of their European brethren, they found 
Louis of France only too happy at the prospect of expiating his 
cruelties in the war against Count Thibault, by a pilgrimage in arms 
to the Holy Land. During the Christmas of the year 1145, Louis 
communicated his wishes to his nobles at the council at Bruges, and 
despatched an embassy to Eugenius, then at Viterbo, to obtain his 
aid in stirring up Europe as one man. Like the second Urban, 
Eugenius promised plenary absolution to all who would engage in 
the expedition ; and, as the conduct of his people required his pre- 
sence in the papal dominions, he appointed St. saa. as his repre- 
sentative in encouraging and preaching up the crusade. 

“ At the council summoned at Vezelai, for the purpose, at Easter, 1146, the 
crusade was to be first publicly preached, and crosses distributed by Bernard. 
The assembly was so numerous, that the castle was incapable of containing the 
people, and they therefore adjourned to an open field without the city. Bernard 
then ascended a scaffolding erected for him, accompanied by the king, who 
had already assumed the cross. The effect of his eloquence was so inspiring, 
that the whole multitude rent the air with shouts of “ The cross, the cross,” 
and thronged round the scaffold to receive the sacred emblem from his hands, 
which, in the words of an eye witness, he might be said “ to scatter rather than 
to distribute to them.” The whole supply of crosses prepared for the occasion 
being exhausted, Bernard was obliged to tear up his own garments to supply 
the ‘eficienc . Bernard brought all his fiery zeal to bear upon that which he 
had most at heart, and wrote to the pope to stimulate him to fresh exertions. 
“So weighty and all-important a matter,” writes Bernard, “ you must not 
approach with a lukewarm nor a fearful spirit. I have read what a certain 
wise man said, ‘that he is no brave man whose courage does not wax greater 
under difficulties.’ But I say that the man who has faith must needs find the 
increase of his confidence in the troubles which are sent him by God’s appoint- 
ment.” Bernard, whose powerful mind was, according to the testimony of a 
contemporary, iheonected be a delicate and already infirm body, now travelled 
into the adjacent countries, and his growing eloquence excited every where so 
great an enthusiasm, that he could write to the pope, “ The cities and castles are 
emptied of their inhabitants, and hardly can seven women find one man ; and, in 
the lifetime of their husbands, wives are turned into widows.” In an assembly 
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held at Chartres, three weeks after Easter, Bernard was requested to head. the 
expedition, but this he refused to do. ‘“ What am I,” said he, “ that I should 
place the battle in array, and set myself at the head of the warriors? What can 
be further from my vocation, even if my strength were equal to it, and if [ 
were not totally unlearned in the art of war ?”—Neander’s Life of St. 
Bernard, pp. 215, 16. 

His work completed, and success thus assured in France, St. Ber- 
nard travelled into Germany to summon her princes and people to 
the battle. In general the petty party warfare between the people 
rendered them indisposed towards the crusade, unwilling to sacrifice 
private interests to those of the world. Bernard, however, was not 
the first to preach the crusade to the Germans ; a fanatic monk, of the 
name of Rudolph, had been before him, and had generated such 
confusion and disunions, as set all order at defiance, and prevented 
effectual union. Thousands from Cologne, Mentz,Strasburg, W orms, and 
Spires, had followed him through the country, making the ill-affected 
Jews their first victims, as the enemies of Christ nearest at home. 

“ What! (wrote St. Bernard to the Archbishop Henry, of Ments,) doth 
not the Church triumph in a more glorious manner over the Jews by daily 
refuting and converting them, than by taking up the sword to extirpate 
them? Shall that prayer which the Church puts up from sun-rise to sun-set for 
the conversion of the Jews be of no avail? Shall God in vain be entreated to 
take away the veil from their heart, that they may be brought out of their 
darkness into the light of life? for, without the Lene that the unbelievers shall 
at last obtain faith, surely it would be superfluous to offer it. And how deem 
you those words—‘ When the fulness of the Gentiles is come in, then shall all 
Israel be saved?’ and again—‘ The Lord will build up Jerusalem, and gather 
together the outcasts of Israel?” Art thou he that makest the prophets liars, 
and the whole treasures of Christ’s loving kindness and mercy of none effect?” 
Life of St. Bernard, p. 218. 

To repress these extravagant cruelties, and to endeavour to persuade 
the nobles of Germany to join the crusade, St. Bernard came to that 
country. Idolized as Rudolph was by the people, no man but of the 
credit and authority of St. Bernard, and possessed of his wondrous 
power of working on the minds of his hearers, could have successfully 
combated the factious demagogue. Crowds streamed out to meet the 
holy abbot from every city through which he passed, and happy did 
the sick man deem himself on whom St. Bernard bestowed even but 
a passing glance. Strong in their faith, many a one felt convinced 
that he was healed. 

So disheartenéd was Bernard with his first interview with Konrad 
at Frankfort, that he ceased to press the emperor on the subject, 
and turned to the nobles and people of the land. Strengthened 
by the effect his public appeal had had on the Diet of Spires during 
the Christmas festival, St. Bernard once more addressed the emperor 
in private, and besought him not to lose the opportunity of so glorious 
a penance. The emperor was now aware of the change of opinion 
among his nobles and subjects, and replied that he would advise with 
his councillors. 

“The next day Bernard officiated at mass, to which he unexpectedly 
added a sermon on the crusade. Towards the conclusion of his discourse, he 
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turned to the emperor and addressed him frankly, as though he had been a 
private man. He described the day of judgment, when the men who had 
such innumerable benefits from God, and yet had refused to minister to him to 
the utmost of their power, would be left without reply or excuse. He then 
~~ of the blessing which God had in such overflowing measure poured upon 
the head of Konrad; the highest worldly dominion, treasures of wealth, gifts of 
mind and body, till the emperor, ced even to tears, exclaimed, ‘ I acknow- 
ledge the gifts of Divine mercy, and I will no longer remain ungrateful for 
them. I am ready for the service to which He himself hath exhorted me.’ At 
these words a universal shout of joy burst from the assembly. The emperor 
immediately received the cross, and several of the nobles followed his example. 
Bernard then took from the altar the consecrated banner, and delivering it to 
the emperor, by whom it was to be carried in person at the head of the 
crusaders, he proceeded with him from the Church to his lodgings.” — Neander, 
Life of St. Bernard, p. 220. 


His work thus accomplished, St. Bernard returned to France to aid 
his pupil, Eugenius, now a fugitive in that country, and to guide the 
French nobles in the election of their Regent during Louis’s absence 
with the crusade. At the Easter feast of 1147, the solemn assembly 
met at St. Denis for the benediction of Louis and his reception of 
the consecrated banner. The pope came, accompanied by St. Ber- 
nard ; and Louis besought on his knees their united blessing. Leading 
the king to the altar, Eugenius delivered to him the consecrated 
standard and the pilgrim’s scrip, with the papal benediction, whilst the 
minds of the assembly were inflamed by the display of numerous 
golden crucifixes, which Bernard and the pope had brought with 
them to the meeting in a golden casket. In the course of that year 
the host marched for the East; we know with what success. 

It was not only from such wild enthusiasts as the monk, Rudolph, 
that St. Bernard was hindered in preaching the crusade: the reli- 
gious associations for building didoehise—the popular devotion of the 
time—was one great difficulty in his way. Regularly organized, and 
composed of persons of all classes and both sexes, every member was 
first reconciled to God by a devout confession of his sins, a vow of 
obedience to his superior, and an engagement to perform all offices of 
charity for the sick. Under the guidance of a priest, they marched 
over hill and dale to the scene of their joint labours, and devoted thus 
to the cause of religion in their own land, and daily cheered by the 
progress of their work, they were little willing to desert the sacred 
work, and renounce a present object for one of remote interest and 
dubious attainment. Haimo, abbot of St. Pierre, in Normandy, who 
had seen a magnificent cathedral rising in the place of his humble 
parish church, thus described the proceedings of these associations 
in 1145, 

“ Who has ever heard of such a thing?” exclaims Haimo; “ who has ever. 
before seen princes, mi by lords, men-at-arms, and delicate women bend their 
necks to the yoke, to which they suffer themselves to be attached like beasts of 
draught, so as to move heavy burdens? Sometimes thousands of them are to 
be seen fastened to one machine of great weight, loaded with wheat, wine, and 


oil; with lime, stone, and all the materials necessary for the workmen, which 
they drag from surprising distances. Nothing stops their progress; neither 
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hills, valleys, nor rivers, which they cross as did formerly the people of God. 
And what is still more wonderful, this innumerable company pursues its march 
without noise or confusion. Their voices are never heard except at a given 
signal, when they are raised to implore pardon for their sins, or to chaunt the 
praises of God.”—St. Bernard. Note by Translator, p. 227. 

His labours concluded in France, Bernard returned to Eugenius at 
Treves to lend his advice in the settlement of various disputes in the 
Church of Germany. There was yet another reason: there was a 
certain abbess, the superior of a convent on the Rupertzberg, who 
was venerated by some as a saint and a prophetess, whilst others 
regarded her wild and enigmatical discourses as the confusion of a dis- 
ordered mind, if not the operations of the enemy of mankind. Bernard 
wished to prove the spirit of her who, from three years old, had 
a a mind replete with imagery, which the injudicious acts of 
1er doting parents had fostered and encouraged, until, as years passed 
on, she could no longer conceal her long-cherished impressions, and 
saw, in the natural desire of relieving her overstored mind by a 
public revelation of her sentiments, a spiritual summons to the work 
of a teacher and a prophetess. The rising corruptions of the Church 
were the theme of her meditations, and when at length she gave 
utterance to her thoughts, regardless of consequences, she reproved 
the corruptions of the highest among the clergy, and drew on herself 
the hatred of a gee body. Bernard had already expressed his 
sympathy with the abbess, and, now that he deemed her spirit proved 
to the quick, he sought to obtain from Eugenius a public recognition 
of her powers. Her name was mentioned at the Council of 'Treves, 
and her works brought from the convent on the Rupertzberg of the 
inspection of the pope. Publicly read and approved by him and 
Bernard, they were received with consideration and respect, and the 
testimony of the approbation of the Head of the Church was trans- 
mitted to the abbess in his own handwriting. This recognition 
by Eugenius and Bernard stamped the reputation of the abbess 
Hildegard. Her fame spread through the land: princes, popes, 
bishops, and emperors, referred their disputes to her arbitrement, 
vied with each other in paying her honour, and in personally soliciting 
her counsel. 

In accordance with our previous determination, in the contests 
between Bernard, Abelard, and Arnold of Brescia, we must now pass 
over the part taken by St. Bernard in the condemnation of the 
heresy of Gilbert de Ponet, on the Godhead, and in the silencing of 
the preaching of Peter de Bruys, and his disciple, the Cluniac monk, 
Henri, and hasten on to the closing scenes of the life of the Abbot 
of Clairvaux. 

The year 1149, was the beginning of troubles to St. Bernard ; 
the crusade had failed, and few families did not mourn for some 
relation slain in the fruitless enterprise. He was now reviled as a 
false prophet ; nay, he replied, it is your vices, your quarrels among 
yourselves rendered you unfit to be instruments of God’s deliverance 
for his people. ‘* Moses,” he wrote in justification to Eugenius, 
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“ promised to lead the people to the holy land ; had he not promised 
they would not have followed him; they arrived not there, why ? 
not from the rashness of their leader, not from the falsity of his 
promises. Were they not a_stiffnecked people, rebels against their 
God, and his servant Moses? Yes, verily ; and what are these men ? 
ask themselves.” Three years after, another affliction fell on him—a 
disgrace more deeply afflicting to him than the failure of the crusades. 
The treachery of his secretary, the monk, Nicholas, had brought his 
name into disrepute; forging his patron’s seal, for years he had 
written letters in his name to the dignitaries of the Church, and to 
the court of Rome, in which he had used Bernard’s great influence 
to recommend unfit persons for sacred offices of high trust and great 
emolument. His treachery at length discovered, the monk fled from 
Clairvaux, and sought to blast his patron’s fame with the world. 
These slanders could not shake the peace of mind that was based on 
a good conscience, but sorely did it try the powers and influence of 
the abbot, to remedy the many grievous acts which his secretary had 
committed in his name. 

The declining years of the abbot’s life were chiefly devoted to 
the perfection of his ‘‘ Book of Consideration,” in which he drew the 
character of what the pope ought to be; his friend, Eugenius, could 
not profit from Bernard’s labours, for he was summoned before him 
to the grave, and the holy abbot did not complete his labours until 
the last moments of his truly valuable life. Bernard was on his 
sick couch, sick as he felt unto death, when he heard that war had 
again broken out between the burghers of Metz and the neighbouring 
barons. Hillier, Archbishop of ‘reves, hastened to the bed of the 
departing abbot, and implored his mediation between the parties. 
Bernard, regardless of his bodily infirmities, rose from his couch, and 
hastened to the scene of strife ; on the banks of the Moselle he met 
the ambassadors of the combatants. ‘The burghers were willing to 
treat ; the knights, elate with recent success, refused any terms, and left 
the meeting lest the eloquence of St. Bernard should cause them to 
recede from their determination. ‘‘ Fear not,” said the abbot, to his 
companions, “ the desired peace is at hand, though many difficulties 
be in the way; last night, me dreamt that I was singing the mass, 
and then remembered, with shame, that I had omitted the angels’ 
song. I then commenced it and sang it to the end.” Ere the night 
had come on, the nobles, who had thought over the offers of their 
opponents, and the words of St. Bernard, advised him of their change 
of opinion. “ Here,” said the abbot, “is the beginning of the song, 
‘Glory be to God in the highest, and on earth peace ;’” he was not 
wrong. Much trouble, many words, and much time were consumed, 
but at last the abbot returned to his convent the successful recon- 
ciliator of the contending parties. 

This was his last active exertion ; death was coming rapidly upon 
him ; the sickness he had overcome by his mental powers came on 
with redoubled violence, and every day he sank weaker and weaker. 
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A short time before his death, he dictated these words to his friend, 
Arnold, abbot of Bonneval : “ Pray to the Saviour, who willeth not 
the death of a sinner, that He delay not my departure, and yet that 
He will be pleased to guard it: support him, who hath no merits of 
his own, by your prayers, that the adversary of our salvation may 
not find any place to open his attacks.” Around his bed stood his 
weeping brethren, whose demonstrations of sorrow could no longer 
be restrained ; ‘I am in a strait,” said he, as he looked on them, 
“in a strait between two, having a desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ, which is far better. Nevertheless the love of my children 
urge me to remain here below.” With these words he breathed his 
last, after forty years of sickness, closing a life of constant activity, 
and of universal influence over his contemporaries; his friend, Eugenius, 
had preceded him but a few months; the year 1153 witnessed the 
death of the pupil and the master. 

Increased as was the accommodation which the rebuilding of the 
abbey afforded, it was not long after Bernard’s death that the buildings 
were again found incapable of containing those who flocked to them 
for admission. By the side of the Bernardine buildings, preserved 
out of reverence for the abbot and his companions, a sumptuous 
palace arose, and every decoration that architecture and painting 
could contribute, adorned the dormitories, chapter-house, refectory, 
library, and chapel of the new monastery of Clairvaux.* With episcopal 
honours, a country palace, a picture gallery, lord over eighteen 
abbeys, and twenty-eight nunneries, with forty-one abbeys commen- 
datory, and a like number in foreign countries ; with ninety thousand 
livres of revenue, besides, yearly, ten thousand bushels of wheat, and 
seven hundred hogsheads of wine ; nothing could be more contrasted 
than the first abbot of Clairvaux, and his successors. When the 
pope resolved on a general reformation of the monastic orders, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, Clairvaux’s abbot resisted 
firmly, and though under Denys L’Argentier, somewhat of the 
ancient discipline was restored, the reign of his youthful and luxurious 
nephew brought back the previous excesses. Even Richelieu, dis- 
gusted with their conduct, at length gave them over to the papal 
commissioner, the Cardinal de la Rochefoucault. As a last resource, 
the Cistercians elected Richelieu as their abbot; he accepted the 
office, prepared great reforms, and died before his good intentions 
could be carried into effect. The old abuses revived, and increased 
to greater length. The rule had become a dead letter. “ At last,” 
said Helyot, “ the vengeance of Heaven mowed down reformed and 
unreformed with one sickle ; and when the French Revolution came 
like a whirlwind, overthrowing all that bore the semblance of religion, 
there were but five-and-forty monks to be expelled by its violence, 
from the once populous monastery of Clairvaux: and now the sounds 
of labour and punishment arise where once were pious orisons, and 
two thousand outcasts from society occupy the halls of the fraternity 
of St. Bernard ! 
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Tue Bishop of Tasmania’s lectures we have named, not with a 
view of analysing their varied stores, which we would gladly do, 
but solely from the value of the book, which is very great, to- 
wards restoring the catechetical office of the Church. As a 
manual of instruction to the clergy, amounting almost to a 
system of divinity, we know of no modern work which equals it. 

We prefix Mr. Palin’s pamphlet to our remarks, not with a 
design of reviewing it, for it has been received after the following 
article was in type, but rather to announce it as a useful and com- 
forting help towards the revival of a single neglected duty; upon 
which, perhaps, more than any other, depend our hopes. ‘The 
appendix is very gratifying, as it details what has already been 
done, and is now doing, towards the restoration of the weekly 
offertory ; and this has advanced further than we had anticipated. 
Catechising, and the weekly offertory, are but branches of a vast 
subject, upon which we desire to say something. 


Unusual attention having been called for some time past to 
the question of conformity to the rubrics,—the subject having 
formed as well a prominent feature in several recent Charges of 
the Right Reverend Prelates of our Church,—as also a very 
general topic of discussion among the Clergy; some viewing the 
matter in one light, some in another; some arriving at one con- 
clusion, others at one diametrically opposite,—it appears to us, 
that a statement of the mode in which the general subject has 
forced itself upon our own attention might, with God’s blessing, 
afford to inquiring minds some assistance in forming a safe and 
correct judgment in a matter of so great weight and interest. 

The advantages resulting from conformity will be most 
readily acknowledged, if it can be shown that an opposite 
course is the cause of many disadvantages under which our 
Church is at present suffering. However, inasmuch as those 
persons are, in general, the least well calculated to form a cor- 
rect judgment of the moral consequences resulting from any 
disordered state of things, who are themselves living under it, 
and, it may be, more or less, unconsciously partakers in the evil, 
it may be well, before entertaining the question of the possible 
moral consequences of our own disorder, (losing sight of self 
for a time,) to cast our eyes back upon God’s former dispen- 
sation, and take a cursory view of a somewhat similar state of 
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things presented to our notice in the historical books which 
contain the record of the events which befel the Jewish Church 
after the return from the Babylonian captivity. Thus we shall 
not only be enabled to form a more impartial judgment as to 
the moral effects of ritual neglect in general, but we shall have 
the further advantage of an inspired comment upon such neglect, 
preserved to us in the writings of those prophets who flourished 
at the same time, and thus, also, we shall come better prepared 
to the consideration of the subject proposed. 

Let us, first of all, then, direct our attention to the accounts 
which we find in the book of Ezra, of neglect on the part of the 
Jewish priesthood of their ministerial duties; and then consider 
the various worse evils which, I will not say resulted from, but 
at least, went hand in hand with that neglect of their prescribed 
duties. In the eighth chapter it appears that the feast of taber- 
nacles had been suffered to fall into neglect, and with it, doubt- 
less, had gone the remembrance of former mercies; expressions 
again occur in the tenth chapter, which show that the several 
parts of divine service had been either wholly neglected, or at 
least very inadequately performed; among these are the daily 
morning and evening sacrifice, and the set feasts, and the sab- 
baths. In the thirteenth chapter of Nehemiah, we are informed 
of the neglect of the Levites; their portions were refused them, 
and why? because they were fled every one to his own field: 4. ¢. 
they were at home in their forty-eight cities, on their own pos- 
sessions, when they ought to have been employing themselves 
in the public service of the sanctuary. 

Now, connected with this ritual neglect on the part of God's 
ministers, were various other evils which it will be instruc- 
tive to notice, for this reason, if for no other, that such evils 
— have a natural connexion with such ritual neglect; espe- 
cially if it shall appear that similar evils, existing at the present 
day, are contemporaneous with similar neglect. 

In the book of Nehemiah the priests are related to have 
mixed themselves up to a great degree in secular matters, and 
even to have joined with the rulers in usurious and covetous 
practices, and to have kept to their own use the produce of vine- 
yards and olive-yards, contrary to the ordinance of the seventh 
year, and to have exacted debts instead of making a release at 
that time. 

We learn further from Haggai and Malachi, who prophesied 
during this period, one or two other facts bearing upon the dis- 
regard shown by the priesthood to God’s laws and their own 
ecclesiastical polity. Haggai speaks in terms of the bitterest 
reproach against the whole Jewish nation for neglecting to build 
the temple, God’s house, in which he is pleased to place his 
name, and for their saying, in excuse, “The time is not yet 
come,” although they themselves were living in their cieled and 
painted houses. It is but too evident that this backwardness of 
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the people was in no small degree owing to the lukewarmness: 
of the priests; for we read that when the Lord stirred up the 
spirit of the governor, and the spirit of all the remnant of the 
—_ that he also stirred up the spirit of Joshua, the son of 

osedec, the high priest; whence we learn that he among the 
rest had been guilty of this melancholy disregard to the honour 
of God’s house. The prophet Malachi, when he accuses the 
Jewish people of sacrilege, does not exempt the priests :?— 
“Will a man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me; but ye say, 
Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes and offerings. Ye 
are cursed with a curse: for ye have robbed me, even this whole 
nation.” Prince, priests, and people, all seem to have con- 
sented to some national act by which God was robbed in the 
matter of tithes and offerings. A simple reference to the sacred 
writings will furnish additional matter for sad reflection: what 
has been adduced is, however, sufficient for our present purpose. 
The chapters of the prophet Malachi abound with passages 
which speak the mind of God with regard to these sad instances 
of neglect of duty, and the evils attendant thereupon. In the 
second chapter we find the following severe rebuke :-— 

* For the priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they should 
seek the law at his mouth: for he is the messenger of the Lord 
of hosts. But ye are departed out of the way; ye have caused 
many to stumble at the law; ye have corrupted the covenant of 
Levi, saith the Lord of hosts. Therefore have I also made you 
contemptible and base before all the people, according as ye 
have not kept my ways, but have been partial in the law.” 

Their disregard of the covenant called the covenant of Levi, 
into which they had entered, and by which they were bound, 
not only weakened their power for good, but likewise led the 
people into doing wrong, besides bringing upon themselves the 
contempt of their inferiors. In all this God was greatly dis- 
honoured, and through them. We read again, in the first 
chapter,+—*“ My name shall be‘ great among the heathen, saith 
the Lord of hosts. But ye have profaned it, in that ye say, 
The table of the Lord is polluted; and the fruit thereof, even 
his meat, is contemptible. Ye said also, Behold, what a weari- 
ness is it! and ye have snuffed at it, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

Now, in what has been brought forward from the records of 
the Jewish Church, we can scarcely fail to perceive, with what- 
ever pain and anxiety, traces of a resemblance between their 
disorder and our own, both as regards negligence in the conduct 
of God’s public worship, and those other evils apparently con- 
nected with it. The question, then, seeming to involve im- 
portant results, which might not be so obvious at first sight, let 
us now address ourselves to its serious consideration, and inquire 
as to what may be the possible moral consequences of respec- 
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tively obeying or of disobeying the rubrical direction of our 
Church ; and whether some of the disadvantages under which 
we are at present confessedly suffering, if not produced, have 
been at least helped on, by a disregard of the rubric. It may 
be alleged, in order to depreciate the importance of the question, 
that there is a difference between the ritual of the Jewish 
Church and that of our own, inasmuch as the directions in the 
former case were actually a part of the Divine law, whereas the 
latter are of man’s appointment. Yet, granting this distinction, 
and that many rubrical injunctions are, in themselves, indiffer- 
ent, and might be altered by legitimate authority, all ministers 
of the English Church, it should be remembered, did, before 
their ordination, pledge themselves to use the prescript form of 
Divine service contained in the book of Common Prayer and 
Administration of the Sacraments, as it now stands, set forth by 
lawful authority, and none other ; and that this pledge has been 
renewed by many of them solemnly in God’s house, and in the 
presence of the congregation whom they are called upon to serve. 

Notwithstanding this solemn pledge, however, it so happens 
that many of the rules in this book are almost universally dis- 
regarded. It is a matter, concerning which, like those who 
were bidden to the marriage-feast, all, with one consent, have 
begun to make excuse; some excusing themselves on one ground, 
some on another. And yet can it, indeed, be seriously thought 
that promises, made on so solemn an occasion as that of entering 
on the ministry, and about a matter of such infinite moment as the 
mode of exercising the ministerial office, can be thus deliberately 
overlooked without any evil consequences thence resulting ? 

Many expedients are invented to evade the force of this 
question. Some avoid the difficulty by an unhesitating assump- 
tion that strict obedience to the rules in the Prayer-book is 
not a matter of conscience at all, or that the promise at ordi- 
nation must not be understood to extend beyond conformity to 
such rules as, by common, consent, are still observed. That the 
obligation of the promise is moral rather than literal; or that 
the head rulers of the Church are the arbiters as to the extent 
in regard to which conformity is an obligation. Others, again, 
affirm that the measure of obedience is to be determined by 
circumstances; and that persons, time, place, custom, convenience, 
must all be understood as limiting the obligation of the promise. 

It is not meant here to insinuate that circumstances are to be 
wholly disregarded in this matter, or that where irregularities 
have prevailed for a long time, due caution is not to be used in 
the restoration of order; or that the counsel of those who rule 
in the Church is not to be sought for. But yet, no candid 
mind can fail to perceive that the above-stated expedients, 
which are usually resorted to to get rid of the very idea of an 
obligation, are unsatisfactory, and will scarcely bear the test of a 
pure conseience, 
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It is a matter of no little danger to tamper with the conscience 
in points of less moment than this before us. The keenness of 
its edge is dulled by the slightest breath of unfairness. As 
polished steel contracts a rust, whose mark is not easily effaced, 
by the touch of the hand, no matter how delicate the hand, how 
gentle the touch: just so with the conscience of a Christian, 
let it be practised upon in ever so small a degree by the delusive 
reasoning which self-love is but too ready to adopt, if not to . 
invent, and it will have lost a portion of that which it will not 
easily recover—its quality of trueness, its faculty of illuminating 
the soul of man; and, like a faulty compass to the mariner, so far 
from leading him to the haven where he would be, it will rather 
guide him into difficulty and danger. For, in the majority of in- 
stances, it happens that the very slightest deviation from a 
straightforward course, only paves the way for wider deviations ; 
and when we have once allowed ourselves in that which we 
condemn—whether the commission of sin or the omission of duty 
—we entertain towards it ever afterwards avery different feeling 
from that which we experienced when our conscience first lifted 
up its warning voice. 

After all that can be said in extenuation of disobedience, a 
promise is a promise; and a disregard of promises is universally 
reprobated by mankind, and to avoid the evil consequences of an 
acknowledged disregard, expedients are resorted to; the meaning 
of words is altered or strained—an evil of scarcely less im- 
portance than deliberate disregard of promises; for when men 
have once accustomed themselves to shake off the plain, simple 
meaning of the words they use, substituting such as may suit 
their own ease or convenience, all hold of them seems to vanish. 
Only once enter into discussion with men who have accustomed 
themselves thus to use words at random, and the evil will appear ; 
and one might as well write arguments in water and expect an 
impression to remain on its surface, as hope to convey truth to 
the minds of such as have learned to understand words in other 
than their one plain sense. How strongly is the perversion of 
the Romanist felt, who evades the plain meaning of his parlia- 
mentary oath! and yet, what great difference is there in the 
sight of God between his conduct and that of persons binding 
themselves to conform to a body of rules, holding at the same 
time that they are at liberty to interpret this promise according 
to their own fancy or convenience! The evil of putting various 
and contradictory meanings upon plain and simple words, is, appa- 
rently, an increasing evil in the present day ; and, if it is permitted 
to gain ground; if the spirit and life is suffered to depart from 
speech—that blessed gift of God, that great instrument of unity; 
when we perceive language becoming confounded, how shall we 
ever hope to realize that glorious mark of the Christian Church, 
that sceusteieel condition of her blessedness, viz. “ that we 
be all of one mind and one soul;” that “ unity ” so much desired 
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and longed for; that “oneness” which the blessed Founder of 
the Church, who best knew her need, implored for it so earnestly 
the night before he suffered ? 

The Book of Genesis furnishes a most unequivocal lesson, that 
abuse of language is the forerunner not of unity but of dispersion 
—dispersion as much more fatal than that of the land of Shinar, 
as the respective objects for which unity were desirable differ in 
importance. 

Here, then, are some of the evils which appear to be connected 
with the habit of disregarding the rubric of the Prayer-book, 
viz. That if such disregard does not involve the breach of a 
promise made at a very solemn time, and in regard to a very 
solemn subject, yet that it indicates an unfairness of mind, and a 
tendency to that abuse of language which has been shown to 
involve so serious consequences. The evils above-mentioned 
more particularly affect the moral condition of the ministers of 
the Church; but let us now consider the probable effect of 
ritual irregularities upon those who seek the law at the priest’s 
lips—upon considerate and reflecting laymen. 

Will not the teaching of God’s ministers necessarily lose a 
degree of its power, to say the least, when those to whom they 
are sent are furnished with so obvious a means of retorting upon 
them the proverb, “Physician, heal thyself?” At the best, 
the ministers of God hold their treasure in earthen vessels —an 
accident which in itself too often operates as a hindrance to the 
reception of their ministry ; and it is impossible to say to what 
extent this hindrance may be multiplied by the exhibition of such 
ritual irregularities as appear amongst us. A straightforward 
layman who has been accustomed to take men at their words, 
and if they promise a thing to expect the performance of it at 
their hands, can hardly fail to be startled at the utterly needless 
disregard, too often manifested by ministers, to the rubric which 
they have so solemnly promised to obey; and still more at the 
mode of reasoning by which such disregard is too often 
attempted to be vindicated. This way of looking upon the 
subject is no new, highly-strained notion. Archdeacon Sharpe, 
in one of his charges, has made it a question whether, “in point 
of conscience, we be not breakers of our word and trust, and 
evaders of our engagements to the Church.” Such are the 
words of a very great man; and it is, unquestionably, of extreme 
importance in what light this apparent negligence of ministers 
appears in the eyes of their people; for, should it occur to them 
to adopt the view hinted at in the Archdeacon’s charge, they 
would unquestionably avail themselves of it as an encouragement 
to go on in their own ways, feeling it in their power, when 
pressed hard to act up to their own duties, or to leave off their 
vices, to retort upon their reprovers—promises made light of, 
and random words about sacred obligations; and the only way 
to meet the objections of these straightforward men, is to follow 
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the example of the commination service, and lament the neces- 
sity, if such there be, which hinders strict conformity, and aim 
at restoration and strict obedience as soon as opportunity will 
permit. 

To talk about propriety, and expediency, and change of times 
and circumstances, willonly leave the objector master of the field ; 
and, it may be, not without reflection crossing his mind not 
greatly to the advantage of his opponent. 

Such are some of the general consequences which are more or 
less connected with a disregard to rules, by which, in the eyes of 
others, if not in their own, the ministers of religion appear to be 
bound; viz. 1. That it dulls their own sense of conscientious- 
ness ; 2. Paves the way for still greater deviations from a straight- 
forward course; 3. Involves them in a habit of thinking less 
and less of the real meaning of words; 4. Affects their influence 
as teachers; 5. Leads others to disregard first words, then things ; 
and 6. Places them oftentimes in a position out of which they 
only escape with an impression which ought not to be made, 
much less /eft upon people’s minds. Such being the apparent 
more general evil consequences resulting from a disregard to the 
authority of the rubric: let us now consider a few of the 
particulars in which this disregard is more usually manifested ; 
and this perhaps will serve to convince us that some of the 
calamities under which the Church is at present labouring, if 
not absolutely produced, have at least been helped on, by it. 

1. The neglect of the daily morning and evening service: 
«* All priests and deacons are to say daily the morning and 
evening prayer either privately or openly, not being let by 
sickness, or some other urgent cause. 

« And the curate that ministereth in every parish church or 
chapel, being at home, and not being otherwise reasonably hin- 
dered, shall say the same in the parish church or chapel where 
he ministereth, and shall cause a bell to be tolled thereunto a 
convenient time before he begin, that the people may come to 
hear God’s word, and to pray with him.” 

Now, if a man were given to understand, before he entered 
upon the ministry, that such a demand upon his time were ex- 
pected of him—that, with such exceptions as the rubric may be 
fairly understood to contemplate, he is to be at his post morning 
and evening, not only on Sundays, but every day, would the life 
of a clergyman be sought, as in many instances it now is, as a 
life conferring ease and leisure and time at command, inverting 
the common lot of mortal man, giving him one day wherein to 
labour, and six wherein to rest from his work? ould not the 
office of the priesthood be less coveted by men of lukewarm 
devotion, if to “spend and be spent” in the ministry of the 
word, and in prayer, was not the exception but the rule? 

One serious evil arising from this neglect is, that it leaves 
men time for employing themselves in secular matters, for hold- 
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ing situations at variance with the distinctive character. of the 
priest’s office. Thus, by interfering with their duties, the lay 
people are provoked to jealousy, and the ministers of religion 
forget their peculiar calling, which is to train men up to fulfil 
the duties of their responsible situations, and not step into those 
situations themselves, and add the function of another man’s 
office to their own. 

But, there are other things, in connexion with this matter, 
which it will be important to notice. For, if there is any reason 
to believe that prayer is answered, and that great and unde- 
served blessings flow to ourselves and others from faithful and 
fervent supplications, prayers, and intercessions, are not the 
Church, the State, and the several orders in both of them likely 
to be sufferers from a disregard of one of the first injunctions in 
the Common Prayer-book? Sodom could have been saved if 
only ten righteous persons had been found within its walls. 
What might this Church and nation have been, had the fervent 
prayers of not ten, but ten thousand faithful priests (to say 
nothing of those of their people who may have been inclined, 
had they been invited, to hear God’s word and to pray with 
him) been daily offered up at the throne of grace in the conse- 
crated temples of the Most High? Should we see all that indif- 
ference about error, those heresies, and schisms, and _heart- 
burnings, and hear all that fearful blasphemy which we of this 
day are doomed to hear and to see daily, if from the lips of 
holy men, each the representative of his own flock, had daily © 


been poured forth the fervent oe that we might “ be led 


into the way of truth, and hold the faith in the unity of the 
me in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life?” If 
the cloud had been pierced with one never-failing stream of 
prayer, flowing as it were from one heart and one mouth, what 
might we not have been by this time ? Why not the joy of 
the whole earth? Indeed, the remarkable position we still 
hold in regard to the kingdoms of the world, and the other 
branches of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, our nearness to 
something great, seem to intimate that a little more would 
have made us the glory and praise of the earth, and exalted us 
like Capernaum to heaven! God grant that our last end be not 
like that of this infatuated city, for our neglects that are past, 
and the opportunities which, it may be, we have let go by for 
ever! 

There is yet one other consequence of this particular breach 
of rubrical authority, which we cannot suffer here to pass unno- 
ticed. It cannot fail to be seen how much the neglect of public 
prayer, as such, has tended to exalt preaching above every other 
religious consideration (so as, indeed, materially to injure that 
blessed ordinance itself so unduly magnified). Had people been 
only in the way of knowing that prayer was going on without 
preaching, they would not have come to think, as is too fre- 
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quently now the case, the prayer a sort of tedious preface to a 
sermon. ‘They would hardly have thought religion consisted in 
the mere hearing of sermons, or have fallen into the fatal and 
destructive snare of exalting the man, whilst they degrade the 
office of the priesthood, they would have been saved the misery 
and folly of worshipping at the shrine of an earthly idol, whose 
fall has but too frequently proclaimed its own worthlessness and 
their sin. 

2. Let us now proceed to consider some consequences which 
appear to follow from a neglect of the rubrics, in regard to the 
holy Sacraments. Is it not evident, beyond dispute, that holy 
Baptism, from the prevalent custom of administering it other- 
wise than as enjoined in the rubric, and without any care whether 
the sponsors be communicants or not, has lost much of its im- 
portance in the eyes of men, and is thought by many to differ in 
a very small degree, if at all, from a mere emblematical cere- 
mony, or Jewish ordinance hardly necessary to salvation, and 
certainly not so necessary as that the absence of it would imply 
that a man was not in the kingdom of heaven ? 

To convince ourselves of this, we need not ask the generality 
of persons in what light they consider a certain class of their 
unbaptized neighbours, and nine out of ten—(forgetting that, to 
be entitled to the name of Christian, it is necessary to be bap- 
tized, as well as to believe in the truths of Christianity )— would 
be shocked at the insinuation that they were not Christians. 

When we put the door out of sight, it is not surprising to 
find men attempting to climb up into the fold some other way. 
Again, has not this disregard aftected the doctrine of this sacra- 
ment? Had baptism been always administered in the face of 
the congregation, would those erroneous notions respecting re- 
generation been so prevalent among us? Could the true doc- 
trine, standing out as it does in prominent relief throughout the 
solemn service, have been sounded in men’s ears on Sundays 
at holy-days, without leaving an impression of the truth upon 
them ? 

There are some, indeed, who disbelieve in the doctrine that 
regeneration takes place in baptism, who are yet sufficientl 
candid to acknowledge that the formularies of our Church uni- 
formly hold the opposite; and such persons would gladly see an 
alteration made in the forms themselves; whilst others, holding 
the same opinion, have, with less candour, vainly endeavoured to 
invest the words with a meaning which they were never in- 
tended to convey, and cannot be made to bear without the grossest 
perversion. By keeping the public office of baptism out of 
sight, contrary to the rubric, the system which darkens counsel 
by errors without knowledge is enabled the more quietly and 
surely to establish its own tradition: whereas, if the lay people 
were in the habit of hearing the simple language of the Prayer- 
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book, they would be furnished, at least, with a court of appeal 
from the new-fangled notions of modern times, of which ad- 
vantage, however, the prevailing practice of baptizing, when tLe 
congregation are not present, in too many instances deprives 
them. Thus, the doctrine of the Church is liable to be miscon- 
ceived, and God's truth is placed in jeopardy. 

With regard to the other holy Sacrament, what consequences 
may have followed from the total indifference with which the 
preliminary rubric has been treated, it is’ impossible to deter- 
mine, and the question is left for the consideration of the reader. 

In one remarkable particular, the case in respect of this holy 
sacrament is somewhat reversed. The Jetter of the rubric is 
respected, but the spirit disregarded; it is made needful, by one 
of the later rubries, for each parishioner to communicate “ three 
times a year at the least,” on pain, as we find by the canon, of 
being presented to the Bishop for negligence. Hence, in how 
many cases has countenance been assumed for the practice of 
celebrating the holy Communion just often enough to give 
the people a chance of escaping public censure; that is, three or 
four times in the year? Our children are taught that this sacra- 
ment is necessary to salvation, and that their souls are strength- 
ened and refreshed by it: is it surprising that this teaching 
should be neutralized, when it is contradicted before the very 
eyes of men by the (till of very late day) prevailing disposition 
to administer this holy Sacrament the smallest possible number 
of times? 

Can we wonder that half our people are non-communicants ? 
Again, who can tell the consequences of the almost universal 
violation of the rubric, immediately preceding the prayer for 
the Church militant ? 

* Then shall the Priest return to the Lord's Table, and begin 
the Offertory, saying one or more of these sentences following, 
as he thinketh most convenient in his discretion.” 

“ Whilst these sentences are in reading, the Deacons, Church- 
wardens, or other fit person appointed for that purpose, shall 
receive the Alms for the Poor, and other Devotions of the 
people, in a decent bason to be provided by the Parish for that 
purpose ; and reverently bring it to the Priest, who shall hum- 
bly present and place it upon the holy Table.” 

“ And when there is a Communion, the Priest shall then 
place upon the Table so much Bread and Wine, as he shall 
think sufficient. After which done, the Priest shall say” 

Persons, forgetting that they are under an obligation to 
observe it, may please to call this a trifling ceremony. Yet, 
trifling as it may appear to those who look no deeper than 
the surface, the neglect of it may involve important conse- 
quences, not obvious at the first glance. When we celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper we are fed from His hand; the oblation of 
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the bread and wine is the solemn act on our part of presenting 
to God of those good creatures which He has bestowed upon us, 
in order that we, by making them again His own in the form of 
an humble offering, may receive them once more at His merciful 
hand, conveying to us what they themselves symbolize—* the 
body and blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and 
received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.” 

By neglecting to obey the rubric, which orders this oblation 
to be made, the whole of this idea is lost sight of; and here it 
may not be irrelevant to notice, that, since no possible inconve- 
nience could result from conformity in this instance, the disre- 
gard of it is something like an indication that obedience to the 
rubrics, as @ principle, has come to be lost sight of altogether. 
It is very common, in these days, to hear much declamation 
against manifesting any sort of regard to matters which men 
are pleased to call trifling. It is strange that it never occurs to 
them, that, in religion, trifling matters (if anything may safely 
be denominated trifling in religion) are sometimes so intimately 
connected with matters of the deepest moment, that the neglect 
of the former frequently involves the damage, not to say the 
loss, of the other. Great things are held together often by the 
slenderest ties; the highest results are suspended upon the 
most unlikely conditions. Indeed, God seems to make things 
to have apparently slight connexion; and supports, in order to 
teach men to walk circumspectly, carefully, thinking of others 
as well as themselves, to touch with a delicate hand, reveren- 
tially, like those who walk among old and endeared ruins where 
every stone is precious; and are we not, in point of fact, actually 
doing this—walking among ruins—among the ruins of a spiri- 
tual temple, the frail race of man—where a careless touch, a 
sound or jar, may cause to fall the stones which had been once 
built into the spiritual temple of God? And this is not the only 
violation of the rubric in the Communion-service, which involves 
consequences more serious than at first appear. The irregularity 
alluded to is the mode of administering the sacred elements to 
which is sometimes resorted—modes, one should rather say, for 
in a matter of less moment it would raise a smile to compare the 
various methods which have been invented by ingenious clergy- 
men to administer the holy elements to the largest number of 
persons in the least possible space of time. It is to be lamented, 
that in these cases generally one method is left untried—the 
weekly administration of the sacrament; and is nothing lost 
by this? Yes, each several communicant loses the benefit of one 
of the distinctive features of this heavenly feast—the individual 
address of the priest, which all have felt to be one of the most 
solemn and impressive things that occur to man in the exercise 
of religion. 

But, to pass on, no one can tell to how great an extent the 
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number of non-communicants (as they are called) has been 
multiplied by the omission of the solemn warning which the 
minister is ordered to read when he shall see a back waddhaesn to 
attend the Lord’s table. Nor can any one say how many might 
have been led to a deeper repentance and insight into their spi- 
ritual state before coming to the Communion, had the other 
ordinary address been obediently used. 

The intention of those who drew up the service for the cele- 
bration of the holy Eucharist—was, evidently, that the sermon 
should occupy a portion, and that a subordinate portion of the 
service ; the directions all imply as much—“then shall follow 
the sermon.” 

The usual practice of the clergy retiring to the vestry, 
changing their vestments, and the people in their absence sing- 
ing a psalm, is quite inconsistent with order. Moreover, the 
minister is directed, as soon as the sermon is over, to return at 
once to the Lord’s table, and commence reading one or more of 
the Offertory sentences; and on Sundays, when there is no 
communion, concluding the service with the blessing from the 
altar. Such is the order, and yet the usual practice is to con- 
clude the service in the pulpit, and deliver the blessing from 
thence. But the most serious inconsistency of the practice of 
the present day in this respect with the intention of our ritual, 
is the mode of proceeding on days when the holy Communion is 
celebrated ; and it is strange, that when the service is rightly 
concluded on other days, this inconsistency is still adhered to 
on Communion days. By the rubric, when the sermon is done, 
the minister ought immediately to return to the Lord’s table, 
and commence the Offertory, and present the alms, and offer 
the oblations of bread and wine before the whole congregation, 
and before any one retire. Then the children, catechumens, 
penitents, and other non-communicants retire, and the commu- 
nicants place themselves in convenient order, as directed before 
the address, “ Ye that mind,” &c. 

Such is the order: what is the practice? The minister 
concludes the service in the middle of it, dismisses the non- 
communicants with an unauthorized blessing, retires into the 
vestry, and returns into church, as though a fresh service were 
about to commence, finds nine-tenths of his congregation gone, 
and one Samaritan, as it were, left behind to return thanks 
unto God; and he collects five pounds, when he ought to have 
had fifty. 

The evils of all this irregularity are manifest. The sermon is 
made too distinct and prominent a portion of the Eucharistical 
service, eclipsing all the rest ; and, whereas the authorized mode 
of proceeding exhibits a silent protest against those who un- 
thankfully refuse to come to the Holy table, the unauthorized 
mode not only robs them of the privilege of giving their alms, 
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but sends them blessed and contented to their homes, just as if 
all their duty had been performed. 

Will any one say, that it is not meant for those who do not 
partake of the communion to be present at the oblation? He 
surely forgets that the oblations are expressly the offering of 
the whole parish; and it is intended that they should be pre- 
sented in the face of the whole congregation. It seems to be 
yet a question, whether the bidding prayer should be used 
before the sermon when it occurs in the service for the Eucha- 
rist; but, certainly, none other is authorized. In these cases, 
however, last mentioned, real doubts may have been entertained 
as to the intention of the Church. But it is gratifying and en- 
couraging to see one spiritual Father, as in the case of the 
Bishop of London’s charge, turning his serious attention to 
the matter. 

3. And, now let our attention be turned to another part. The 
consequences of the wholesale neglect of keeping the Holy- 
days are by no means slight. The arrangements of the eccle- 
siastical year is itself fraught with religious teaching; theré is 
a propriety and harmony throughout, which is mutilated by the 
neglect which has prevailed; and the worst of it is, that, in 
cutting off these Holy-days, ordinary discrimination has not 
been used. Ascension-day, the most sacred festival which 
Christian men can celebrate, has shared in the general ruin. 
This great festival is very rarely observed at all—scarcely any- 
where as it ought to be ; and does not doctrine suffer from this? 
Are not the blessed privileges immediately resulting from our 
Lord's ascension into heaven thrown into the shade, when they 
ought to be magnitied and set forth as the very highest pursuits 
of a Christian faith? Surely, our national neglect of this great 
festival is scarcely short of the sin of Israel in neglecting to 
keep the feast of Tabernacles. Even when the service appointed 
for Holy-days is not used, and there is no Divine service, it 
would be something if ministers would comply with the rubric, 
that notice shall be given of all Holy-days and fasting-days on 
the Sunday and Holy-day immediately before. Persons might 
at least then be reminded of their private duties, however they 
were precluded the privilege of public worship. On Ash- 
Wednesday, the Commination office is appointed to be read; 
but it is frequently omitted, even in places where Ash- 
Wednesday is in other respects observed ; and by this neglect, 
persons are great losers. ‘The complaints of the Church as to 
her lost discipline are stifled. Hence, many have no conception 
of the godly discipline which existed in the primitive Church; 
nor do they imagine that the Church of England much wishes 
that it were restored. And what shall we say to the omission 
of the Athanasian Creed? It is very distressing to think of the 
number of churches where, for private reasons of the minister, 
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the regulations of the Prayer-book respecting this noble creed 
are violated. If rubrical directions are to be observed at all, 
one would suppose that those which disposed of the use of the 
creed would be the very last to be trifled with. 

The moral effects resulting from this omission are not a few; 
the Church’s solemn warning against heresy is never heard: 
rather the warning is tacitly shghted. Our holy mother is 
deemed uncharitably severe, and her wholesome scriptural ad- 
monition is entitled a damnatory clause; thus he that would 
be valiant for the truth is discouraged, while the sceptic and 
infidel are suffered to blaspheme unchecked, greatly to the dis- 
honour of the faith once delivered to the saints, and to the 
scandal of orthodox believers. 

4. Again, The evils arising from the omission of public cate- 
chising, which is enjoined upon every parochial minister, under 
severe penalties, by the canon of the Church, as well as ordered 
in the rubric, are too evident and too generally felt to need 
further notice here; and it is not needful more than to observe 
that the too common omission of the prayer to be used in the 
ember weeks, for the candidates for holy orders, tends to weaken 
the bonds which should hold together the clergy and laity; and 
is in many ways an hindrance to the due acknowledgment of 
the blessings resulting from the apostolical succession of the 
ministry. 

5. With one more instance to the point proposed, the question 
shall be left to the judgment of the candid reader. Do we not 
owe many of our present evils to the very prevalent neglect of 
using the provision which the Church has made for almsgiving— 
the offertory? Of course it is not meant to be inferred that the 
omission of this part of Divine service is the sole cause of the low 
notions which prevail almost in every quarter upon that subject; 
but doubtless it has helped on and countenanced them. The 
duty of giving, and the disposition with which we should give, and, 
above all, the Great Being to whom we give, are in that solemn 
part of our public service distinctly kept in view; and had the 
Christian people of this country been rendered familiar with it ; 
had it been countenanced by the clergy in general, as the 
treasury in which our oblations should be cast, we should have 
never witnessed the miserable expedients which the present age 
has devised to rouse the sluggish charity of a luxurious world. 
The proper channel for the alms of the Church having been 
dammed up, little miserable trickling rivulets have forced their 
way, pretending to the glorious name of charity; whilst, in 
point of fact, in too many cases, they do but contribute to feed 
the lusts of the flesh and the vanity and folly of a fallen world ; 
and how should it be otherwise? Can it be expected that men 
thus deprived of the right mode of distributing their alms, should 
give what they ought and as they ought? Left thus to their 
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own devices, are they ever led to reflect that they are unworth 
to make any sacrifice or oblation to the Most High; that it is 
“more blessed”—a higher privilege—to give than to receive? Too 
often the thought of men’s hearts is not whether they are worthy 
to give, but whether Christ’s poor people are worthy to receive. 
The humble spirit of the holy Baptist is scarce amongst us; so 
far from feeling themselves “unworthy,” men will not even 
condescend to undo the latchet of their Saviour’s shoes. Cer- 
tainly things have come to that pass, that almsgiving has ceased 
to be connected with religion, and it is put upon a level with 
the payment of wages and debts; and, too often, the payment 
of these latter is attended with far more satisfaction, for prin- 
ciple of some kind is acknowledged, and most men find a pleasure 
in being just. 

Now, if, after reading the offertory sentences, (as directed in 
the rubric,) wherein the duty and privilege of almsgiving is 
urged upon men in scripture language of the strongest and most 
powerful appeal, their contributions were received and humbly 
presented at the Lord’s table, with the appointed prayer that 
God would “mercifully receive” them; if men are to learn 
anything through the medium of hearing and seeing, they could 
not avoid perceiving that their alms were presented to the Most 
High God; and that it would be something like presumption to 
make Him an offering without at the same time humbly be- 
seeching Him mercifully to accept it at the hands of unworthy 
and miserable sinners. A certain delicacy is felt when we ven- 
ture to make a present to our dearest friend, lest what we give 
should appear mean and unworthy of his friendship. And yet 
how comes it with regard to almsgiving, which involves the idea 
of a present made to God, to one whose goodness towards us we 
never can repay, “who though he was rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor, that we through his poverty might be rich,”—that 
no respect is observed, that all reverential feeling seems to have 
vanished, that our greater gifts are made without prayer or 
humility, or any religious service whatever, in the midst of ex- 
citement and publicity, whereby men are taught to think they 
have rather conferred a favour than enjoyed a privilege? And 
perhaps the worst yet remains to be said. For, not only has 
this neglect stopped up the most appropriate avenues of giving, 
but it has actually damped the better purposes of those who, 
were the subject properly brought before them, would heartily 
and willingly have given. 

A morbid fear and anxiety is not unfrequently entertained 
by pious and well-disposed persons, on the whole subject of 

msgiving, as well as other good works, in which it becomes 
Christians to abound; an anxiety not as to whether God will 
be pleased to accept their offering, but lest they should be doing 
something which might appear like an attempt to purchase 
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heaven, and render ineffectual their Saviour’s precious blood- 
shedding; false notions, which may have arisen from some 
partial conception of Christian truth, encouraged, it may be, by 
the doctrine of teachers who are not sufficiently careful rightly 
to divide the word of truth; or from the too prevalent habit of 
confounding the “ dead works,” deprecated by St. Paul, with 
the “ good works,” done after the inspiration of Christ’s spirit, 
which are uniformly commended and diligently inculcated by 
him, and which, forasmuch as they spring from a lively faith in 
Christ, are pleasing and acceptable unto God. The customary 
use of the offertory would have afforded a protection against 
such partial and erroneous views, and would have supplied, on 
the head of almsgiving, at least a view of the case, which the 
preacher might have been tempted to omit. 

Other particular omissions, not without their apparent evil 
consequences, might be adduced. But, if what has been ad- 
vanced is insufficient to determine the question before us, viz. 
Whether some of the disadvantages under which as a Church we 
are now suffering, are not in some degree owing to a disregard 
of rubrical authority, doubtless what remains to be said would 
be equally ineffectual. ‘The induction, however, of these par- 
ticular cases of ritual neglect, demonstratively attended with 
serious moral inconvenience, will serve to confirm the general 
principles laid down with great perspicuity and force in the 
latter part of his primary charge, by the Archdeacon of Chiches- 
ter, in which the correlative of the present question is maintained, 
He speaks of the moral force of uniformity and obedience. He 
lucidly points out that the only way to develop the system of 
the Church, and adapt its existing provisions to the condition 
of the people, is “by a uniform restoration of the rules to 
which we are already pledged.” “That it is of the very first 
moment that our pastoral ministration should in its main points 
be alike—a body of men united by one common will, and guided 
by one common rule of practice, is morally irresistible.” Again, 
he says, “ By the uniform restoration of the rule and order of 
the Church, it is not to be told what would be gained to her 
in unity, consistency, strength, and moral dignity.” And again, 
“ Variations are a proof of indifference, and an ambiguous inti- 
mation of something worse.” 

They who heard them will not easily forget the impression made 
on them by the following sentiments as they fell from the lips 
of the Archdeacon :—“ I am prepared to hear it said, that uni- 
formity without unity isa hollow and lifeless thing. This is granted 
as soon as said. But will not a thoughtful, much more a 

hilosophical mind, detect something trivial and unmeaning 
in this rhetorical way of opposing unity and uniformity, as if 
they were two ideas, almost two repugnant things, instead of 
the outward and inward, the visible and invisible, form of one 
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and the same reality? But, eten though they were things sepa- 
rable, uniformity, even without unity, is at least better than 
discrepancy added to disunion. If we were, indeed, so shorn 
of the Spirit of grace as to lack inward unity among ourselves, 
still there is no reason why we should inflict the visible token of 
our disunion upon the flocks committed to our charge. But, 
after all, is it not certain that uniformity is the silent and symbo- 
lical language of unity? Is there any law in God’s works which 
has not its own invariable form? What is the variety of nature 
but the uniform expression of a variety of laws; not a various 
expression of any one law? Donot lawsof relation, and proportion, 
and symmetrical figure pervade all the works of God with un- 
erring uniformity? It is absolutely certain that wherever there 
is unity in the idea, there will also be uniformity in the expres- 
sion. And in all moral actions, uniformity of practice is not 
only a symbol, but a means to unity of will.” 

That these principles enunciated by the Archdeacon are 
founded in truth, we may further appeal to the deep hold they 
have ever taken of serious and great minds. Both King Charles 
the First, and Archbishop Laud, were more or less martyrs to 
it. The church of Rome, corrupt as she is, is a witness to it, 
and in the mere shadow of it (for hers is not the substance) her 
corruptions silently strike the deeper root. The “ Act of Uni- 
formity ” is another witness to it; and the care with which our 
reformers guarded their direction how to resolve doubts that 
might arise as to the mode of understanding, doing, and exe- 
cuting the things contained in the book which they set forth, 
show how deeply it was impressed upon their minds. And 
when they ordered that the Bishop should by his discretion take 
order for the quieting and appeasing of any doubt, they added 
this caution: “so that the same order be not contrary to any- 
thing contained in this book.” 

And now to conclude. The course of this world is whirling 
along with a fearful rapidity ; increasing years seem only to give 
it increased velocity. These are times of strife, and bustle, and 
running to and fro, and knowledge being increased (every kind, 
unhappily, but the right). We abound in all things, —s 
rest and quietness. Even the very works of God, those whic 
he would have us accomplish, seem as if they must be caught at 
in haste, and done in haste—with our shoes on our feet, and our 
staff in our hands; and this, not because of any derangement of 
God’s providential care, but because the Church has let slip 
blessed opportunities, and has now to make the best of difficult 
situations, brought about by the negligence of her own children. 

If ever there was a time for doing good with all our might, 
snatching at opportunities, repairing the waste places, strength- 
ening the things that remain, it is now. Nothing will wait but 
God, who still waits to be gracious. The day of visitation seems 
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shut up in the space of a single hour. However, as yet, 
God’s means, a glimmering ray from the Divine glory does still 
tremble upon our too much neglected altars. The glory is not 
yet departed from Israel—the ark is not in the enemy’s hands— 
the door is not yet closed upon us—piety is not yet extinct 
among our people, and the sons of Levi have not yet entirely 
broken their solemn covenant; for, although it is to be feared 
that through their neglect some of the Lord’s household may 
have stumbled at the law, still, they are not utterly base and 
contemptible among their people. May they more and more 
abound in love and charity, in unity and peace, for His dear sake 
who gave some apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some 
pastors and teachers, for the work of the ministry, for the perfec- 
tion of the saints, for the edifying of the body of Christ, till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God unto a perfect man; unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ! 


Introductory Letters on Modern History. By T. Arnon, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Modern History. Oxford: Parker. Lon- 
don: Fellowes. 

Sermons on the Christian Life: its hopes, fears, and close ; preached 
mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School. By the late 'T. Annoup, 
D.D. Head Master. London: Fellowes. 


We do not think that any one to whom Dr. Arnold was known, 
either by his writings or by personal intercourse, will wonder 
that we should bring together, as the subject of the same notice, 
works by him between which it might seem from their titles 
that there can be little connexion. Amongst the many things 
which are remarkable in the different productions of his pen, 
not the least remarkable is the unity of mind which pervades 
them, however various their immediate objects may be. We 
find everywhere, whether in sermons, in history, or in pamphlets, 
not only the same style, and that a style peculiarly his own; 
but the same habits of thought and feeling indicated, the same 
purposes declared, and even the very same views and opinions 
propounded. We do not know of any writer whose hand more 
surely betrayed itself in everything which he touched, than 
Dr. Arnold. We will undertake to say that no one acquainted 
with him could have failed to recognise at once as his any 
single page written by him upon almost every subject. 

This peculiar individuality of composition may have been in 
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part the effect of the very variety of the subjects upon which 
his mind was employed. It could never have been so completely 
given up for any length of time to explore any one region of 
thought, as to become, if we may so speak, naturalized there, 
and come home with new rays of thought and utterance, learnt 
during its sojourn in the strange country. It returned from its 
curious excursions, if we may carry on the metaphor, like a 
traveller from a rapid tour, bringing back much that was 
curious and valuable, gathered from each country visited, but 
inwardly unchanged. It was, therefore, like such a traveller, 
often better able to interest than to direct those to whom its 
gatherings were laid open. But the unity of which we speak 
arose, also, partly, we believe much more, from a better cause, 
and was closely connected with the very thing which gave their 
peculiar charm and value to his character and writings. It was 
the fruit of his singular earnestness, and what it has become 
lately the fashion, from an increasing sense of the value of 
the word, to call reality. He always wrote and thought 
alike, because he always thought and wrote earnestly, and felt 
deeply and abidingly. The singular vigour and decision of his 
whole mind and character made it impossible for him not merely 
to assume a style and bearing which did not belong to him, 
which of course no thoroughly sincere man can do; but even to 
vary in subordinate points that which did belong to him, 
according to the conventional proprieties of different times and 
situations ; which many most sincere men do honestly, because 
instinctively. Whether in the theatre at Oxford, or in his 
school, or in the pulpit, addressing Rugby boys, or Westmore- 
land peasants, or in his study, or in society, he was still the 
same man uttering the same mind. We can scarcely imagine 
a better exemplification of Bishop Butler’s meaning, when he 
spoke of “that uniformity of thought and design which will 
always be found in the writings of the same person, when he 
writes with simplicity and in earnest.” * 

Perhaps we may seem to wander from our proper business, 
when we begin a review of an author’s writings with any notice 
of himself. In the case of Dr. Arnold, however, we really feel 
it to be impossible to speak of the one except in connexion with 
the other: so completely was what he thought and wrote a part 
of himself; and so constantly, though always undesignedly, do 
his writings set himself before us. This we felt when, a year 
ago, we called the attention of our readers to the Inaugural 
Lecture which is reprinted at the beginning of the present 
volume of Lectures on Modern History. And we cannot but 
feel the impossibility of abstracting the man from the writer 
still more strongly now, when his sudden death in the midst of 
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his labours, has given so much of deep and mournful interest to 
everything connected with his name. We trust that, even then, 
when we spoke of him as one still alive and able to reply, we 
did not speak otherwise than with the respect which all good 
men must have long felt for him. And still more now would 
we desire to speak of him with the reverence due from christian 
men to one who lived and died in faith, and has left in many 
respects a most bright example for their instruction. But we 
have said enough by way of preface to the remarks which we 
have to make on the writings, which form the immediate subject 
of our present article ; and, first, on the Historical Lectures. 

The volume begins, as we have said, with a reprint of the 
Inaugural Lecture, which was noticed in our number for March 
in last year. To the Lecture itself is added an Appendix, 
designed to complete the refutation attempted by Dr. Arnold of 
Warburton’s theory, and to maintain against objections the 
theory which he proposes to substitute for it. Since we have 
formerly expressed our opinions upon this subject, and do not 
yet see reason to modify them; since, as we then said, we 
should be disposed to agree with Dr. Arnold in his condemnation 
of Warburton, though not in all the reasoning by which he 
supports it, and to prefer his own theory, if we could see the 
necessity of adopting either ;—we should have felt little disposed, 
in any case, to renew the discussion, and shall certainly decline 
to do so now, when we are more anxious to find points of agree- 
ment than of difference with him. We will only add, that 
Dr. Arnold’s Appendix is directed chiefly against the Archbishop 
of Dublin’s defence of the Warburtonian Theory ; and scarcely 
seems cognizant of the possibility of any theory of Church and 
State, which should assign to each a divinely-appointed work, 
necessarily distinct, yet necessarily tending in perfect harmony 
to the accomplishment of the same great ulterior end. We must 
repeat, therefore, our opinion, that even if he was completely 
successful in demolishing his antagonist’s theory, he has failed 
to establish his own upon its ruins. 

Indeed we think that what Dr. Arnold has written upon this 
subject illustrates rather remarkably the structure of his own 
mind, and is valuable chiefly as it does this, and points out 
wherein lay both its strength and its weakness. We believe his 
natural turn to have been altogether for practice rather than 
speculation. His mind was political, not philosophical. He 
had, indeed, a certain love of speculation, and by it was often, we 
think, led astray; but he followed it not for its own sake, but 
always, if we have observed rightly, with a view to some practical 
use to be made of it. The theory and the application of it 
always went together in his mind, and we cannot help suspecting 
that the latter, for the most part, suggested the former ; or at 
least that, without his being at all conscious of the process, prac- 
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tice influenced speculation rather than speculation guided 
practice. Some difficulty to be solved, or some advantage to be 
gained, in the pursuit of some practical object which his mind 
instinctively pronounced worthy to be sought, beguiled him into 
the investigation of the speculative question, and secretly sug- 
gested or modified the theory which seemed to himself the result 
of calm analysis, confirmed by rigid demonstration. If this 
were so it must manifestly lessen extremely the value of his 
attempts at the discussion of any deeper questions of moral 
science: and, indeed, we are accordingly disposed to think 
that the least valuable portions of his writings are those 
in which he has grappled with abstruse investigation: such, 
for instance,—{let it be observed that we are speaking without 
reference to any sentiment of our own regarding the truth 
or falsehood of the conclusions to which he comes, but simply 
of the conduct of the investigation;)—his essay on Scrip- 
ture Difficulties, in vol. ii. of his Sermons; that on the doctrine 
of a Christian Priesthood, and on Atheism, in vol. iii., and on 
the System developed in the Tracts for the Times, in vol. iv. 
In all these cases, we think, that he first felt a certain conclusion 
to be right, and then laboured out the tenor of reasoning 
necessary for its support,—an order of proceeding, this, which, 
however the reverse of what reason discerns to be ideally the 
true one, is, nevertheless, that which nearly all minds consciously 
or unconsciously follow. As one indication of this naturally 
practical, rather than contemplative, turn of mind, we may 
mention the preferenee which Dr. Arnold has everywhere 
betrayed, and has avowed, of Aristotle to Plato. Another is, 
his warm and deep admiration of the great writers of modern 
France; whereas we do not remember anywhere in his writings 
any direct reference to any one of the great German writers on 
science; nor do we trace the influence of the latter anywhere, 
while that of the former is as manifest as it is extreme. 

This being the bent of Dr. Arnold’s mind, it is not strange 
that it should have been his delight to read and write history, 
nor that he should have become distinguished amongst writers 
of history. The path which he had chosen early led him away 
from the busy world of public action. He could not be what 
we imagine would have been naturally his first wish, himself a 
statesman. But he could still read and think of statesmen, 
and record the fortunes of states. This accordingly became his 
chosen employment. He was a scholar by education and pro- 
fession :—familiar, therefore, with the ancient world, and better 
fitted than almost any man knowing it as well to give life to it 
from his own keen practical interest in the events of his own 
time. Thus he was led to begin his course as a writer of 
ancient history, and has gained a very high place amongst the 
historians of ancient times by uniting two qualifications, which 
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cannot very often be found together—accurate and extensive 
knowledge of the past, with considerable power of presenting it as 
a reality both to himself and to his readers. We have heard that 
he thought himself deficient in the latter power; and it may be 
true that he had not any great measure of what may be called 
historical imagination. He could not, as Scott could, set before 
his reader’s mind, as well as his own, the men of past times 
clothed, as it were, again in flesh and blood, and instinct with life, 
and make their hopes and fears so present that the men of the 
nineteenth century should share them whether they would or 
not. This almost, if not quite, poetical gift he perhaps had' not. 
But comparing him with most men who have written ancient 
histories, he was eminently a realizing and actualizing historian. 
He has certainly given their full weight to his own disadvantages, 
and claimed the very least for his performance, in the words 
which we must be content to refer to, without quoting them, 
from the Preface to his second volume of the History of Rome. 
We should, if we may venture to judge, pronounce that he had 
himself exemplified in that history (so far as the imperfection of 
our knowledge will allow,) the distinction, a very just and im- 
portant one, which he draws in the first of the present volume 
of Lectures between the mere antiquarian and the real historian. 
We must be allowed to extract the passage as our first specimen 
of the volume. 


“ But is our work now done? Is this full and distinct impression of the 
events, characters, institutions, manners, and ways of thinking of any 
period, that true historical knowledge which we require? The answer at 
once is ‘ No.’ What we have attained to is no more than antiquarianism, 
an indispensable element in history, but not history itself. Antiquarianism 
is no teacher of wisdom ; on the contrary, few things seem more to contract 
and enfeeble the mind, few things differ more widely from that comprehen- 
sive view which becomes the true historian. And this is a point so import- 
ant that I must venture to dwell upon it a little more particularly. 

“ What is it that the mere antiquarian wants, and which the mere scholar 
wants also; so that satire, sagacious enough in detecting the weak points 
of every character, has often held them both up to ridicule? They have 
wanted what is the essential accompaniment to all our knowledge of the 
past, a lively and extensive knowledge of the present; they wanted the 
habit of continually viewing the two in combination with each other; they 
wanted that master power, which enables us to take a point from which 
to contemplate both at a distance, and so to judge of each and of both as 
if we belonged to neither. For it is from the views so obtained, from the 
conclusions so acquired, that the wisdom is formed which may really assist 
in shaping and preparing the course of the future. 

“ Antiquarianism, then, is the knowledge of the past enjoyed by one who 
has no lively knowledge of the present. Thence it is, when concerned with 
great matters, a dull knowledge. It may be lively in little things, it may 
conceive vividly the shape and colour of a dress, or the style of a building, 
because no man can be so ignorant as not to have a distinct notion of these 
in his own times; he must have a full conception of the coat he wears and 
the house he lives in. But the past is reflected to us by the present; so 
far as we see and understand the present, so far we can see and understand 
the past: so far, but no farther. And this is the reason why scholars and 
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antiquarians, nay, and men calling themselves historians, also, have written 
so uninstructively of the ancient world: they could do no otherwise, for 
they did not understand the world around them. How can he comprehend 
the parties of other days, who has no clear notion of those of his own? 
What sense can he have of the progress of the great contest of human 
affairs in its earlier stages, when it rages around him at this actual moment 
unnoticed, or felt to be no more than a mere indistinct hubbub of sounds 
and confusion of weapons ?—what cause is at issue in the combat he knows 
not. Whereas, on the other hand, he who feels his own times keenly, to 
whom they are a positive reality, with a good and evil distinctly perceived 
in them, such a man will write a lively and impressive account of past 
times, even though his knowledge be insufficient, and his prejudices strong. 
This I think is the merit of Mitford, and it is a great one. His very anti- 
jacobin > much as they have interfered with the fairness of his 
history, have yet completely saved it from being dull. He took an interest 
in the parties of Greece because he was alive to the parties of his own time: 
he described the popular party in Athens just as he would have described 
the whigs of England; he was unjust to Demosthenes because he would 
have been unjust to Mr. Fox. His knowledge of the Greek language was 
limited, and so was his learning altogether ; but because he was an English 
gentleman who felt and understood the state of things around him, and 
entered warmly into its parties, therefore he was able to write a history of 
Greece, which has the great charm of reality ; and which, if I may judge 
by my own experience, is read at first with interest and retains its hold 
firmly on the memory.”—Lectures on Modern History, pp. 88—86. 


The lecture from which we have extracted this passage, is 
upon the best way of beginning the study of modern history. 
The plan recommended, though it may seem obvious enough, is 
very different indeed from that which has been usually taken. 
It is simply, after reading any one of the common “ popular 
compendiums” of general modern history, to choose some one 
period of moderate length, and some one country, and to study 
carefully some one or two of the original, and as nearly as pos- 
sible, contemporary historians (e.g. for France in the fifteenth 
century, Philip De Comines); and then to fill up the general 
picture of the facts and ways of thinking of the time, by reading 
with more or less care, according to their greater or less influence 
on their contemporaries, as many as possible of the native writers 
on all subjects. Thus weare, in the first place, to gain a correct 
picture of the time, such as it was in itself, putting ourselves 
as it were, amongst those who lived then, and trying to learn how 
they actually did, thought, and felt. We are next to compare 
the time which we have been studying with our own and with 
other times, and with the standard of truth and right, in order 
both to form a manly judgment upon it, and to understand how 
it has influenced subsequent,times. When we have thus learnt 
to know any one time, both in itself and in its relation to other 
times, we “understand history,” and have gained “the power 
of knowing any portion of history which we wish to know, at a 
less cost of labour, and with far greater certainty of success than 
belong to other men ;” which is all that we can hope to gain, 
since, “to know all history actually is impossible.”—P. 114. 
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Now we are anxious to apply the method indicated here in 
other cases than those of modern and secular history. Dr. 
Arnold, no doubt, meant it to be applied generally. Taking 
first its application to ancient profane history. When we all 
spend so large a part of so many years of our life in reading the 
great writers of Greece and Rome, we surely ought to be anxious 
to turn our Greek and Latin to the very best account. Not 
that the time has been spent in vain, if we have gained nothing 
from it but the knowledge of the languages themselves. It 
cannot be too distinctly understood, nor too often repeated, that 
the habits of mind formed and exercised in the process of 
knowing Greek and Latin, as we learn them; the patient appli- 
cation of mind, the habitual accuracy of thought, and the familiar 
mastery of language, and the cultivated security of taste, which 
any man who has received and profited by a good classical 
education must possess ; are even alone worth infinitely more 
than the trouble and pain which it costs to gain them. These 
are, and ought to be, the primary and indispensable elements in 
our English intellectual discipline: nothing else must be sup- 
posed to interfere with them. But if, without impairing this 
previous discipline of mind, it be possible to secure the attainment 
of another object also, then it is plainly our duty to combine the 
two. We believe that there is one which might be attained 
almost without any addition to our usual system, and by merely 
persuading those who direct our classical training, to keep their 
own minds on the watch for opportunities which would arise 
unsought. It is thus our Greek and Latin reading at school 
and college might easily be so arranged, as to give us a full and 
correct historical picture of ancient times. 'Take, for instance, 
the age of the Peloponnesian war; nearly all the Greek writers 
whom we read at college, either lived and wrote then, or were 
being read and sung, and were moulding men’s minds then. 
Why not, incidentally, while we are reading Herodotus and 
Thucydides, for the sake of learning their language, accustom 
ourselves to look at them also as the great contemporary records 
of what the men of that time did and believed their ancestors to 
have done? Homer, and the Trageedians, and Pindar, as the 
food by which the imagination was supported, and the discipline by 
which their taste was formed? Aristophanes, as the mirror of 
common life, and political feeling? Plato and Xenophon, 
as the teachers whens of the philosophy and the com- 
mon sense of the time? It would be easy to complete the 
plan; and in like manner to sketch one for Rome, in the 
days of Julius and Augustus Cesar. At Oxford, no doubt, 
much is already done in this way; we hope, without injury to 
the critical scholarship of the university. At Cambridge, per- 
haps, where criticism is paramount, the hint is still as it 
formerly was, less unnecessary. Let us also venture to suggest 
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the desirableness of a plan like Dr. Arnold’s, in reading the 
history of the church. Surely if there is any history, the study 
of which should be equally full of interest and instruction, it is 
this. Yet, in the way in which it is, or has been, usually read 
for the last century and a half, none can be more repulsive and 
unprofitable; for history, we have been directed either to a 
repository of unconnected facts in ecclesiastical antiquity, or, at 
best, to a series of most imperfect sketches of the lives and minds 
of a few good men. Very different, and far better, ways of 
gaining some of this most necessary knowledge have been recom- 
mended to us within the last few years; amongst others, by 
Mr. Evans, in his valuable directions for clerical study. Yet 
even his plan scarcely satisfies us, if it be taken, (which we are 
sure the author did not intend) as pointing out anything more 
than an introductory course of reading. Alas, that even this 
course should be, as we fear it is, more than many amongst us 
can find time to get through, so pressing are the demands of 
other ministerial work. But for those who are not yet too busy 
to find time for study, and have gone through some course like 
Mr. Evans's, we will venture to recommend, at least to the con- 
sideration of those qualified to advise with authority, a plan of 
reading like that which Dr. Arnold prescribes to his student of 
modern history. Let them take, for instance, the period of 
Church history which extends from the Council of Nice to that 
of Constantinople, or any manageable portion of this whole 
period. Let them first read carefully the narrative of Sozomen, 
Socrates, or Theodoret, comparing the three if possible with 
each other, and reading also the Ammianus Marcellinus, for the 
contemporary civil history. Let them then read carefully 
through the writings of as many as possible of the great Fathers 
of the Church who lived then, or even of any one or two of the 
most important, (an eastern and a western father ;) trying con- 
tinually to realize to themselves the institutions and order of the 
Church as then constituted,—the doctrine taught in it,—the 
relation in which it stood to the civil government, and to the 
heathenism which still struggled with it,—the spirit which pre- 
vailed in it, and in the different heretical bodies around it, and 
that which actuated the great and good men who were then raised 
up to influence their own and succeeding generations. Having 
done this, then let them endeavour to trace the stream of Church 
history upwards, learning how the Church, in the fourth century, 
was brought to be what they have found it to have been; and 
again downwards, learning what influence that age was made to 
exert on those which followed. Are we describing what is 
impossible? Or can it be doubted that such a course of historical 
reading would be equally full of stirring interest, and of solemn 
instruction ? 

But we must pass on from the first lecture, to some of those 
NO. XXVIII.—N. S. 4B 
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which remain. The second lecture, which is on the difficulties 
which occur in reading history, contains little which we can wish 
to notice, except an incidental discussion of the question, How 
far the narratives of wonders and miracles with which we meet 
so frequently in the history (especially the Church history) of 
the early and middle ages, are to be believed. We are glad, 
but not surprised, to find Dr. Arnold writing upon this subject, 
both as to the question of fact, and as to the inference to be 
drawn from the facts if believed, with the sobriety and reverence 
which however manifestly required by its nature, have seldom 
been found in recent writers upon it. We can only recommend 
what he has written to the careful consideration of all who may 
be disposed to settle the question by a summary decision, either 
in favour of indiscriminate belief, or universal unbelief. 

The fourth lecture, though its subject may seem unpromising, 
is extremely interesting. It is on the military part of modern 
history, which seems to have had peculiar interest in Dr. Arnold's 
sight ; as we suppose it is likely to have with all men who came 
to manhood in the years of Leipzig and Waterloo. The whole 
lecture is peculiarly well worth reading, but especially the latter 
half, which relates to some points in what we may call the ethics 
of war, the lawfulness of guerilla warfare (as to which we may 
question, whether Dr. Arnold does not push his condemnation 
somewhat too far), of sacking towns taken by storm, and of 
blockading a town defended by a garrison, independent of the 
inhabitants. We must extract a passage, in all ways charac- 
teristic of the writer, from his discussion of the last point. 
It is a description of the long blockade, in 1799, by an Austrian 
army and British fleet, of Genoa, then held by Massena and a 
French garrison :— 

“ And here let us try to realize to ourselves what such a blockade is. 
We need not, unhappily, draw a fancied picture; history, and no remote 
history either, will supply us with the facts. Some of you, I doubt not, 
remember Genoa; you have seen that queenly city with its streets of 
palaces, rising tier above tier from the water, girdling with the long lines of 
its bright white houses the vast sweep of its harbour, the mouth of which 
is marked by a huge natural mole of rock, crowned by its magnificent light- 
house tower. You remember how its white houses rose out of a mass of 
fig and olive and orange trees, the glory of its old patrician luxury; you 
may have observed the mountains behind the town spotted at intervals by 
small circular low towers, one of which is distinctly conspicuous where the 
ridge of the hills rises to its summit, and hides from view all the country 
behind it. Those towers are the forts of the famous lines, which, curiously 
resembling in shape the later Syracusan walls enclosing Epipole, converge 
inland from the eastern and western extremities of the city, looking down, 
the western line on the valley of the Polcevera, the eastern on that of the 
Bisagno, till they meet, as I have said, on the summit of the mountains, 
where the hills cease to rise from the sea, and become more or less of a 
table land running off towards the interior, at the distance, as well as I 
remember, of between two and three miles from the outside of the city. Thus 
a very large open space is enclosed within the lines, and Genoa is capable, 
therefore, of Seocuting a vast entrenched camp, holding not so much a 
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garrison asan army. In the autumn of 1799 the Austrians had driven the 
French out of Lombardy and Piedmont; their last victory of Fossano or 
Genola had won the fortress of Coni or Cuneo, close under the Alps, and 
at the very extremity of the plain of the Po; the French clung to Italy only 
by their hold of the Riviera of Genoa, the narrow strip of coast between the 
Apennines and the sea, which extends from the frontiers of France almost 
to the mouth of the Arno. Hither the remains of the French force were 
collected, commanded by general Massena, and the point of chief importance 
to his defeuce was the city of Genoa. Napoleon had just returned from 
Egypt, and was become First Consul; but he could not be expected to take 
the field till the following spring, and till then Massena was hopeless of 
relief from without, everything was to depend on his own pertinacity. 
The strength of his army made it impossible to force it in such a position 
as Genva; but its very numbers, added to the population of a great city, 
held out to the enemy a hope of reducing it by famine; and as Genoa de- 
rives most of its supplies by sea, Lord Keith, the British naval commander- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean, lent the assistance of his naval force to the 
Austrians, and, by the vigilance of his cruisers, the whole coasting-trade 
right and left along the Riviera was effectually cut off. It is not at once 
that the inhabitants of a great city, accustomed to the daily sight of well- 
stored shops and an abundant market, begin to realize the idea of scarcity ; 
or that the wealthy classes of society, who have never known any other 
state than one of abundance and luxury, begin seriously to conceive of 
famine. But the shops were emptied, and the storehouses began to be 
drawn upon; and no fresh supply or hope of supply appeared. Winter 
passed away, and spring returned, so early and so beautiful on that garden- 
like coast, sheltered as it is from the north winds by its belt of mountains, 
and open to the full rays of the southern sun. Spring returned, and clothed 
the hill sides within the lines with its fresh verdure. But that verdure was 
no longer the mere delight of the careless eye of luxury, refreshing the 
citizens by its liveliness and softness, when they rode or walked up thither 
from the city to enjoy the surpassing beauty of the prospect. The green 
hill sides were now visited for a very different object ; ladies of the highest 
rank might be seen cutting up every plant which it was possible to turn to 
food, and bearing home the common weeds of our roadsides as a most 

recious treasure. The French general pitied the distress of the people, 

ut the lives and strength of his garrison seemed to him more important 
than the lives of the Genoese, and such provisions as remained were 
reserved in the first place for the French army. Scarcity became utter want, 
and want became famine. In the most gorgeous palaces of that gorgeous 
city, no less than in the humblest tenements of its humblest poor, death 
was busy; not the.momentary death of battle or massacre, nor the speedy 
death of pestilence, but the lingering and most miserable death of famine. 
Infants died before their parents’ eyes, husbands and wives lay down to 
expire together. A man whom I saw at Genoa in 1825, told me that his 
father and two of his brothers had been starved to death in this fatal siege. 
So it went on, till, in the month of June, when Napoleon had already de- 
scended from the Alps into the plain of Lombardy, the misery became 
unendurable, and Massena surrendered. But before he did so, twenty 
thousand innocent persons, old and young, women and children, had died 
by the most horrible of deaths which humanity can endure. Other horrors 
which occurred besides during this blockade I pass over; the agonizing 
death of twenty thousand innocent and helpless persons requires nothing 
to be added to it. 

“ Now, is it mght that such a tragedy as this should take place, and that 
the laws of war should be supposed to justify the authors of it? Con- 
ceive having been a naval officer in Lord Keith’s squadron at that time, and 
being employed in stopping the food which was — brought for the relief 
of such misery. For the thing was done deliberately ; the helplessness of 
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the Genoese was known; it was known that they could not force Massena 
to surrender; it was known that they were dying daily by hundreds; yet 
week after week, and month after month, did the British ships of war keep 
their iron-watch along all the coast: no vessel nor boat laden with any 
article of provision could escape their vigilance. Oh, we cannot but be 
thankful that Nelson was spared at commanding at this horrible blockade 
of Genoa.” —Lectures, pp. 167—171. 

We cannot hesitate to agree with Dr. Arnold, in his con- 
demnation of a law of war which sanctions horrors like those 
which he has here described so feelingly and eloquently. 
Let us, by the way, observe, how favourably he stands dis- 
tinguished, in one respect, from many other, even clerical, 
historians. Men, of whom one would not willingly believe that 
they were without the sense of right and wrong, or never gave 
it utterance, seem often to have stifled it when they entered the 
precincts of history. Dr. Robertson, we have no doubt, what- 
ever else he did or did not preach, preached at least tolerably 
sound morality from his pulpit in Edinburgh, and practised 
itat home. The same might be said of Archdeacon Coxe. Yet, 
if we remember, Mr. Wilberforce has noticed (and our own 
impressions of the former agree with the judgment which 
he expresses) that the standard of right which either historian 
apparently recognises in history is considerably below that 
which even the common voice of worldly society imposes upon 
its members. No such charge can be brought against Dr. 
Arnold. The reality of his whole character forbade him, either 
to vary his measure of duty, or to suppress in one place a judg- 
ment which he would have uttered in another. Whether in 
sermon or in history he knew no other rule than what he believed 
to be the mind of Christ, and condemned accordingly, without 
respect of persons; sometimes perhaps with a severity scarcely 
as charitable as it was intrepid. But, even if the justice of his 
sentence, in particular instances, may be questioned, he has 
nevertheless, in the main, given an example of the spirit in which 
a Christian should write and read of the actions of men, which 
we trust will not be lost upon his contemporaries, as we are 
persuaded it will not be upon posterity. Verily there was need 
of such‘an example; for our masters in history have, for almost 
a century past, been men who have judged and written, not only 
not upon Christian principles, but upon the very lowest princi- 
ples allowed by the common feeling of the most careless and lax 
part of mankind, if not upon those of avowed irreligion. For 
mstance, even the very mention of any providential system 
of Divine government, as visible in the course of human affairs, 
has been so entirely banished, that good men have come to 
acquiesce in and comply with the fashion. Compare almost 
any modern history of the defeat of the Armada, or Napoleon’s 
Russian expedition, with old Herodotus’s simple narrative of 
Salamis, or the storm on the Sepiad shore. The heathen’s 
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readiness to acknowledge the hand of “ the unknown God” may 
well shame the Christian’s unbelief, or suppression of his faith. 

We must be content to pass by the last four lectures with a 
briefer notice; not because they are less interesting than the 
former ones, quite the contrary; but because we find in them a 
greater mixture of what is wise and sound, with what is question- 
able or erroneous, and because as we have said we are unwilling 
now to enter into controversy with Dr. Arnold, upon questions 
which we have already, in some measure, discussed with him, and 
are continually discussing in various forms with others. The 
general purpose of the first, then, of the four, is to give a survey 
of the progress of events in England, from the Reformation to 
the present time. Of course such a subject would not be treated 
by Dr. Arnold, except under the influence of his own peculiar 
opinions, political and ecclesiastical. We do not think that 
this circumstance at all diminishes the interest and value of his 
review, to those who can read without either accepting or 
rejecting blindly what they read. Rather we think that it 
increases both. For surely it should be both a useful and an 
interesting employment to compare our own judgment of such 
matters as those chiefly discussed in these lectures, with that 
formed by a good and able man, who gives us, with calm and 
manly freedom, a view taken from another position, even though 
it be a less advantageous one than that which we trust that 
we have been enabled to occupy. Just to satisfy our readers 
that if they find many things in these latter lectures with which 
they must disagree, and some which they must condemn, they 
will also find much to admire, and much to sympathize with, 
we will extract two passages, before we close our notice of them. 

The first is from the account of the elements of which the 
royalist party was composed at the opening of the civil war. It 
is in fact meant, as the last words show, for a description of the 
character of Lord Falkland :— 

“Now taking the best specimens of this party in its best state, we can 
scarcely admire them too highly. A man who leaves the popular cause 
when it is triumphant, and joins the party opposed to it, without really 
changing his principles and becoming a renegatle, is one of the noblest 
characters in history. He may not have the clearest judgment, or the 
firmest wisdom ; he may have been mistaken, but, as far as he is concerned 
personally, we cannot but admire him. But such a man changes his party 
not to conquer but to die. He does not allow the caresses of his new 
friends to make him forget that he is a sojourner with them and nota 
citizen : his old friends may have used him ill, they may be dealing unjustly 
and cruelly: still their faults, though they may have driven him into exile, 
cannot banish from his mind the consciousness that with them is his true 
home: that their cause is habitually just and habitually the weaker, although 
now bewildered and led astray by an unwonted gleam of success. He 
protests so strongly against their evil that he chooses to die by their hands 
rather than in their company ; but die he must, for there is no place left on 


earth where his sympathies can breathe freely ; he is obliged to leave the 
country of his affections, and life elsewhere is intolerable. This man is no 
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renegade, no apostate, but the purest of martyrs: for what testimony to 
truth can be so pure as that which is given uncheered by any sympathy ; 
given not against enemies amidst applauding friends; but against friends, 
amidst unpitying or half-rejoicmg enemies? And such a martyr was 
Falkland !”—Lectures, pp. 238, 239. 


The other passage is of ahigher order. We think it as true 
as it is eloquent. We shall therefore make no apology for its 
length :— 


“But one great question still remains; if history has its laws, as I 
entirely believe: if theoretically considered it is not a mere aggregation of 
particular actions or characters, like the anecdotes of natural history, but 
is besides this the witness to general moral and political truths, and capable, 
when rightly used, of bringing to our notice fresh truths which we might 
not have gained by @ priori reasoning only; still, it may be asked, is this 
theoretical knowledge available? Can the truths which it teaches us to 
value be really carried into effect practically, or are we rather cursed with 
that bitter thing, a powerless knowledge, seeing an evil from which we 
cannot escape, and a good to which we cannot attain; being in fact 
embarked upon the rapids of fate, which hurry us along to the 
top of the fall, and then dash us down below; while all the while, 
there are the banks on the right and left close in sight, an assured 
and visible safety if we could but reach it, but we try to steer and to 
pull our boat thither in vain; and, with eyes open, and amidst unavailing 
struggles, we are swept away to destruction? This is the belief of some of 
no mean name or ability; who hold that the destiny of the present and 
future was fixed irrevocably by the past, and that the greatest efforts of 
individuals can do nothing against it, nay, that they are rather disposed by 
an overruling power to be apparently the instruments in bringing it to pass. 
While others hold that great men can control Fate itself, that there is an 
energy in the human will which can as it were restore life to the dead; and 
snap asunder the links of the chain of destiny, even when they have been 
multiplied around us by the toil of centuries. 

“ Now practically there is an end of this question altogether, if the power 
of this supposed fate goes so far as to make us its willing instruments: I 
mean, if the influences of our time determined themselves by the influence 
of a past time, do in their turn determine our characters: if we admire, 
abhor, hope, fear, desire, or flee from the very objects and no others which 
an irresistible law of our condition sets before us. For to ask whether a 
slave who loves his chains can break them, is but an idle question; because 
it is certain that he will not. And if we in like manner think according to a 
fixed law, viewing things in our generation as beings born in such a gene- 
ration must view them, then it is evident that our deliverance must proceed 
wholly from « higher power; before the outward bondage can be broken, 
we must be set at liberty within. The only question which can be of 
importance to us is this, whether, if our minds be free, our actions can 
compass what we desire; whether, perceiving the influence of our times, 
and struggling against it, we can resist it with success; whether the 
natural consequences of the misdoings of past generations can be averted 
now, or whether such late repentance be unavailing? 

“And here surely the answer is such as we should most desire to be the 
true one; an answer encouraging exertion, yet making the responsibility of 
every generation exceedingly great, and forbidding us to think that in us or 
in our actions is placed the turning power of the fortunes of the world. I 
do not suppose that any state of things can be conceived so bad as that the 
efforts of good men, working in the faith of God, can do nothing to amend 
it; yet, on the other hand, the evil may be far too deeply rooted to be 
altogether removed; nor would it be possible for the greatest individual 
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efforts to undo the effect of past errors or crimes, so that it should be the 
same thing whether they had ever been committed orno. It has been said, 
Conceive Frederick the Great in the place of Louis the Sixteenth on the 
morning of the 10th of August, 1792, and would not the future history of 
the Revolution have been altogether different? But the more reasonable 
case to conceive would be rather, that Louis the Sixteenth had been endowed, 
not on that one day of the 10th of August, but from his early youth, with 
the virtue and firmness of Louis the Ninth, together with the genius of 
Frederick or of Napoleon. What would have been the difference in the 
history of France then? That there would have been a great difference I 
doubt not, yet were the evils such as no human virtue and wisdom could 
have altogether undone. No living man could have removed that deep 
suspicion and abhorrence entertained for the existing church and clergy 
which made the people incredulous of all virtue in an individual priest, 
because they were so fully possessed with the impression of the falsehood 
and evil of the system. Nor, in like manner, could any one have reconciled 
the peasants throughout France to the landed proprietors; the feeling of 
hatred was become too strong to be appeased, because here too it was mixed 
with intense suspicion, the result inevitably of suffering and ignorance, and 
nothing but the overthrow of those against whom it was directed could 
have satisfied it. Yet high virtue and ability in the king would have in all 
probability both softened the violence of the convulsion, and shortened its 
duration; and by saving himself from becoming its victim, there would have 
been one at hand with acknowledged authority and power to reconstruct the 
frame of society not only sooner but better than it was reconstructed 
actually ; and the monarchy, at least, among the old institutions of France, 
would have retained the love of the people, and would have been one 
precious link to connect the present with the past, instead of all links being 
severed together, and old France being separated by an impassable gulf from 
the new. 

“ A greater accuracy as to the determining of this question does not seem 
to be attainable. We know that evil committed is, in certain cases, and 
beyond a certain degree, irremediable : I do not say, not to be palliated or 
softened as to its consequences, but not to be wholly removed. And we 
know also that the blessing of individual goodness has been felt in very evil 
times, not only by itself, but by others, What, or what amount of, evil is 
incurable, or how widely or deeply individual good may become a blessing 
amidst prevailing evil, we are not allowed to determine or to know. God’s 
national judgments are spoken of in Scripture both as reversible and irre- 
versible ; for Ahab’s repentance the threatened evil was delayed, yet 
afterwards the cup of Judah’s sin was so full, that the reward of Josiah’s 
goodness was his own being early taken away from the evil to come, not 
the reversal nor even the postponement of the sentence against his country. 
Surely it is enough to know that our sin now may render unavailing the 
greatest goodness of our posterity ; our efforts for good may be permitted 
to remove, or at any rate to mitigate the curse of our father’s sin.” —Lectures, 
pp. 307---311. 


It is with something ofa melancholy feeling that we lay down 
this first volume of Dr. Arnold’s labours, as professor of modern 
history, and recollect that there can be no more. What might 
have been the result, had his life been spared, we cannot 
know; whether the succeeding courses would have had more 
of the excellences, or more of the defects of his mind. We 
believe the former. For he was one over whom no year passed 
in vain: no one could fail to mark the ripening of his mind and 
character. Taking shorter periods, he might sometimes seem to go 
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backwards; to be thismonth more vehement and crude than the last. 
But view him at longer intervals, after the lapse of many months, 
or of ayear or two, and there could be no doubt which way 
the change had been. He had become, since we last looked, 
more gentle, patient, forbearing,—more ready to examine both 
sides of the question,—more able to sympathize with, and respect 
his opponents,—possessed, unconsciously, often with the truth 
which he had once anathematized, and perhaps would still have 
disclaimed in words. Perhaps it was natural that the fruit of so 
strong a soil should at first be harsh; but seldom has it been so 
quickly mellowed. Such a man could ill be spared, even from the 
post to which he had come most lately, and from which he 
was removed almost before he had become established there. 

Still more grievously must he be missed, where he had been 
longer known and more extensively useful than at Oxford. It 
must be long indeed before any other man can fill up the place 
which his death has left vacant at Rugby. Above all, it must 
be long indeed before any man is found, whose fitness for the 
difficult task of preaching to boys can be compared with his. 
When every abatement is made, on the score of imperfect, per- 
haps, sometimes (especially in his earlier days,) erroneous, doc- 
trinal statements, nay, even of overt opposition to certain parts 
of the full truth of God, still we must maintain, as we have 
asserted already, that his preaching was singularly calculated 
to have a salutary effect on a congregation of boys. We know 
that many who heard, and some : who read, his sermons at the 
time of life when, perhaps, sermons are least likely (humanly 
speaking) to impress the mind effectually, have given, and still 
give thanks for his teaching, as having been made to them a 
blessing beyond price. Such was the simplicity and earnest- 
ness of his sermons, and so closely did they come home to 
the minds and feelings of the young. We say this even of 
his earlier volumes of school sermons, and still more decidedly 
do we believe it of the latter ones. For here, more, perhaps, 
than in any other part of his work, was the ripening effect of 
time, let us rather say, was the growth of his Christian character, 
made conspicuous. “Phe last volume, published since his death, 
and containing chiefly the sermons preached during the last 
year and a half of his life, shows, if we may venture to judge, 
(along with the same peculiar reality of thought and natural- 
ness of expression which characterised his preaching from the 
first) a much greater fulness of Christian knowledge, and ripeness 
of Christian wisdom, than any of the preceding. This surely 
is not strange. If the promises of God are true, it could not 
be but that one so earnest and honest in the pursuit of truth, 
and so strictly conscientious in doing the known will of God, 
should be led gradually more and more to receive the substance 
of truth for himself and for those whose appointed guide he 
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was. He sought truth by the path of obedience, in which the 
humble (and such we believe him to have been, increasingly as 
he grew in years) are, through mercy, sure to find the truth which 
is needful for them. 

We cannot, of course, attempt to support our judgment of 
the Sermons contained in this volume by extracts. We trust 
that they will be generally read, as we are sure that few can 
read them without profit. But we will quote one passage, not 
as being by any means the most striking and beautiful which 
the volume contains, but because it will illustrate the meaning 
of a remark which we have presently to make, and with which 
we must bring the present article to a close. It is from a 
Sermon on St. Mark, vi. 34, entitled, “ The teaching of Christ.” 


“I think if we can in any degree realize to ourselves what I have been 
saying, it will show us with what feelings we ought to receive His teaching, 
which we possess actually in the Holy Scriptures. If we can conceive 
Christ present amongst us, His eye resting upon us, would any of the fond 
excuses or encouragements with which we now so often deceive ourselves, 
be able to deceive us any more? Would not conscience then speak out 
with a voice that would be heard, and say, ‘I have sinned?’ He to whom 
all hearts are open looking upon us; He, the expression of whose counte- 
nance is the image of truth itself, would it not be our happiness if that look 
were one of compassion? Can we dare to fancy that it would be one of 
approbation and love? But indeed He is looking upon us, though not to 
us visible ; indeed His eye is upon each of us; He regards every one of us 
with a look of compassion, or of love, or of judgment. Do we not pray, 
may we not believe, that it is still with a look of compassion? 

** But would He so look upon us if we were saved; if forgetting the 
things which are behind, and reaching forward to those which are before, 
we were pressing on to the mark, to the prize of our high calling? Would 
His look be one of compassion? He did appear to St. Paul more than once 
after his conversion; but His language was that of encouragement and 
assurance: ‘Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace; for I am 
with thee. Be of good cheer, Paul; for as thou hast testified of me, in 
Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome. My grace is sufficient 
for thee, for my strength is made perfect in weakness.’ When He had 
looked upon St. Paul with compassion, it was when He had said to him, 
‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ And so if He looks on us with 
compassion, it is only because we are still going away from Him, because 
we are still as sheep without a shepherd. 

“This cannot be hard to put into that distinctly practical shape which 
immediately concerns us all. It is, that we should consider what it is to 
be looked on by Christ our most merciful Saviour with compassion. How 
many things are then contained in it! Why should He look upon us with 
compassion, but because He knows to what end we are hastening? We 
are not sick, we are not hungry, we are not friendless, not in distress; yet 
still Christ looks on us with compassion; we are very cheerful, very lively, 
very happy; our looks are bright, our step is quick, all seems well amongst 
us; yet He, to whom all things are known, looks on us with pity. There 
is an evil about us, then, which we dream not of; a danger which we do not 
at all suspect. If Christ looks on us with compassion, ought we not to be 
afraid? Again, Christ looks on us with pity ; we have been very ungrateful 
to Him, very unheeding: He has called, but we would not answer; yet 
His look is still one of pity. It might well be alook of anger, of judgment, 
but it is a look of compassion. That is, He still cares for us, He would 
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that we should not perish,—He would still be our Saviour. What a thing 
is it, that when Christ is looking upon us with pity, we should feel neither 
fear nor love! 

“It is areal truth, that Christ’s eye, the eye of the Son of Man, at the 
right hand of God exalted, is ever upon each of us; here, and when we go 
out; when we are abroad, and when we are within doors ; when we are 
awake, or when we are asleep; when we are alone, or when we are with 
others, Christ is ever regarding us. Think of Him when we will, and also 
at all times when we do not think of Him, still there is the fixed look of 
compassion, because we are gone away as sheep without a shepherd. Let 
any one consider what it is to be so regarded by his Saviour, and then can 
he help turning to Him? Can he help running to Him with St. Paul’s 
words, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ And then He is ready to 
teach us many things; even the whole counsel of God.’—Sermon xv. 
Pp. 246—249. 


The passage which we have just extracted exemplifies what 
we think one of the most admirable characteristics of Dr. Arnold’s 
preaching. Its effect is, to set before us, not so much dogmas, 
nor principles, nor ideas, but a living person. In this respect 
it is unlike most of the preaching of modern times. Let us 
explain our meaning somewhat more fully. The Scriptures 
and the voice of the Church teach us plainly that the knowledge 
by which our souls are to live is an actual acquaintance with the 
Three Persons in the One Godhead, based upon the revelation 
of the acts of each done on our behalf in Christ. It is a know- 
ledge not of doctrines, nor of facts, (though the reception of 
certain doctrines and facts is the necessary condition of its 
attainment), but strictly analogous to that which we have of 
a person,—a friend,—on earth; though transcending it infinitely. 
Accordingly thé Creed, as the directory of Christian teaching, 
presents to our contemplation simply Persons manifesting them- 
selves by their actions. And the essential business of the preacher 
must be neither to state dogmas, nor to inculcate principles, 
(as an ultimate end, we mean,) nor to excite feelings, but to set 
before his people their Heavenly Father, their Redeemer, their 
Comforter, as Living Persons, having done, and now doing, 
certain things for them. To teach this faith is, we say, the 
preacher’s office; to receive it with the heart for himself, and 
not in the realizing belief of it, is the part of every Christian. 
Now our own sad experience teaches us how hard it is to learn 
this lesson :—hard even for those who are earnestly seeking the 
knowledge and love of God, at least if they have minds accus- 
tomed to abstract and reflect ; for, in this respect, as in so many 
others, the simple-minded poor man has an easier task than his 
more intellectual neighbour, since he is less tempted to rest in 
abstractions. Many of us have also learnt that it is as hard to 
teach the lesson as to learn it: nay, that it is no easy matter to 
prevent our teaching from being a hindrance instead of a help 
to the learner. We scarcely know which of the many recognized 
styles of preaching, the doctrinal, the experimental, the practical, 
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or the sentimental is oftenest in danger of leading away the 
minds of Christian people from the attainment of simple affiance 
in a living Lord and Head. Still, of course, we believe that 
every truly good and single-minded clergyman does, at some 
time, and in some measure, exemplify what we have been 
endeavouring to describe as the right method of preaching as a 
Christian to Christians. But we know very few modern pub- 
lished Sermons which, so constantly as Dr. Arnold’s (whatever 
else they do or fail of doing), present to us, in affecting reality, 
our Saviour as one knowing, caring for, and succouring us. it 
seems to us that Dr. Arnold, if less clear and correct than many 
in his statement of particular doctrines, does, nevertheless, 
almost at all times hold forth to us with earnest simplicity Him 
whom to know is everlasting life. This is in our eyes the great 
value of his Sermons ;—the salt which gives savour to what is 
sound in them, and keeps even the unsound parts from any 
deadly taint. 

We scarcely know whether we have made ourselves under- 
stood, and feel that we have been trespassing on matters almost 
too sacred for discussion in the pages of a Review. We should 
not have done so, did we not believe that the need of such an 
admonition, as to the nature and objects of Christian teaching, 
is urgent. In particular, we believe that those who are much 
engaged in bringing forward and combating for some long- 
neglected parts of Ghristian doctrine, are in great danger (we 
need not say whether in greater than their adversaries,) of being 
drawn on rather to present dogmas than persons to their scholars, 
and thus of depriving even truth itself of life when they impart 
it to others, however it may be a living reality to themselves. 
Those scholars, again, are in still greater danger. We trust 
that neither we nor they are averse to learn from the remarkable 
man whom we have been‘reviewing, both this and whatsoever 
other lesson he was enabled to teach, by his words or his 
example. 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS RELATING TO 
ARCHBISHOP BECKET. 


II. 


Ir will be remembered that, at the close of our first article, we 
mentioned the use that had been made of a disputed letter by a 
modern imitator of Lord Lyttelton—Mr. G. P. R. James. A few 
remarks on this latest life of the archbishop will be necessary before 
we open our second budget of letters. Mr. James is more extensively 
known to the world by a family of semi-annual novels of various. 
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dimensions, in which honour, chivalry, and devotion to the ladies are 
recommended, and villany of all kinds discountenanced, in a flowing, 
pleasant, and gentlemanly style, than as the historiographer of her 
majesty, and in which position he is the author of certain lives of 
such sovereigns and princes as have been more renowned on the 
field of battle than in the council-chamber. The times of Charle- 
magne, Louis XIV., Edward the Black Prince, and now our 
Crusading Richard, have already been illustrated by his prolific pen. 
To the first volume of his Richard we are naturally directed, as it 
assumes, under the character of a prefatory volume, the character of 
the historiographer’s history of the reign of Henry II. during the 
contest between the king and the archbishop. 

The writers of novels, especially those called historical, seldom or 
ever make good historians ; and this is natural. ‘The temptation of 
making a good point, an attractive scene, unfits them for the severity 
of historic writing ; whilst the full power they have possessed, in their 
historic novels, over the motives of the great men they have caused 
to walk on their stage, renders them the more open to the temptation 
of laying down a sketch beforehand in their minds, and then of 
assigning such motives to the great characters as coincide with the 
preconceived ground plan. They cannot forget their historic novel. 
This has shown itself in the historiographer’s account of the contest 
between Henry and Becket, under the form of an unhealthy readiness 
in believing everything that makes against the pope, the primate, and 
the Church, and in favour of the king or the state. 

As the few prefatory remarks we shall offer will be “mainly 
confined to the subject of the much-disputed letter, on which, with 
Lord Lyttelton, Mr. James founds his account of the meeting at 
Clarendon, we shall confine our extracts to one or two parts which 
seem to require especial notice, and to a protest against the general 
tenor of the history, in which every bad motive is attributed to the 
primate, and where, amid the drawn swords and flashing battleaxes 
of the king’s guards, he is charged with—“ affecting to believe his 
life in danger,” —“ affecting to believe he was going to martyrdom ;” 
and this when he was about to oppose himself face to face with the 
most passionate of kings. 

As a specimen of the style of composition and general spirit of 
the observations on the archbishop, we commence with the historio- 
grapher’s remarks on that remarkable change of conduct, which we 
capnot but admit did take place, on the elevation of the chancellor to 
the primacy ; and which in our eyes appears as a proof of neither 
his sanctity nor his hypocrisy, but the not unnatural result of the 
stings of a naturally enthusiastic mind.* 





* “ As another specimen of the general spirit of the historiographer’s work, take 
the following: “ Resolved to imitate with blasphemous minuteness the supper of the 
king described in a parable of our Saviour, he sent out and filled his table with all 
the poor and the beggars that could be found in the neighbourhood of Northampton, 
judging shrewdly, that the only shield which could guard his head from the indigna- 
tion he called on himself was an affectation of superior sanctity.”—P. 286. 
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“In order to see what the embarrassments were which thus shackled 
the active powers of Henry’s mind, it may be necessary now to give some 
account of the dissensions which had arisen between the king and Becket, 
since the elevation of the latter to the see of Canterbury. Scarcely had the 
primate taken possession of his new dignity, than a change came over his 
whole demeanour. It might be that he was seized with remorse for his 
former course of life; or it might be, that, with the same skilful adaptation of 
means to an end which he had displayed throughout his whole career, he 
now made use of every appearance of profound devotion and sanctity, 
seeing that the elevation which he had so suddenly attained required that 
ambition should change its path, and put on the flowing robes of zeal and 
enthusiasm. If we reject the one or the other of these suppositions, we 
cannot but conclude that the archbishop was one of those protean 
characters, the whole form and feature of whose mind suddenly yield under 
the pressure of circumstances ; and that he who was the general in the 
field, the knight in the saddle, the courtier in the hall, the minister in the 
council, the diplomatist in the cabinet, merely from an honest and straight- 
forward intention of doing well and skilfully in the situation in which he 
was placed, became also, in one moment, from the change of circum- 
stances, the zealous and devoted churchman, and, cameleon-like, received 
from the shades of his dim cathedral the grey hue of monastic enthusiasm 
and religious fervour. 

“We would fain receive the best view of the prelate’s character ; "and, did 
we not perceive that every change of direction which his vast and versatile powers 
assumed tended to his own immediate interest, even to the subversion of 
principles which he had at other times professed, we might conceive those 
changes to have proceeded from the simple impulses of an honest heart, 
employing a subtle and powerful mind; or, did we find that humility of 
conduct succeeded reformation of manners, — that the hard bed and the frugal 
meal excluded pride, haughtiness, subtlety, and love of power,—we might 
imagine that his last alteration of demeanour took place from penitence, not 
ambition, and that the object was changed rather than the means.”— 
Vol. I. p. 199. 


We will not comment on the many words of the first paragraph of 
this extract, partly because no argument will prevent writers from 
looking at admitted facts through coloured glasses, and also because 
we pity a portion of those sentences, so unnaturally torn from their 
place in some embryo novel, considering that the “ flowing robes of 
zeal and enthusiasm,” “the shades of the dim cathedral,” and “ the 
grey hue of monastic enthusiasm and religious fervour,” must be too 
well aware of their likeness to fish out of water, to require any 
prompting on our part, When, however, the historiographer descends 
from his wordy chair and proceeds to mistake facts, and then to 
draw conclusions from such mistatements, we may not pass over such. 
In the part of the extract which we have placed in italics, the 
queen’s historiographer assumes that every one must perceive that 
every change of direction which Becket’s powers assumed was to his 
own immediate interest; hence it follows that he was a dishonest 
man. Now, how do the facts stand? Not to enumerate more 
than are absolutely necessary, take his change of conduct in the 
rejection of the chancellorship, his opposition at Clarendon, his 
constant a to the pope for an immediate decision on his case. 
Was it for his émmediate interest, that he resigned the powers, the 
emoluments, the glories of the chancellorship, and at the same time 
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the goodwill of the king? Was it for his immediate interest, that 
at Clarendon he refused to attest by his seal the constitutions that he 
had promised to observe, and on the public recognition of which the 
king had set his heart, and therefore regarded all who refused to 
acquiesce as bitter enemies? Did his conduct then bring to him 
immediate advantage ? Nay, rather did it not bring the persecution 
at Northampton, where he would never have heard of his chancellor’s 
accounts, had he acquiesced in the constitutions of Clarendon ? 
Lastly, to whom was it, as a judge, that Becket so constantly 
appealed for an immediate decision of his cause, during the first 
few years of the exile? To the pope, who, at that time, from the 
success of his enemies and the lukewarmness of his friends, added 
to the emergency of his situation and the venality of his coun- 
sellors, would have sided with the king, who could afford wealth to 
bribe and armies to support his cause, rather than with the exile of the 
monastery of Pontigni. When, however, after the success of 
Alexander's cause, it would have been for the cmmediate advantage 
of Becket to have pressed for a decision, because the pope was powerful 
enough to brave his royal friends,—then did Becket cease from im- 
portuning for that decision, which must, undoubtedly, have been for 
his immediate interest. 

A few pages after this extract, we are favoured in a note with 
another specimen of the historiographer’s deductions: we cite the 
passage in full. 


“ Much curious matter is to be found in aletter (No. 85) from Ernulphus 
of Lisieux, which affords proof—although a modern writer has asserted, 
that by his cotemporaries Becket’s change of conduct on his elevation was 
universally attributed to a conscientious sense of duty—‘that there were 
not wanting many persons to assert, that his ambition was more fully 
gratified to hold the power independently, and from reverence of his eccle- 
siastical dignity, which he had formerly possessed from the favour and at 
the will of another ; that, being once raised, he could not be content to sit 
at the foot of the throne, or even by its side, but menaced the crown itself, 
intending to bring it so far into subservience to his authority, that the 
power to bestow and support it should principally rest with the Church; 
and that he began with opposing the king’s commands, in order that every- 
thing might seem to be absolutely under his rule, as no hope of resistance 
could be entertained by others, when the royal authority itself was forced 
to submit.’ This was the man whose conduct was attributed universally to 
a conscientious sense of duty.”—Note to p. 210. 


Our readers will observe the change of expression from the first to 
the last paragraph of this note. The modern writer whom the 
historiographer is to put down by Ernulph of Lisieux’s means, speaks 
of that change of conduct which took place on the elevation of 
Becket to the primacy—the change from elaborate pomp and 
luxurious elegance to rigorous and penitential discipline—when, 
as’Grime says, “Ex integro, etsi non habitum, ilico animum 
mutavit; onere et jugo, carnis insolentiam enervare diversis peni- 
tentie laboribus elegit.” Ernulph of Lisieux is speaking of his 
conduct in opposing the proposed alterations in the ecclesiastical 
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discipline—the constitutions of Clarendon. The _historiographer 
draws the conclusion as to his conduct in general. 

It would have been but honest in our novelist to have stated, that 
Gervase gives it as a mere report that above a hundred homicides 
were committed by the clergy during Henry’s reign, and not to have 
stated it as a proved fact; and also to have admitted that, though 
the state of the clergy was awful enough in those days in England to 
have satisfied the hatred of the historiographer, yet no authority 
warranted his assertion that Henry acted as he did in the matter of 
Clarendon “discovering that the clergy were in the custom of 
committing robbery, rape, and homicide with impunity;” (Note 
p- 209.) and that, though Becket, in conjunction with the bishops, 
did refuse to permit clerics to be tried by lay judges, previous to the 
recognition of the constitutions by the bishops at Westminster and 
his promise at Woodstock,—and would not allow the murderer and 
seducer Philip of Brois to be punished by the state, but handed 
him over to the prison of his diocesan,—he so acted in accord- 
ance to the customary law of the land, as it then stood; and that his 
right and duty so to do was recognised by the king’s soliciting the 
bishops at Westminster to remit their power over clerics; and that 
in this way alone did the primate use “all his authority to screen 
clerical offenders, and in one instance (not some instances, as 
Mr. James writes it) to protect a person (not persons) who had 
committed the most dark and terrible crimes.” We are quite 
willing to admit that Becket did make a clear and explicit promise 
to the king at Woodstock to observe the customs of the realm, and 
that in our eyes it was but an equivocation to plead that he had not 

romised to attest them, when reduced into writing, by his seal. It 
should not, however, be concealed, and no historian of any honesty 
ought to omit to notice that a great difference of opinion on that point 
existed among the primate’s contemporaries. An extract from a letter 
of Nicolas of Rouen, describing his visit to the empress Matilda, and 
his recital to her of the constitutions, and her view of them, will 
illustrate our meaning on this point. 

‘‘ With the far greater number of the constitutions Matilda found fault ; 
and what offended her above all was their being reduced to writing, as well 
as the attempt to exact from the bishops a promise of their observance ; 
‘for this,’ she said, ‘ was without precedent.’ In conclusion, when I pressed 
her earnestly to mention some expedient to bring about peace, we 
suggested this to her, and she assented. If the king applies to her for 
advice, she will recommend a compromise on these conditions,—that the 


ancient customs of the kingdom shall be still observed, but without being 
reduced to writing, or enforced by a promise.” 


We now proceed to the chief point of difference between us and 
her majesty’s historiographer— the much-contested letter in the 
Cotton MS., by which Becket’s conduct at the council at Clarendon 
is placed in the light in which it was seen by Lord Lyttelton. The 
letter, as perhaps is well known, is one from Gilbert Foliot, the 
Bishop of London, to Becket, in which he purports to give his 
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account of the contest, and to defend himself in the eyes of the 
world, and set his character right with posterity. 

“This letter,” says Mr. James, “has been declared spurious on the most 
unreasonable grounds, having been suppressed by the librarians of the Vati- 
can. It seems to me that no dispassionate inquirer can for a moment 
doubt that the letter is genuine, especially as it is completely borne out in all its 
statements by those other historians of the time whose account is not marked 
with suspicion of their being professed eulogists of the refractory prelate.” 

In a note on this passage, our author gets into a discussion with 
Mr. Berington on minute points of inconsistencies and falsehoods in 
the letter, and, after a great deal of close firing on small grounds, the his- 
toriographer and the Romanist may each claim a victory. But to 
return to the text: the reason for the authenticity of this letter there 
assigned, is its coincidence in all its statements with those historians 
of the time whose account is not marked with the suspicion of eulogy 
of Becket. These being in the historiographer’s idea in number 
two, and two only, namely, Radulphus de Diceto and Roger Hoven- 
den, (and their impartiality is secured by their situations as the 
chaplains of Henry II.,) let us see how this assertion is borne out 
by facts. The three columns give the substance of the accounts of 
the letter and the two historians. 


Radulphus de Diceto.* Gilbert Foliot’s letter.t Roger Hovenden.t 
This writer is very concise: After stating the threats According to this writer, 
he says, “the nobles and which he declares were uttered Henry, in 1164, assembled a 
bishops having met atClaren- against him for his opposition great council with the arch- 





* Imagines Historiarum sub Ann. 1164; in the Capitula Imaginum Hist. of the 
same writer we find the following concise sentences :— 

“©1163. Rex consuetudines quas avitas appellant, a domino papa petiit confirmari, 
sed non obtinuit archiepiscopo resistente. 

©1164. Apud Clarendunam ad regni consuetudines observandas coacti sunt epi- 
scopi, Thomas archiepiscopus ab obligatione quam super hoc inierat absolutus est a 
domino papa.” 

+ Respecting his danger in resisting Becket’s election, he says, “Quod loquimur 
experto novimus, attendentes ecclesiam Dei suffocari graviter, ob quo din ejus liber- 
tatem quodammodo proclamavimus, verbum ilico proscriptionis audivimus, et exilio 
crudeliter addicti sumus: nec solum persona nostra, sed et domus patris mei, et con- 
juncta nobis affinitas, et cognatio tota. Hoc quidem calice et aliis propinatum est.””— 
Respecting the concord of the bishops, he uses these phrases: ‘ Stetimus quidem 
immobiles, stetimus imperterriti, stetimus in fortunarum dispendium, in cruciatum 
corporum, in subeundum exilium, in subeundum quoque, si sic Dominus permisisset, 
et gladium. Quis unquam pater in sud plus habuit confessione concordes? Quis 
unquam plus unanimes?”—As to Becket’s change, he says, “Quis fugit? quis 
terga dedit? terga dedit dux militia, ipse campi ductor aufugit; a fratrum suorum 
consilio simul et collegio Dominus Cantuariensis abscessit, et, tractatu seorsim habito, 
ex intervallo reversus ad nos, in hac verba prorupit : ‘ Est domini mei voluntas ut 
perjerem, et ad presens subeo, et incurro perjurium, ut potero peenitentiam acturus in 
posterum.’”” 

t After stating the king’s order to have the constitutions reduced into writing, 
Hovenden says, ‘Quod cum factum fuisset, preecipit rex archiepiscopis et episcopis, 
ut sigilla sua opponerent scripto illi, et cum ceteri proni essent ad id faciendum, 
Archiepiscopus Cantuariensis juravit, quod nunquam scripto illi sigillum suum 
opponeret, nec leges illas confirmaret. Cumque vidisset rex, quod tali modo non 
potest procedere, fecit leges illas in chirographo poni, et mediatatem illius tradidit 
Cantuariensi Archiepiscopo, quam, ipse contra prohibitionem totius cleri, recepit 
de manu regis, et conversus ad clerum dixit, ‘Sustinete, fratres; per hoc scriptum 
scire poterimus malitiam regis, et a quibus debemus cavere nos;’ et sic recessit 
archiepiscopus a curia : sed in nullo gratiam regis assequi potuit.’’ 

















don on the eighth of the ca- 
lends of February, after con- 
siderable discussion, the king 
bent the minds of the prelates 
to this, that the constitutions 
of the land should be con- 
firmed by the authority of the 
archbishops and_ bishops; 
Thomas of Canterbury, as soon 
as he could inform the pope of 
this, sought from him and ob- 
tained absolution for his con- 
duci.” 


Archbishop Becket. 


to Becket’s election to the 

rimacy, (which, with many 

ard accusations against 
Becket, especially concerning 
the tax for the war against 
Toulouse, and a mere hint at 
the meeting in London and 
the promise at Woodstock, 
fill some folios,) the writer 
proceeds to his account of the 
council at Clarendon. At 
this council, he says, Becket 
and the bishops unanimously 
refused to ratify their promise 
of observing the customs, by 
their hands and seals. In which 
opposition they were defend- 
ing with their primate the 
rights of the Church, and the 
fidelity they owed to their lord 
the pope. For three days they 
debated on the king’s demand, 
but still remained immovable; 
on that day, their private con- 
clave was invaded by armed 
men, who brandished their 
weapons over their heads, and 
warned them of their danger 
in resisting the king’s com- 
mands. Yet, in spite of the 
menaces, the bishops remain- 
ed firm. 

Becket, however, withdrew 
for a short time, and then 
returning to them, said, “J 
is my master’s will, that I for- 
swear myself, and at present I 
submit to it, and do resolve to 
incur a perjury, and repent it 
afleras I may;” on this the 
bishops, deserted by their 
leader, returned to the council 
and gave in their adhesion to 
the constitutions. 


bishops and bishops, and 
besought them by their affec- 
tion and obedience, and for 
the stability of the realm, to 
observe and keep faithfully 
the statutes of his grandfather 
Henry; to whom Thomas of 
Canterbury for himself and 
the rest replied, that they 
would receive those laws, and 
observe them in good faith, 
saving the rights of their order, 
and the honour of God and the 
Holy Church. The king, dis- 
pleased at this, endeavoured 
to persuade the prelates to 
yield, but failed. Hovenden 
ther speaks of the mission of 
Ernulph, of Lisieux, and his 
ineffectual attempt to make 
peace between the king and 
the bishops,—his counsel to 
the king, by which Roger ‘of 
York and the bishops of 
Hereford and Lincoln were 
separated from the primate 
and his party,—the arrival of 
the vir religiosus dictus 
Philippus de Eleemosyna, as 
a legate from the Pope,—the 
submission of the primate on 
his solicitations,—the journey 
of Becket to Woodstock, and 
his bon& fide promise there 
given,—the meeting at Cla- 
rendon,—Becket’'s repentance 
of his promise given at Wood- 
stock,—his determination of 
retracting it, and his com- 
manding the bishops not to 
observe the constitutions,— 
the interposition of the nobles, 
and Becket's second retracta- 
tion, and open promise with 
his clergy to observe the laws 
bona fide,—the king’s com- 
mand for reducing them into 
writing, and his demand of 
the confirmation of the roll 
by the prelates, which Becket 
refused to permit. On this,con- 
tinues Roger, the king com- 
manded the archbishops and 
dishops to attach their seals 
to the roll; and, when the rest 
were ready to do so, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury swore 
that he would never attach his 
seal or confirm those laws. 
When the king found that he 
could not prevail in this 
way, he caused the laws to be 
written on a roll, and gave it 
to the primate; who, in op- 
position to the remonstrances 
of the whole clergy,took it fron- 
the king’s hand, and turning 
round, said, ‘“Stay,my brethren ; 
by this writing we shall be 
able to know the malice of the 
king, and ef what we must 
beware.” With these words 
he departed from the council. 


Our friends will now perceive, that facts and quotations do not 
bear out the historiographer’s assertion of the coincidence of Foliot’s 
account even with those of the my 0 of the king. For while 


the very concise account given by 


iceto coincides with that of 


Foliot, as much as it would with any other long or short account in 
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which the fact of the reception of the constitutions is not admitted, that 
of Hovenden is diametrically opposed to the letter of the bishop of 
London. In the one, that of Foliot’s, the bishops are represented as 
eager and willing to agree with their primate in refusing their seals 
to the constitutions when reduced to writing, and immovable amid 
all menaces, until their own leader, their own primate, announced his 
intention of perjuring himself, and of repenting at leisure; when, of 
course, they yielded, and followed his example in great distress at his 
conduct. In the other historian, we find Becket first holding out 
against the prelates at Westminster, then submitting after much 
solicitation ; again repenting at Clarendon before the constitutions 
were reduced to writing, and then, when the rest were eager—proni 
essent—to sign and seal, refusing with an oath to attach his seal to 
the roll, and then taking the document from Henry, and leaving the 
meeting, after his biting speech to his clergy. Bad as Becket’s 
conduct at this council always must be accounted, (and bad enough it 
appears from the writings of his greatest admirers,) we now see that 
there is no reason for the most dispassionate inquirer believing in 
the assertions contained in Foliot’s letter. That it in any way coin- 
cided with the writings of the other contemporaries of the primate, 
Mr. James never believed; how far a coincidence can be traced 
between it and the writings of Diceto and Hovenden, has now been 
shown. 

It is very easy for the historiographer to accuse the librarians of 
the Vatican of suppressing this wonderful letter, merely because its 
title appears in the index to one of the MSS. of the Becket letters in 
that collection; it is but repeating the charges of Lord Lyttelton; 
but would it not have been fairer to have let us know whether the 
most careful examination of the MS. in the Vatican can discover 
even the slightest trace of elision, or suppression, or any sign by which 
it may be concluded that the work had been tampered with? It is 
also very easy for her majesty’s historiographer to talk of this letter 
being found in the most ancient MS. of the Becket letters, that in 
the Cottonian library, and which he is enabled to inform us by actual 
inspection is anterior to the Reformation; wondrous information ! 
but would it not have been more honest to have told us that this 
letter is not to be found in any one MS. of the letters now in England, 
and that among the MSS. at Lambeth, Corpus Christi Cambridge, 
the Bodleian, and the British Museum, in the Lumley, the Parker, 
the Oxford, the Arundel, and the Royal collections, which may 
claim equal consideration on the score of age and authority? We 
could have wished that Mr. James had given us some specimens of 
the expressions in this marvellous letter which are so similar to if not 
the same with those in other letters of the bishop; though, when 
we consider the frequent occurence of set phrases in the epistles of 
those days, we should hardly have attached sufficient credit to them 
to have admitted the letter on this authority. For it should be 
borne in mind by every writer of events in those times that, valuable 
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as are the epistles,—and valuable and interesting they are in the 
highest degree,—yet they ought always to be compared with the 
contemporary biographies and chronicles, and the party-feeling of the 
writers, taken into consideration. Any one who would now sit down 
to write the life of Becket would have no need of searching for new 
facts, but should confine his attention toa careful weighing of con- 
temporary authorities on which the mass of received facts depends, 
and to the consideration of how far the authority of one historian or 
writer of a letter may be admitted in opposition to the silence of the 
rest, or be preferred before the assertions of another. With respect 
to particular letters, whenever he may have occasion to refer to any 
one not in the printed edition, but extant in any one of the many 
MSS. of the Divi Thome Epistole, if it does but carry out the facts 
and assertions of contemporaries, he may admit it without further 
research ; but, where it goes in direct opposition to the authority of 
contemporary writers, he must receive it with much caution, even should 
he find it in all or a majority of the MSS. ; and when he can trace it 
but in one MS., he must reject it, as far as historical authority is con- 
sidered. On these principles, we need not entirely reject the letter of 
Foliot, though we must regard it as an unpublished pamphlet, the 
bishop’s ex parte statement of his case. Any facts, therefore, in that 
letter very much in favour of Foliot and against the primate, if 
either unsupported by contemporary testimony or contradictory to it, 
must not be received on the authority of the letter. Such is his 
account of the council at Clarendon. When, however, we find Foliot 
asserting that his opposition to the election of Becket to the primacy 
entailed on him and his relations the threats of exile and death, we 
may use the assertion with proportionable discount, and admit that 
the election of Becket was mainly due, as the Lambeth MS. says, 
to the “regis instantia,” and that Becket was justified in asserting 
“that he had not ascended into the fold of Christ by the true way of 
canonical election, but had been obtruded into it by the terror of the 
secular power.” Reserving our reasons for disagreeing with Mr. 
James in his rejection of the papal bull about the coronation of the 
young prince, until our own labours bring us to that book of the 
Cottonian MS. in which the letter is, we take our leave of the 
historiographer’s account of the contest between Henry and the 
archbishop, and return to our own task of enabling our readers to 
judge for themselves of the value and interest of those half-hundred 
of letters, which are to be found in the Cotton collection, and not in 
the printed edition of the letters. In our former paper we completed 
the first book ; we now proceed in our extracts from the second. 

One of the concessions which John of Oxford had obtained from 
the pope, was the permission to any bishop not under the ban of the 
primate to absolve the excommunicated prelates if in peril of death, 
on the condition that they swore to abide by the pope’s mandate if 
they recovered. None of the English prelates, it would seem, were 
prepared to go the length of the king’s wishes in giving this absolu- 
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tion under false pretences of being in peril of death, The bishop 
of St. Asaph, partly from his ignorance of law, and partly through the 
promise of the rich monastery of Abingdon in exchange for his 
bishopric if molested, agreed to obey the king’s command. The 
excommunicates, therefore, crossed the water into Wales, and obtained 
the required absolution from Godefrey, bishop of St. Asaph; ‘‘on this,” 
says John of Salisbury, “‘ to prevent all doubt as to the meaning of the 
pope’s instructions, the archbishop sent the legates letters apostolic, 
strictly charging them to replace under their former sentence all 
persons so absolved, unless they forthwith restored to the archbishop 
and his all the goods that had been seized by them whole and entire; 
nor was any appeal to serve as an impediment to this mandate.” 
Besides this, Becket sent to the bishop of St. Asaph the following 
letter respecting his conduct in the absolution, and in other ecclesi- 
astical matters in which he had offended against the received discipline 
of the time.* 

“Thomas Cantuariensis Archiepiscopus, Godefrido Laneluensi Episcopo. 

“Vestra fraternitas ignorare non debet quod privilegium meretur 
amicitiz, qui concessf sibi abutitur potestate. Vos autem sic accepimus 
in alienis episcopatibus ecclesiarum vacantium alienas oves solvere 
presumitis et ligare, et petitione laicorum aut alioruam quibus Sacra- 
mentorum dispensatio non incumbit ecclesias dedicatis ; et exercetis alia 
quorum non accepistis ab apostolicié sede vel matre vestraé Cantuarensi 
Ecclesia potestatem. Quod tanto credibilius videtur quanto certius constat 
vos sine speciali mandato Romani pontificis dudum, quod minime licebat, 
quantum in vobis fuit absolvisse excommunicatos nostros, non observato 
tenore literarum domini pape. An hec recte feceritis vestra discretio 
providebit ; qua oportebit super his reddere rationem. Nam persistentes 
in scelere et voluntate peccandi, qui ecclesiarum bona diripiunt, et eis 
incubant violenter, nec ipse Petrus coram Deo posset absolvere. Ne ergo 
cujuscunque instinctu de cztero similia presumatis, prohibemus, in virtute 
obedientiz, in periculo dignitatis et ordinis, ne curam pastoralem et 
episcopale officium extra proprium episcopatum ulterius exerceatis, sed 
ea sitis potestate contenti quam vobis Ecclesia contulit in ordinatione 
vestréa. Hoc autem nondum interdicimus quin ad preces co-episcoporum 
tuorum quibus communicare licuerit vices eorum, cum necessitas exegerit, 
in rebus licitis impleatis ; sed vos ad ecclesiarum vacantium et episcoporum 
qui excommunicati sunt officio precipimus abstinere, et curam pastoralem 
exercere, quatenus facultas affuerit in proprio episcopatu.’’+ 


On the receipt of this letter, it would seem that Godefrey de- 
serted his bishopric and retired to his monastery of Abingdon, yet 
without making any actual resignation of his former dignity. In 
the following letter, the primate, apprized of his conduct, commands 
him either to return to his diocese and resume his functions, or 
resign the episcopate, so that his place may be supplied :— 





* Mr. Froude, in his translation of the letter of John of Salisbury, quoted above, 
(Divi Thome Ep. ii. 26,) speaks of the absolver as bishop of Landaff, confounding the 
word Lanelvensis, St. Asaph, with Landavensis, Landaff; and in ignorance of that 
passage in Radulphus de Diceto, in which the dean of St. Paul’s says, ‘“‘ Thomas 
Cantuar. Episcopus....excommunicavit Ricardum de Luci. ... et plures alios... 
Qui post modum mandato Cardinalium Joh. Neapolitani et W. Papiensis absoluti 
sunt a Godefrido Episcopo Sancti Asaphi.” Imagines Historiarum sub Anno 1166. 

+ Cotton MS. Claud. B. ii. lib. 2 ep. 39. 
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“ Thomas Cantuarius Archiepiscopus Godefrido Laneluensi Episcopo. 

“ Apostolicis sine contradictione et mora parendum est institutis, et cum 
omni celeritate et diligentié convenit languoribus et periculis animarum. 
Inde est quod mandatum apostolicum exequentes, fraternitati vestre 
mandamus quatinus juxta preceptum domini pape redeatis ad ecclesiam 
cui vos prefecit Deus aut ipsam resignando curam ejus cedatis alteri qui 
auctore Domino preesse valeat et prodesse. Alioquin ecclesiam illam non 
sustinebimus ulterius pastore proprio viduari, sed ordinationi illius juxta 
quod in mandatis accepimus intendemus. Valeas.’* 


The variety of events which so soon followed, doubtless prevented 
Becket from proceeding to punish this refractory prelate ; however, 
the bishop was not permitted to retain both his bishopric and his 
abbey, as we find that in 1175, on the option being given him, he 
preferred to retain his abbey, and a successor was appointed to Saint 
Asaph. 

It is perhaps known to some of our readers, that, about the year 
1168, or 1169, Henry put forth a royal ordinance of the following 
import: ‘‘If any Welshman, either cleric or layman, shall enter 
England unless he have letters of passage from the king, he is to be 
seized, and kept in prison; and all the Welsh shall be expelled from 
the schools in England.” The learned author of ‘‘ The Norman Con- 
quest” discovers in this proclamation an indisputable proof of the 
assistance which he considers the Welsh rendered to Becket during 
the contest with Henry, and of the intensity of bitterness with which 
Henry regarded all who dared to side with the primate. Looking 
on this contest, as Thierry does, as a struggle of races and not of 
principles, it was natural for him to have made the use he has of this 
fact, and to have referred his readers to the state of the Welsh, in 
order to the clear understanding of the motives of this ordinance. 


“The country of Wales,” says that author, “encroached on by various 
invasions on various points, presented at that time the same scenes of oppres- 
sion and national strife that England had exhibited in the first fifty years of 
the conquest. There were daily insurrections against the conquerors, espe- 
cially against the priests, who came in the train of the soldiery, and who, 
being in a manner soldiers themselves under the garb of peace, devoured, 
together with their kinsmen settled around them, whatever war had spared. 
Forcibly imposing themselves on the native Welsh as their spiritual pastors, 
they came, by virtue of their commission from a foreign king, to seat them- 
selves in the churches of the ancient prelates formerly elected by the clergy 
and people of the country. To receive the sacrament of the Church from 
the hands of a stranger and a foe was intolerable to the Welsh, and’ formed 
the most cruel of the grievances imposed by the conquest. From the 
moment, therefore, that the English archbishop, Becket, opposed himself 
to the views and policy of the king of England, the national opinion of the 
Welsh declared itself strongly for the archbishop; first for the popular 
reason, that the enemy of our own enemy is our friend ; and next, because a 
prelate of English race, struggling against the power of the grandson of the 
Conqueror, seemed in some sort the representation of the religious rights 
of all men forcibly subjected to the Norman rule.” 





* Cotton MS. Claud. B. ii. lib. 2. ep. 95. 
+ Bishop Kennet’s Diptycha Ecclesia Anglicanz. Ep. Asaph, 1171. Lansdowne 
MSS. ; Brit. Museum; Hist. of Cath, St, Asaph, Browne Willis. 
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The words of Fitzstephen, where he calls Becket ‘natu Nor- 
mannus,” added to the form of the primate’s family name, might 
induce us to consider this theory as unsupported, at least as to one of its 
members, and that no unimportant one,—the assumed English descent 
of Becket. And though it undoubtedly receives some accession of 
support from the well-known resistance of the Welsh chapters to elect 
any but a pure Welshman to the episcopal seat,* yet it loses quite as 
much by the ready explanation which the continued wars of , 
with the Welsh, and especially with Owen Gwynneth, the prince of 
North Wales, afford. Nor, indeed, can any greater weight be attached 
to the fact of a Welshman, named Cuelui, having been one of those 
who suffered banishment with Becket, than to the opposing fact of 
the primate’s enemies having sought and obtained absolution from 
the bishop of St. Asaph, whose prior name of Arthur makes it pro- 
bable he was more than half a Briton.+ 

Augustin Thierry is supported by the contemporary authority of 
Giraldus Cambrensis in his account of the resistance of the chapters 
in the election of bishops, but he could not obtain from the same 
source the fact that this resistance was more against the commands of 
Becket and his friend Alexander than against the king,—a fact rather 
against his Cambrian theory, and fully disclosed by the following 
letters from the second book of the Cottonian MSS. of the Becket 
letters. 

In the year of Becket’s consecration, the bishopric of Bangor 
became vacant ; and Owen, the prince of Wales, most probably with 
little difficulty, persuaded the dows and canons of the diocese to 
refuse to elect any one not of the prince’s own family. The 
conduct of the clergy seems, after about two years, to have reached 
the ears of Alexander, and to have been so strongly represented to 
him, that on the 30th December, 1164, he wrote the following letter 
to the chapter, in which, after many remonstrances, he commands 
them forthwith to proceed to the election of a bishop, in the place of 
the deceased prior of St. Austins, and at the same time annuls as 
informal the election of the archdeacon: 

“ Alexander Papa Clericis Bangorensis Ecclesiz. 

“Alexander Episcopus Servus Servorum Dei dilectis filiis universis 
clericis in Episcopatu Bangorensi constitutis salutem et apostolicam 
benedictionem. Si quanta detrimenta et incommoda in ecclesiis ex desti- 
tutione pastoris soleant provenire, consideratione sollicité pensaretis 
ecclesia vestra tanto tempore prelato nullatenus caruisset, quanto ipsam 
audivimus destitutam fuisse. Unde quum nostrum est de universis ecclesiis 
curam et sollicitudinem gerere, et earum destitutioni paterne considerationis 
oculo providere universitati vestre per apostolica scripta percipiendo 
mandamus, et in virtute obedientiz injungimus, quatenus juxta mandatum 





* “ Dici poterit quod ubicunque Walenses liberas ad eligendum habenas habuerint, 
nunquam quempiam preter Walensem sibi_ preeficient, et illum gentibus aliis neque 
natura, nec nutritura, nec natione, nec educatione permixtum.” Giraldus Cambr. : 
Anglia Sacra, ii. 522. 

+ “‘Galfridus cognomento Arturus fit Episcopus Asaphensis 1151.’’ Diptycha 
Eccl. Anglicane, Bp. Kennet. Lansdowne MSS. B.M. 
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et consilium venerabilis fratris nostri Cantuarensis Archiepiscopi aliquam 
personam idoneam vobis in pastorem et episcopum infra duos menses post 
harum susceptionem pari voto eligere studeatis, sub cujus regimine ecclesia 
vestra tam spiritualibus quam temporalibus cooperante Domino proficiat 
incrementis. Electum vero jam dicto archiepiscopo presentetis, ut ipse si 
expedire cognoverit electionem ejus confirmet et eandem congruo tempore 
studeat promovere. Alioquin eum quem memoratus archiepiscopus vobis 
assignaverit, omni excusatione et appellatione cessante in magistrum et 
episcopum recipiatis, et ei reverentiam et obedientiam debitam studeatis 
humiliter exhibere. Preterea quum in archidiaconatu memorate ecclesiz 
vestre filium priorem quasi hereditario jure successisse audivimus, et 
eundem archidiaconatum sine prenominati archiepiscopi auctoritate vel 
conscientié obtinere, nos aut taliter exinde factum est irritum esse 
decernimus, et hoc auctoritate apostolicé omnino cassamus. Data Laterani 
iti. Idus Decembris.”* 


To this mandate the clergy seem to have given no attention. 
The pope, therefore, in all probability at the request of Becket, 
having given them six weeks for compliance, sent another and more 
peremptory mandate to the chapter, commanding them immediately 
to proceed to the election, and to present the person so elected to 
the primate for confirmation, at the same time confirming any 
election they might have come to before the arrival of this letter, and 
promising to ratify the decision of Becket. The letter bears date 
the 9th of February, 1165. 


“ Alexander Papa Canonicis et Clero Bangorensis Ecclesie. 

“Alexander Episcopus Servus Servorum Dei dilectis filiis canonicis et 
universo clero et populo Bangorensi salutem et apostolicam benedictionem, 
Quia ex defectu pastoris gravia consueverint animarum pericula provenire, 
et ex hoc sacris Dei ecclesiis plurima incommoda et detrimenta contingere ; 
universitatem vestram sicce per alia scripta monuimus, ita nunc per iterata 
scripta monemus atque mandamus, quatenus si nondum convenistis in 
aliquem personam honestam, idoneam, et literatam pariter conveniatis, et 
eum in episcopum vestrem communiter eligatis. Electum quoque vene- 
rabili fratri nostro Thome Cantuarensi Archiepiscopo primato vestro 
consecrandum ee curetis. Nos enim, si de person&é idoneé 
canonicam jam electionem fecistis, eam ratam habemus, et quicquid inde 
predictus archiepiscopus statuerit ratum curabimus et firmum _habere. 
Data Laterani, Idus Februarii.” 


About three weeks after, (26th February, 1165,) he granted 
letters to Becket, by which he was authorised to compel the clergy 
to proceed to an election of a fit person, and giving the primate the 
power of punishing them, in case of their remaining in their refrac- 
tory course for three months after the receipt of the letter. 


‘‘ Alexander Papa Thome Cantuarensi Archiepiscopo. 

“ Alexander Episcopus Servus Servorum Dei, Venerabili Fratri Thome 
Cantuarensi Archiepiscopo salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. Si 
quanta detrimenta et incommoda ecclesiis ex destitutione pastoris solent 
provenire, Bangorensis Ecclesiz clerici sollicité consideratione pensarent, 
ecclesia illa tanto tempore prelato nullatenus caruisset, quanto ipsam 
audivimus pastore viduatam fuisse. Unde quum nostrum est de 
universis ecclesiis curam et sollicitudinem gerere, et earum destitutioni 
paterne considerationis oculo providere, fraternitati tus per apostolica 





* Cotton MS. Claudius B. ii. lib. 2. ep. 87. 
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scripta percipiendo mandamus, quatenus memoratos clericos diligenter 
convenias, et instantius studeas commonere, ut in aliquam personam 
idoneam et honestam cum consilio tuo pari modo conveniant, et eam sibi in 
pastorem et episcopum infra duos menses postquam literas nostras 
susceperint eligere non postponant Quod si ad mandatum nostrum et 
commonitionem tuam non fecerint, tu eis aliquem qui pontificali officio 
idoneus reputetur, infra tres menses post harum susceptionem provideas, 
= in patrem et pastorem recipiant et cui reverentiam et obedientiam 
ebitam sine omni contradictione tanquam prelato suo impendant. Data 
Laterani, iv Kalend. Februarii.” 


About this time, in all probability, Becket endeavoured, by the 
following epistle, to persuade Owen, the prince of North Wales, to 
permit the clergy to elect a bishop such as the primate could confirm ; 
whilst at the same time he advised the prince to separate himself 
from his cousin, with whom he had allied himself in disregard of the 
injunctions of the canon law, and thus at one time to remove from 
the church the odium of the scandals by which she was affected. 


“Thomas Cantuarensis Archiepiscopus Oeno Walensium Principi. 

“Novit Inspector cordium et Judex animarum, quod honorem tuum et 
salutem sicce filii in Christo carissimi, cujus cura nobis a Domino injuncta 
est, sincera in Domino caritate diligimus, et tibi desideramus et oramus 
summum bonum evenire sicut et nobis. Et quanto nobis ad te dilectio 
major est, tanto tibi quze ad salutem tuam et honorem pertinent studiosius 
intimamus. Recole ergo, fili, quanta, bona fecerit tibi Dominus, et ei de 
honore de successibus quos tibi contulit, condignas ipsius preunte 
clementia gratias age, ut qui juventutem tuam et virilem etatem consolatus 
est in adversis, et erexit et direxit ad prospera; maturitatem tuam beato 
fine et exitu gratioso consummet, et labores tuos quiete remuneret, et 
gloria sempiterna. Dominus enim est qui se glorificantes glorificat, et 
contemptores suos reddit ignobiles. Scimus te jurum esse discretum, 
et qui boni et mali, equi et iniqui, premia rationis libramine novis 
ponderare, et qui te crebr& meditatione memineris moriturum. Et quidem 
ut rerum experientia docet, juvenes cito moriuntur et facile, sed impossibile 
est ut qui senes sunt diu vivant. Ponamus autem ut senum contra morem 
vita diutius protendatur, certe vivendo deficiunt, et mors, non intellecta, 
sensim per universa membra corporis et sensus hebetatiores obrepit. 
Nam singula nobisanni predantur euntes, et ipsas quibus ante gaudebamus 
voluptates eripiunt. Sed cum omnium tam justorum quam peccatorum 
finis unus sit et communis interitus, horum tamen et illorum gravis in ipsa 
morte differentia est. Siquidem pretiosa est in conspectu Domini mors 
sanctorum ejus qui de miseria exeuntes ad zternam traducit gloriam; mors 
autem peccatorum pessima que prevaricatores legis impenitentes trajicit in 
gehennam. Ubi subter eos sternetur tinea, operimentum eruint vermes, et 
vermes quidem [qui non moriuntur, sicce ignis non extinguetur in szcula. 
Quid ergo prodest, fili, si mundum quis intretur universum quem vix ad 
momentum poterit retinere, et hos cruciatur et premia laborum anime 
suze adquiratur. Quia vero super omnes coztaneos tuos in gente tua 
extulit et honoravit misericors Dominus, in multé patientié te expectans et 
multis tam beneficiis quam periculis provocari ad pcenitentiam, nobilitatem 
tuam rogamus, monemus, et exhortamus in Domino, et in remissionem 
peccatorum tibi injungimus quatenus apostolicum mandatum de relinquenda 
cognaté tuf et ordinatione Bangorensis Ecclesie benignus audias et 
diligenter exequaris, ut fructum obedientiz quem salubriter exoptas tibi 
et semini tuo cumulet et multiplicet Dominus et temporaliter et in eterna 
retributione justorum. Alioquin dimittere non poterimus quin illud 
prout nobis injunctum est impleamus. Si cognatam tuam diligis, abundas 
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operibus quibus ei poteris utiliter et honeste providere, diligas ut cognatam 

non ut uxorem, quia satis esse debet quod te Dominus hactenus et ecclesia 

ejus in tam manifesta culpa, et sillie scandalo et pernicioso exemplo, 

sustinuit delinquenter. A modo enim tantum scandalum non poterit 

sustineri, et necesse est ut ecclesia suo diutius viduata pastore proprium 

ess recipiat, qui auctore Domino salutem procuret animarum. 
eas. 


The two next letters disclose the further progress, or rather non- 
pa, of the affair. In the one, the pope tells Becket that Owen 
as despised the commands of the holy see, and still remains with 
his unlawful wife, whilst the clergy and canons of Bangor, either 
really, or pretending to be, compelled by their prince, remain as 
contumacious as ever. Again the pope commands Becket to launch 
against them the thunders of ecclesiastical censure. The letter 
is dated from Benevento the 27th of March, probably in the same 
year, 1166. 


‘‘ Alexander Papa Thome Cantuarensis Archiepiscopo. 

“Alexander Episcopus Servus Servorum Dei, Venerabili Fratri Thome 
Cantuarensis Archiepiscopo salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. Ad 
aures nostras pervenisse cognoscas, quod Oenus princeps Walliz literas 
quas ei de consobriné sud, quam sicut uxorem tenere dicitur, destinavimus 
recipere noluit, nec eandem consobrinam suam secundum commonituram 
nostram dimisit. Archidiaconus etiam Bangorensis scripta nostra con- 
tempsit, nec eis voluit aliquatenus obedire. Unde quum ad tuum spectat 
officium, illorum in hac parte presumptionem ecclesiasticé severitate punire, 
maxime cum eorum facta magis tibi quam nobis nota et manifesta existant; 
quid inde duxeris statuendum arbitrio tue discretionis relinquimus. Nos 
enim sententiam quam in eos pro excessibus suis canonice dederis ratam et 
firmam habebimus, et eam usque ad dignam satisfactionem mandamus 
irrefragabiliter observari. Data Benevent. vi Kal. Martii.” 


In the second letter, Becket again endeavoured to persuade the 
prince of North Wales to yield to the commands of the holy see, at 
the same time commanding him to deliver the pope’s letters to the 
clergy and canons which he seems to have seins, in transitu, and 
absolving the messenger, by whom he had sent his own letters, from 
the oath which Owen had exacted from him ‘of not returning to 


Becket. 


“Thomas Cantuarensis Archiepiscopus Oeno Walesium Principi. 
“Thomas Dei gratia Cantuarensis Archiepiscopus, et Apostolice Sedis 
Legatus, Oeno Walensium Principi salutem, et ei devotum exhibere obse- 
pag cui servire regnare est. Cui plura committuntur a Domino, ei tenetut 
e pluribus reddere rationem qui sicce fideliter obsequentes felici remunera- 
tione glorificat, sic in devotos potentes horrendam nimis ultionem percellit, 
ut cum auferatur deficienti solatium, tamen in miseriis non subsistant. Sed 
inter omnia que illi exhibentur obsequia nihil gratiosius acceptat, quam 
si spirito se pro qué sanguinem fudit debitus a fidelibus reddatur honor, 
et e contra nihil gravius punit quam si illa in conspectu ejus contumeliosis 
afficiatur injuriis. Hoc ex te ipso, dilecte fili, potes agnoscere, sciens quanta 
acerbitate mariti vindicent contumelias, si forte sub eorum aspectu conjugi- 
bus inferuntur. At Christi Domini tui, quem fidelis es, sponsa est Ecclesia 
Bangorensis, que sicce nosti jam fere decennio proprio viduata pastore, 
NO, XXVIII.—N. 8, 45 
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machinationibus eorum qui ei compati et providere debuerant, super desola- 
tione sud ante Sponsi oculos lacrimabiliter ingemiscit. Unde quia te sincera 
caritate diligimus, et honorem tuum Domino cupimus promoveri, dilectioni 
tuse rogando, consulendo, et in remissionem peccatorum injungendo suade- 
mus quatenus juxta mandatum domini pape prefatam ecclesiam benigna 
patiaris debita pastoris provisione a tantis miseriis relevari, nec contra hoc 
cujuscunque admittas consilium ubi tantum periculum vertitur animarum. 
Si vero te cujuscunque clerici, sive laici, sive viri, sive mulieris consilio 
uod ecclesiam secundum canones ordinari impediat obligasti, nos te ab 
4 seu permissione seu obligatione apostolicaé et nostri auctoritate 
absolvimus, prohibentes in periculo anime tuz ne illi, quicunque sit, contra 
salutem tuam de caetero adquiescas. Praeterea mandamus quatenus literas 
domini pape quas supprimi fecisti ecclesize cui mittuntur et nobis restituas, 
et clericum qui eas deferebat quem nos ab obligatione qua ipsum ne rediret 
arcasti absolvimus, ad nos ut debuit sine omni impedimento venire patiaris. 
Detulimus hactenus et deferimus tibi et tanquam dilecto filio ubi secundum 
Dominum poterimus deferre disponimus, Sed nisi apostolicis et nostris 
mandatis presertim in his que ad salutem tuam pertinere noscuntur ad- 
quieveris, ulterius tibi deferre vel parcere non poterimus quin quod Dominus 
precepit, et apostolica sedes instanter injungit, sollicitius exequamur.” 


About the same time the primate wrote the following letter to 
David, the archdeacon of Bangor, commanding him most peremp- 
torily to obey the pope’s commands, and threatening deprivation and 
excommunication in the event of his compliance being delayed more 
than four months from the receipt of the letter. 


“Thomas Cantuarensis Archiepiscopus David Bangorensis Archidiacono. 

“Thomas Dei gratia Cantuarensis Archiepiscopus et Apostolice Sedis 
Legatus David Bangorensis Ecclesiz Archidiacono salutem et cardis oculos 
salubriter aperire. Mater tua Bangorensis Ecclesia ab annis multis luget 
Christo viduata pastore, et qui eam consolare debuerant, acerbiores inimici 
facti sunt inter angustias. Quorum tu perambulus et signifer esse diceris 
ab his qui et matris ecclesiz miserias ingemiscunt et bona illius in abusus 
filiorum et filiarum tuarum queruntur esse conversa, et quod intolerabilius 
est, ordinationem ecclesiz tuis machinationibus lacrimabiliter assertur im- 
pediri. Unde quia tante presumptionis excessus ulterius dissimulare nec 
possumus nec debemus, tibi in virtute obedientiz precipiendo mandamus, 
quatenus ad nos omni excusatione cessante juxta mandatum apostolicum 
infra quatuor menses post harum susceptionem literarum accedas nostris 
monitis et preceptis Domino pariturus, aut exinde si neglexeris officio et 
beneficio ecclesiastico irreparabiliter privandus, et si nec sic resipuecris 
Sathanz tradendus in interitum carnis. Siquidem nos apostolicum oportet 
implere mandatum et naufragantis ecclesiz periculis maturius subvenire. 
Te monitis obtemperantem in beneplacito suo gratia Dei custodiat.” 


Neither the archdeacon nor the prince were to be frightened out 
of their determination. The latter forthwith renewed the oath never 
to sanction the election of any but one-of his own kinsmen, and 
defied Becket and his master the pope. The former sent a kind of 
apology, if it can be so called, to the archbishop, (a portion of which we 
give from the Cotton MS.,) and then sat down to watch for events. 

“Thome Cantuarensi Archiepiscopo Bangorensis Archidiaconus. 

“Quanta mentis exultatione, quanta animi jucunditate, nostra privetur 


ecclesia tam pii prioris orbata presentia, nec stylo notare nec verbis impri- 
mere valemus. Sic quippe’cuncta in vobis relaxabat. misericordia quod 
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nihil involvi omitteret justitia. Et licet omnes de vestro damnum 
patiantur exilio, nos tamen majori super omnes affligimur incommodo. 
Presentes quippe nos pro mentis affectu venerabamini, et inimicorum 
insidias in absentes illatas frustrabamini. Dominus autem pro his nos 
abunde remuneret, cum nostra imbecillitate digna retribuendi sit ablata 
acultas. Quod nisi locorum distantia nos a jucunditate vestre presentie 
sejungeret nostri erga vos animi affectum clarius sentiretis, tun. nostri 
— vobis exhibendo, tum nostram vobis ut domino substantiam 
offerendo. De hoc autem quod nobis indignis ecclesiarum regimen dignati 
estis committere, dum super hoc trahimus in testimonium, nos omnem quam 
potuimus adhibuisse diligentiam, et vestris in omnibus obedisse preceptis, 
quod et de czetero faciemus, et quod vestre de ecclesia regenda sollicitudini 
visum fuerit, nobis literis vestris remandate.” 


Neither was Becket to be stopped. Having been made aware of 
the exaction, or more probably the renewal of the oath to the prince, 
he sent a letter, in which, by the command of Alexander, he absolved 
the chapter from its force, and demanded in return immediate com- 
pliance with the commands of the pope, under pain of excom- 
munication and the terrors of an interdict. 


“ Thomas Cantuarensis Archiepiscopus David Bangorensi Archidiaco. 

“ Quiaecclesiam Dei liberam esse decet, et preesertim in electionibus cele- 
brandis debet obtinere unanimitas fratrum non violentia potestatis, vos a 
juramento quod contra bonos mores et sacrorum canonum disciplinam Oenus 
Walensium Princeps dicitur extorsisse, ut nullum scilicet vobis in episcopum 
idsi de ipsius eligeretis arbitrio, dominus papa clementer absolvit, preecipiens 
et. quem vobis assignaverimus sine omni appellatione et contradictione pro- 
posité pontificem recipiatis. Inde est quod universitati vestre in virtute 
obedientiz precipiendo mandamus quatenus juxta quod vobis nuntii nostri 
intimaverint, mandatum apostolicum cum omni diligentié exequamini, 
scituri quod si neglexeritis in personas vestras anathematis et in ecclesiam 
ut loca que inhabitabitis interdicti sententiam auctore Domino preeferemus. 
Valeas.” 


The letters in the Cotton MS. here fail us, and our information 
respecting this dispute becomes proportionably narrowed. We are, 
however, enabled to discover that, instead of being interrupted by 
the disturbances of the time, it went on so far, as to entail on Alex- 
ander, who succeeded to the archdeaconry of Bangor in 1166, the 
punishment of excommunication ; whilst from the term “unus cleri- 
corum” excommunicated by Becket, we must suppose his brethren of 
the chapter received the punishment so long threatened for their 
refractory conduct. This, however, did not conclude the contest; 
and though we know not what intermediate steps were taken, yet 
we are assured that it was not until 1171, or, according, to another 
authority 1177, that Guido Rufus resigned his deanery of Holy 
Cross, Waltham, prior to his election to the long vacant bishopric of 
Bangor. 

As the weight of these facts, against the Welsh theory of the French 
historian, has some considerable dependence on the dates assigned to 
the letters, it will not be amiss to assign as a reason for placing the above 
letters not earlier than 1165, the fact of those written by Alexander 
being dated at the Latcran, whither he did not return until late in this 
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year, and whence he had been driven by Frederic in 1161. Neither 
can we assign to them a later date than 1166, as David was. suc- 
ceeded in his archdeaconry in that year by Alexander.* 

We must here close this second portion of our extracts from the 
Cottonian MS. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


—~~~ 


Waverley Novels, Abbotsford Edition. Edinburgh: Robert Cadell. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman. 1843. Second Volume, royal 
8vo. Pp. 676. 


WE have so lately announced the first volume of this sumptuous 
edition, that it might be deemed superfluous to say more than that it 
quite equals its predecessor. ‘To remark, as has been done, that the 
illustrations are unequal, would for the most part be but to say that 
there are degrees in excellence, which is only couching a truism under 
the form of criticism: however, to some of the illustrations, wood-cuts 
which bring out large figures, we object strongly: in the first cut for 
example, “ The Antiquary scolding Mrs. Macleuchlar,” there is a 
figure, Lovel, which is perfectly libellous, the counterpart of a vulgar 
“bagman,” and not the chosen of Miss Wardour; though Miss 
Wardour herself, at p. 54, fares no better. We would recommend 
our readers to contrast these, and there are other unfavourable speci- 
mens of xylography in the volume, with Wilkie’s noble sketch of a 
“ Deerstalker,” p. 300, or “ View on the Sands,” Montrose, p. 205, 
which are artistically beautiful; and if we were to select an especial 
topic of eulogy, it would be the smaller landscapes—the heaths and 
broomy moors of Scotland, in which the idea of space and distance 
conveyed is very fine. The Abbotsford Edition will be a noble monu- 
ment to Scott’s fame, and as such we recommend it gladly. 

We are glad also to see that the present edition recurs to the true 
chronological order of the Waverley Novels. It is remarkable enough 
that all the common editions improperly place Rob Roy immediately 
after the Antiquary: the fact is, that the First Series of the Tales of 
My Landlord was published before Rob Roy, but without the usual 
authentication of “ By the Author of Waverley,” and by Murray and 
Blackwood ; and this for the double purpose of receiving more money 
out of Constable, by showing him that he was not, without paying for 
it, to expect a monoply of Scott’s genius, and also of displaying the 








* “Guido Rufus, decanus Sancti Crucis Walthamiensis, decanatum resignavit in 
concilio Northampton habito post festum Sancti Hilarii 1177, eo consilio ut monachi 
loco Gulielmi induxerent episcopum. 

“Alexander Bangorensis Archidiaconus fuit unus clericorum Thoma Becket ex- 
communicatorum.” Giraldus de Hist. Prinep. Wal. Diptycha Eccl. Anglic.. Bp. 
Kennet. Lansdowne MSS. B.M. 
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author’s strange but usual love of mystification, induced by a nervous 
apprehension of failure in a field which, like the Black Dwarf and 
Old Mortality, was to some extent untried. As a matter of literary 
history, it is most important to know the process of Scott’s mind, and 
gradual development of his genius; though we think that a note 
pointing out the falsity of the common arrangement would have been 
very needful in the Abbotsford Edition, for so accustomed were we 
ourselves to the incorrect order of Rob Roy following the Antiquary, 
that we were, without recalling the circumstances which are familiar 
to the readers of Lockhart’s Life, on the very point of charging as an 
error in the present edition, that which is its high recommendation, 
viz. strict correctness in all the literary details. And now that Scott 
is fairly before us, a word or two on the Antiquary :— 

We have long thought this tale to be nearly the perfection of Scott’s 
writings ; as a work of art it has merits of an order all but the very 
highest ; the skill with which the intrigue of the plot is worked up— 
the awful destiny which hangs over the house of Glenallan—the narra- 
tive put into the mouth of Elspeth of all that belongs to the unravel- 
ment—the short space of time over which the incidents of the tale itself 
range—the severe character of suffering under the ordeal of which all 
the characters are to pass, these things invest it with a dignity almost 
Grecian: it is, in outline, a Adyoc rather than a novel. And in the 
whole range of literature, we know nothing which exceeds in power 
either the rescue of the Wardours from the Halket head, or the fearful 
narrative of Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot ; and the solemn grandeur 
with which the events of years are made to sweep together, and the 
technical skill with which all the characters are found to assist in the 
catastrophe, is extremely dramatic; there is a massive, even tragic, 
power in the whole story. To compare this with the clumsy and 
lagging fiction of Old Mortality, with its breaks of years, will at once 
make our meaning intelligible. Nor is the Antiquary less noticeable 
on another and a higher ground: there is a fine religious feeling 
running through it: the unearthly dignity of the miserable Lord 
Glenallan trying to atone by the ascetic penance of years for his sup- 
posed tremendous, though involuntary sin, and the solemn grandeur 
with which that house of sorrow is painted, are true to the highest 
feelings of our common humanity, and of consequence to Christian 
truth. Here Scott’s nobler nature asserted its powers; there are no 
sneers at personal mortification, or if put into the mouth of such as 
Oldbuck himself, are instantly repressed, not by sermonizing, but by 
the innate dignity of suffering. In a word, not only do the sorrows 
of the husband of Eveline, but the difficulties of the weak-headed, 
though good-hearted, knight of Knockwinnock, unconsciously bear 
truth to the purifying virtue of unmerited sorrows, and a life of dis- 
appointment and trial. Scott took too real a view of human life not 
to be aware—and to dare to paint it—that mysterious trials happen 
to the godly; though he might have been prevented by sad circum- 
stances, from grounding any sound personal religion upon this sub- 
duing truth: however, he saw the world as it is. We know not a 
more remarkable instance of reserve, we had almost said religious 
feeling, in suppressing all notice of Lord Glenallan after the discovery 
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of his long-lost heir. Common writers would have talked of his 
restoration to society—living in the bosom of his family—long-flown 
peace returning, and such conventional nonsense: not so Scott; he 
knew that with Lord Glenallan, the world and the world’s ways must 
have been at an end; he had so long lived in solemn communion with 
personal austerities, and in the strait and narrow path, if it might in the 
end be well with him, that nature as such was over; the consciousness 
of sin forgiven, or, as in this case, the proof that it had not been com- 
mitted, might and would result in peace: but a long course of repentance 
cannot place a penitent where he was at the beginning ; he has become 
another creature, with a new and unearthly set of feelings; therefore 
to restore such an one to the world’s common life, were as unreal as 
to believe that Genoveva, after her dwelling in the wilderness, would 
return to common household duties. Such characters, if true to reli- 
gious truth, must fade away silently—holily, melt into the grave with 
all calm, yet with all heavenly solemnity. And it is the very triumph 
of Scott’s genius that we are left to conjecture Lord Glenallan’s future 
life, whether he lived in a cloister, or whether the strong excitement 
of repentance as such being over, the stimulant of suffering being at 
an end, his long hours of suffering being closed, when 
‘— too plain the work appears 
Of those cruel wasting years, 
Every day his pale, pale face, 
Wears a more unearthly grace,’ 
he did not die soon after the end of the tale. There is no false senti- 
ment, but great moral dignity in this remarkable silence. The character 
of Oldbuck, too, is peculiarly interesting, being drawn, as there seems 
little doubt, much from the author’s view of his own mind ; the strange 
eccentricity of character, the reckless desire to hide real feeling by 
assumed heartlessness, the failure of such attempts when any strong 
excitement breaks through the assumed mask, as at the funeral of 
Mucklebackit’s son ; these touches are not only pathetic in themselves, 
but doubly interesting when we know them to have been the counter- 
parts of perplexing traits of Scott’s own character ; and the same may 
be said of attributing all these angularities and waywardness to early 
sorrows and blighted affections, which was also Scott’s own case. How 
true to nature is this passage in the life of the crabbed cynic and 
misogynist :— 
“So saying, Mr. Oldbuck opened a drawer of the cabinet of his ancestor, Aldobrand, 
and produced a bundle of papers, tied with a black ribband, and labelled, Examina- 


tions, &c., taken by Jonathan Oldbuck, J. P., upon the 18th of February, 17—; a 
little under, was written in a small hand, Eheu Evelina! ’’—P. 221. 


Also, 


“*fam seldom in this apartment,’ he said, ‘and never without yielding to a 
melancholy feeling, not of course on account of the childish nonsense that Grizel was 
telling you, but owing to circumstances of an early and unhappy attachment. It is 
at such moments as these, Mr. Lovel, that we feel the changes of time. The same 
objects are before us, those inanimate things which we have gazed on in wayward 
infancy and impetuous youth, in anxious and scheming manhood, they are perma- 
nent and the same; but when we look upon them in cold unfeeling old age, can we, 
changed in our temper, our pursuits, our feelings—changed in our form, our limbs, 
and our strength—can we be ourselves called the same? or do we not rather look 
back with a sort of wonder upon our former selves, as beings separate and distinct 
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from what we now are? The philosopher who appealed from Philip inflamed with 
wine to Philip in his hours of sobriety, did not choose a judge so different, as if he 
had appealed from Philip in his youth to Philip in his old age. I cannot but be 


touched with the feeling so beautifully expressed in a poem which I have heard 
repeated : 


‘My eyes are dim with childish tears, Thus fares it still in our decay ; 
My heart is idly stirred, And yet the wiser mind 

For the same sound is in my ears Mourns less for what time takes away, 
Which in those days I heard. Than what it leaves behind.’ 


Well, time cures every wound, and though the scar may remain and occasionally 
ache, yet the earliest agony of its recent infliction is felt no more.”—Pp. 63, 64. 


Indeed, to make Oldbuck engrossed in the pursuit of antiquarian 
lore, in its minutia, is a very deep thought; men, after unutterable 
sorrows such as his, often have recourse to what the world calls 
childish pursuits, tulip-fancying, butterfly-hunting, the science of 
coins and lachrymatories, to dispel darker and deeper thoughts ; the 
heart would often break, were its energies not dissipated by some 
pursuit ; and the more worthless the subject in itself, and the greater the 
need of infixing its mere technicalities in the memory, the more welcome 
its relief to the overburthened soul ; and if the adopted study be 
superficial, it is prized more for the surface which it covers than for 
its depth ; it is needful for the mind to have something to fill it up, 
and in a diseased state, graver studies would be insupportable. 

Having said thus much of the Antiquary, we can but remark that, 
the Black Dwarf and Old Mortality are far below it, both in moral 
purpose and in literary power. To illustrate a point which we urged 
in January, that Scott, though nominally a member of the Church, 
must have fallen in with miserable specimens of the Catholic Church, 
what can be more distressing than the following, which we know to 
have been Scott’s own view of Divine service :— 

“ The Antiquary looked with great regard on the said Blattergowl, though I own 
he could seldom, even by his sense of decency and the remonstrances of his woman 
kind, be hounded out, as he called it, to hear him preach; though he took shame 
to himself by asking the clergyman to dinner every Sunday.” —P. 299. 

The following, from the Jacobite meeting, in the Black Dwarf, is 
pure malignity ; or still worse ignorance :— 


“* Our religion is cut up, root and branch,’ said the pimple-nosed pastor of the 
Episcopal meeting-house at Kirkwhistle.”’—P. 361. 


To say nothing of that silly literary fault, unworthy of Scott's 
genius, which, in representing a class, pictures each individual by 
certain trade resemblances. ‘To make all lawyers rogues, all French- 
men cowards, all physicians gossips, is the very bathos of art. This 
did not Shakspere, this does not the genuine maker, which Scott was, 
though he wrote too much, and too greedily, for the very highest 
fame, which he might have achieved, and did all but win. 

While we are on this subject, we may as well adduce a remarkable 
instance of Scott's gomplete ignorance of the history, as well as of the 
principles, of the Church of Scotland. 

«But what ken I if the cause is gude or no, mither,’ rejoined Cuddie, ‘for a’ ye 
bleaze out sae muckle doctrine about it? It’sclean beyond my comprehension a’the- 


gither. I see nae sae muckle difference atween the twa ways o’t as a’ the folk pretend. 
Iv’s very true the curates read aye the same words ower again; and if they be right 
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words, what for no? A gude tale’s no the waur o’ being twice tauld, I trow; and a 
body has aye the better chance to understand it. Every body's no sae gleg at the 
uptake as ye are yoursell, mither.’”—Old Mortality, p. 441. 
Of course implying that the objections at the Restoration on the 
part of the people were, that a preconceived form of prayer was forced 
upon them contrary to their wishes. Now we learn from Lawson’s 
History, noticed elsewhere, that so far was this from the case, that 
“from the Restoration to the Revolution there was scarcely an out- 
ward distinction between the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians in 
faith, worship or discipline. The Liturgy of the Church of England 
was used in the chapel-royal, and in a few churches ; some of the in- 
cumbents compiled forms of prayer; but Prayers were generally 
extempore, or said in the same manner as those who reject a liturgy 
or set forms of prayer.” Pp. 50, 51. In point of fact, at this period, 
the Church of Scotland was reduced to the most attenuated outline; it 
preserved just barely the succession and no more, and it was to this 
that the Balfours and Kettledrummles objected, not to the ritual ; not to 
the doctrine, not to the discipline of the church, for they were extinct: 
it is quite certain, therefore, that the controversy between Mause and 
her worthy son Cuddie, on the value of the Liturgy, is entirely out of 
place, for neither of them could ever have heard it used. 


Specimens of Ancient Church Plate, Sepulchral’Crosses, §c. No. 2. 
London: Burns, and Rivingtons. 


We have great pleasure in repeating the favourable opinion we 
passed on this work at the appearance of its first number, in January 
last ; and are glad to find that the recommendation we then offered, 
has met with attention. In order to ensure the accurate imitation 
of the Specimens of Church Plate, when considered desirable, sections, 
both vertical and horizontal, as well as a view of each subject in per- 
spective, are now given. It is in this that the practical value of the 
publication before us consists. The exceeding reasonableness in price 
of this series, is a further point for consideration, when we remember 
that the Clergy, whom it is particularly important to interest and 
instruct, have not the means at present of ascertaining the true 
ancient form of church plate, except from expensive works, which 
they can ill afford to purchase, and which. are difficult of access in 
the country. 

We hope that an extra plate may, hereafter, be given of the Guern- 
sey chalice and cruet, with perfect sections. 

It is, indeed, quite time that something should be done to compen- 
sate for the bad taste which, from obvious causes, began to prevail 
from the very beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. We have seen chalices 
of a very early post-reformation date, which are as clumsy, ill-propor- 
tioned, and as little resembling the ancient models as anything which 
has been subsequently produced. 

The Church has left the preparation of these things to be followed 
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as a common trade, by men with whom the world is the best customer, 
and the world’s fashions are now their only guides, when any attempt 
is made to produce something better than usual in sacred plate. The 
art can only be revived by the Church taking it, as much as possible, 
into her own hands, and training workmen ; for, not only the form, 
but, the ancient mode of using metals has been quite abandoned. 
And, therefore, much as we recommend this very timely publication, 
especially to Clergymen, as likely to create a dissatisfaction with 
modern plate, and a laudable desire for better, we are very far from 
wishing them to go, book in hand, to any and every goldsmith ; as we 
trust that arrangements will soon be made in the proper quarter, for 
supplying these things, when desired. Indeed, we have reason to 
know that such is the case. 

As the search after old plate continues, sufficient will be, doubtless, 
found to prevent the necessity of giving specimens such as the chalice 
stem from Bath, already published in this series, which is not exactly 
of the right date for such a work as the present. 

We owe considerable thanks to the gentlemen who have undertaken 
this publication, and who must have been at some pains to collect these 
materials ; and we trust, that, considering the difficulty of procuring 
them, and their great value in consequence, information may be given 
of the existence of very early specimens with which our readers may 
be acquainted. We observe that communications are invited, addressed 
to Mr. Holloway, Bath. 

We must not omit to mention that this series of lithographs con- 
tains also sepulchral crosses (which we would recommend to the notice 
of such of the Clergy as may wish to improve the style of monuments 
in their churches and church-yards), and we are promised two examples 
of fonts in the Third Number, which will appear May Ist,—drawn, 
we presume, in the same style as that which has already been given, 
which, however, as a geometrical drawing, it may disappoint those 
who look only to the picturesque, is of far greater practical utility 
than the mere sketches we commonly meet with. 

We return to the plate. And if our readers are surprised at the 
paucity of the ancient sacred vessels and vestments of our Church, the 
following may suggest some thoughts which will tend to decrease their 
wonder, especially bearing in mind the plunder of the Rebellion, which 
followed, within a century, the sacrilege which disfigured the Refor- 
mation :— 

“In Tewksbury Abbey alone, plate reserved to the use of the king’s 
majesty [Henry VIIL.]: silver gilt, 3290z.; silver parrel [parcel] 
gilt, 6050z.; silver white, 497 oz. = 1431 ounces; and of ornaments 
reserved to the said use; one cope of silver tissue, with one clesible 
[chasuble] and one tunicle of the same; one cope of gold tissue with 
one cles. and two tunicles of the same ;” to say nothing of “ miters, 
rugged pearls,” &c.* 

Nor did his protestant successor fail to follow so profitable an ex- 
ample. In the journal of his own reign, King Edward, soon after he had 
discovered that his debts amounted to the moderate sum of 1,200,000 
notes, —‘ It was agreed that commissioners should go out for to take 





* Burnet, i. Coll. of Records, B. iii. p. 240. 
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certificate of the superfluous church plate ‘to mine use.’”* And the 
next month he coolly adds, “ Commission was given to to sell 
some part of the chauntry lands and of the houses, for the paiment of 
my debts,” &e.t And, by-and-by, another “commission to enquire 
whether I were justly answered of the plate, lead, bells, &c., that belonged 
to abbeys?” {—the anxiety being not about the title to these holy 
things, but that they were all confiscated “ to mine use.” 
Nor can we omit Collier’s account of this scandalous sacrilege :— 


“Sir Roger Cholmely, lord chief justice, and Sir Robert Bowes, master of the 
rolls, the king’s commissioners for gathering ecclesiastical goods, held their session 
at Westminster, called the dean and chapter before them, and ordered ‘ them to bring 
in a true inventory of all the plate, cups, vestments, and other ecclesiastical goods, 
which belonged to their church.’ The piety of former ages, the solemnities of 
coronations, the funerals of princes and noblemen, had ornamented this church with 
plate and religious decorations, and furnished it with officiating habits, to an immense 
value: but there was nobody so hardy [so honest?] as to lock the church doors, to 
conceal the treasure, and address the council. No, the order was obeyed, the holy 
furniture delivered, and a very slender share of it returned back for divine service. 
This Westminster precedent was followed at St. Paul’s, and throughout the kingdom. 
The commissioners’ business was to make seizure of all goods in cathedral or parish 
churches : and thus all jewels and gold, all silver crosses, candlesticks, chalices, and 
ready money, were within their instructions. They were likewise empowered to 
carry off all copes of gold or silver tissue, and all their officiating habits and orna- 
mental furniture of value. They were bound to leave no more than one chalice for 
the communion service; [!] and, as for other conveniences and embellishments, 
they were certainly left to the commissioners’ discretion. 

“ This order for undressing the churches was, it seems, represented to the king 
‘ as an inoffensive expedient, and only calling for the superfluous plate, and other 
goods, that lay in churches more for pomp than use.’ 

** But those who called these things superfluous, and showed so slender a regard 
for the honour of religion, were none of the best reformers. Had these people 
governed in the minority of Josiah, they would, in all likelihood, have retrenched 
the expense of the Mosaic institution, and served God at a more frugal rate. They” 
would have disfurnished the Temple of most of the gold plate, carried off the unne- 
cessary magnificence, and left but little plunder for Nebuchadnezzar.”—P. 336. 


How clean this sweeping was, we have no means of ascertaining ; 
but the Puritans were not slow, as we have said, to avail themselves 
of this godly precedent: “ that which the palmer-worm, and the 
locust had left, hath the canker-worm and the caterpillar” of the 
Rebellion “ eaten.” 








1. The Christian Altar. A Sermon preached before the University 
of Cambridge, on Sunday Morning, Oct. 23, 1842. By the Rev. 
James Scuorerietp, A.M., Regius Professor of Greek. Cam- 
bridge: Deighton. London: Parker, & Seeley. 1842. 8vo. Pp. 30. 

2. Appendix to Professor Scholefield’s Sermon on the Christian 
Altar: containing Remarks on some Objections. Cambridge : 
Deighton. London: Parker, & Secley. 1842. 8vo. Pp. 15. 


3. Remarks on a Sermon by Professor Scholefield, entitled the 
Christian Altar: being a Vindication of the Catholic Doctrines 
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therein impugned. By F. W. Cotuison, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College. Cambridge: Stevenson. London: Rivington. 
1842. 8vo. Pp. 22. 

4. The Lord’s Table the Christian Altar, in some Remarks upon 
Professor Scholefield’s late Sermon. By the Rev. Cuar.es 
Warren, M.A. Vicar of Over. Cambridge : Deighton. London : 
Rivington. 1843. 8vo. Pp. 50. 


THESE pamphlets are the records of a controversy which is no new 
one to our readers, and on which they well know our opinion. Two 
things strike us concerning the mode of its conduct in the present 
instance. First, that there is, perhaps, far more substantial agreement 
between the parties than they imagine ; and, secondly, that wherever 
carried on, it should not, under the circumstances, have been intro- 
duced into the pulpit ; indeed, his having done so, in our judgment, 
has involved Professor Scholefield in a breach of the canons. 

Both in his sermon and supplementary pamphlet, the learned Pro- 
fessor seems to eschew those large antecedent questions, on which 
depend the subordinate one, to which he has almost entirely given his 
attention. He has two leading fallacies,—one that the Church of 
England condemns an ordinance, phrase, or opinion, whenever she has 
herself omitted it : although such a consideration hardly applies to the 
present question, for we cannot but think the Coronation Service, 
being an act, must needs be to some extent a manifestation, of our 
Church. Another is, that the name table excludes the name altar. 
Wherever he finds a writer using the former, he seems to think it 
certain that he would have condemned the latter, and even applies this 
strange and most untenable principle of interpretation to the docu- 
ments issued by the Church Building Society. He seems also to over- 
look the fact that terms may be what is called improper, yet practically 
just ; and that, consequently, while we exclude the notion of a proper 
sacrifice from the eucharist, in those respects at least wherein the rite 
is in the highest sense sacrificial, we do not think it dangerous or 
wrong, or deceptive, to think and speak of it as a sacrifice. 

Mr. Collison seems a young man of spirit and ingenuity ; but as he 
is a young man, we may venture on the hope that his style will lose a 
little of its acerbity as years roll on. He must see that we agree 
far more with him than with his antagonist ; but considering that 
antagonist’s seniority, position, and known accomplishments, he ought 
to have been answered in a different strain. Some allowance, too, 
should be made for the fact, that Professor Scholefield seems to admit 
our Lord’s spiritual presence in the eucharist, and therefore the combat 
is not a mortal one—much indication is afforded, that, as we have said, 
the parties might come to a better understanding if they would but try. 

Mr. Warren’s pamphlet is very admirable, both in matter and in 
style. In the former respect we cordially recommend it. In reference 
to a point connected with the latter, we must express our regret that 
Mr. Warren should have adopted a mode of spelling, which the example 
of Archdeacon Hare has failed to recommend, and of which the advan- 
tages, such as they are, cannot counterpoise the evil involved in differ- 
ing from general practice in such a matter. 
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“ A Letter to the Bishop of London on the state of the Anglican Congre- 
gations in Germany:” by Mr. Hamilton Gray, Vicar of Bolsover, &c., 
will come under notice when, as we shortly trust to do, we redeem our promise 
of long standing (or, shall we say, when we put our threat into execution ?) of 
giving our readers some specimens of the Service-books, put forth by the King’s 
supremacy, in Prussia. 


In connexion with which subject we may mention a far more valuable 
pamphlet of the deepest interest, and most searching character, ‘The Exa- 
mination of an Announcement made in the Prussian State Gazette concern- 
ing ‘the Relations of the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem’ with ‘the German 
Congregations of the Evangelical Religion (?) in Palestine,’” (Oxford, Parker.) 
Whatever opinion on this momentous subject a churchman may form, his 
researches are very imperfect without it. 


A controversy has been going on at Didsbury between Mr. W. J. Kidd, the 
incumbent, and the heads of some Wesleyan so-called college, in which all 
sorts of questions have been discussed, and all sorts of parties have engaged. 
We are bound to say that Mr. Kidd would not have come out of the arena 
halting, which, to some extent, he does, had he taken higher and more intel- 
ligible and consistent ground : however, as it is, on their own showing he makes 
out a good case against these intrusive schismatics; but we could have made 
out a much stronger. We quote from Mr. Kidd's “ Christian Unity Stated and 
Enforced,”’ &c. (London, Burns, and Manchester, Ambery), an extract from a 
letter which he thought proper to write to Dr. Hannah, the head, we believe, 
of this new Didsbury academy :— 


“ Henceforth you, as well as myself, will occupy a position in the village different 

from that of the inhabitants generally. It may be permitted me, therefore, to add 
my hope and prayer, that if we cannot agree to worship together in the same sanc- 
tuary, we may at least agree to live as christian neighbours, (especially those who 
believe themselves to be entrusted with the care of souls,) ought to live. With this 
view, and with this desire, I purpose paying my respects to you personally, at an 
early opportunity.”—Pp 24, 25. 
Upon which we desire to remark that Dr. Hannah either is, or is not, a true 
minister of the gospel; if he be, or if he be so even in Mr. Kidd’s estimation, 
then Mr. Kidd must have wasted a vast deal of time and type in protesting 
against him and his doings in the parish of Didsbury: but if he be not en- 
trusted by the great Head of the Church with any spiritual authority, which 
Mr. Kidd most fully holds to be the case, (or else why write “ Church hand- 
bills,” and pamphlets of warning ?) then this Dr. Hannah is a schismatic; and 
how Mr. Kidd can volunteer “this paying of respects,” (which offer was 
treated, as it seems, with cool contempt on the part of the “ Rev. Dr. Hannah,” 
as Mr. K. styles him) and reconcile such neighbourly intercourse with such pas- 
sages as this, —“ If there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither bid him God speed: for he that biddeth him 
God speed is partaker of his evil deeds;” and with Rom. xvi. 17, and 
Gal.i. 8, 9, is what we leave to Mr. Kidd’s sense of propriety and honesty to 
settle. It passes our sense of christian candour. 

A pretty little collection of poetical opuscula, “ Thoughts amid Shadows,” 
(Oxford, Graham), has been sent us; we hear it is the production of two or 
three junior members of one college ; and when we say that its profits are to be 
given to the erection of a new church in the village in which one of the authors 
resides, this alone will not only disarm all criticism, but recommend it highly. 
We are bound, however, to say that it does not require this apologetic notice ; 
it contains right thoughts, (and how gladly do we hail their abundance in the 
rising classes of our universities,) always correctly, and often strikingly told ; 
there is much true poetry and true religion in it. From our commendations, 
in a literary view only, we wish to exclude the introductory elegiacs, which are 
of the true schoolboy pitch ; ba/d was the word which we used to hear applied 
to such compositions. aia 
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“ Real and Rational Church Reform, &c., in a Letter to Lord Ashley, by 
J. H. Thomas, B.A., Incumbent of Millbrook Chapel of Ease.” (Simpkin), seems 
straightforward. Whatever we may think of the policy or duty of mooting the 
first of Mr. T.’s suggestions, we quite agree with the need of urging his 
other two points. They are,—“1. A full, fair, &c. equivalent of labour from 
each incumbent in return for his emolument. 2. Belief in the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Church. 3. Obedience to her essential discipline.” —V. 7. 


A fourth edition of Dr. Hook’s “ Lent Lectures, revised by the author,” 
(Duncan,) is, we are glad to see, announced. 

“Letters on Infant Tuition, addressed to Young Teachers, by a Lady,” 
(Burns,) has reached a second edition, with a new introduction; and well it 
deserves it. 

And, speaking of re-issues, we are pleased to see a second impression of 
Lord John Manners’ “ Plea for National Holy-days,” (Painter,) to which im- 
portant subject we shall have occasion to recur next month. 

In connexion with which we recommend, on the whole, “ A Letter to Lord 
J. Manners,” on the work in question, by “a Minister of the Holy Catholic 
Church.” (Longman.) The two pamphlets take the same side, though we 
think the letter-writer has endangered his cause by being somewhat needlessly 
frank on one or two points which should have been kept for another occasion. 

An important document will be found stitched into the present Remem- 
brancer, “‘ An Appeal in behalf of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts,” with Letters, declaratory of their approval of its designs, from 
all the Bishops of England, with the exception of those whose infirmities 
exclude them from business, (the Bishops of Bath and Wells, and Lichfield,) 
and from five of the Irish prelates. Why should not the Whitsunday ensuing 
be selected for the general and spontaneous alms of the faithful, at the offertory, 
throughout the whole Church, for the great missionary cause ? 

From Oxford we have a valuable reprint of that scarcest of scarce books, 
“ Bilson’s Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church,” (Clarendon press,) care- 
fully edited by Mr. Eden, of Lambeth; a new volume of the Library of the 
Fathers, ‘* St. John Chrysostom’s Homilies on St. Matthew,” translated by Sir 
George Prevost; and three new volumes of the ‘“ Anglo-catholic Library.” 
These kindred, in some sense, series, have each reached their eleventh volume ; 
and of the former, we are glad to hear that considerable progress is made with 
the long-expected editions of the originals, of which it does not speak highly for 
our scholarship that there are not more subscribers; and of the latter, that by 
punctuality it is fast retrieving a character which was suffering by delay. 

Mr. Dyce’s edition of the “ Order for Daily Service, Litany, and Communion, 
with Plain-tune,” (canto fermo,) after Marbeck’s well-known, but very scarce 
book, has at length appeared ; and its extreme beauty compensates for its long- 
deferred postponement. We observe, that after ancient custom it is dedicated, “by 
permission, to the Bishop of Salisbury, as Precentor of the Episcopal College of 
the province of Canterbury,” an office which we own was as new to us as we 
suspect that it will be to our readers. However, it accounts for this, that the 
“ Sarum use” was selected as the model of our reformed services; and when 
we remember that Salisbury, and its choral service, was the bourn of saintly 
Herbert’s weekly pilgrimage from Bemerton to the cathedral, and that the 
“Sarum use,” in its reformed state, must have been in Hooker’s mind, (he 
holding the prebend of Nether-Haven in that church,) when he composed his 
glorious defence of chanting, we can only express our earnest hopes that the 
same “ plain-tune,” and the same stately anthems which they alone could have 
heard, viz., the school of Tallis, and Farrant, and Byrd, and Gibbons, may soon 
be restored in that cathedral; and then Salisbury will re-assert her old pre- 
rogative as the model of England’s Church-music. If we defend the choral service 
by adducing the examples of Herbert’s and Hooker’s love, we must first be cer- 
tain that it is a service in kind the same, to the heavenly nature of which 
they have left such testimony. 
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586 Notices of Books. 


An abridged edition of “ Wilberforce’s Life’’ (Seeley) has appeared; a book 
too well and too favourably known to require more than caueuidinnnet 
though we may remark that few biographies stood more in need of the whole- 
some discipline of compression. 

What could possibly have induced the Rev. J. N. Green Armytage, of Lan- 
caster, to put forth “An Attempt to determine the Sense of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer on the Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration ” (Seeley), is more than 
we can divine; seeing that the sense of the Prayer Book is allowed to be 
tolerably clear, even by dissenters ; and certainly the present writer is not one 
likely to bring light to the subject from his own stores of smoke. 


“ The British Church, and other Poems, by the Rev. D. J. Waugh, A.B.” 
(Seeley), is anything but poetry. 

“ Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love, made to a Devout Servant of our 
Lord, called Mother Juliana, an Anchorite of Norwich ; who lived in the days of 
King Edward the Third.” Mother Juliana seems to have been a pious woman, 
with a very warm imagination, who, in deep reveries on the sufferings and 
death of the Saviour, conceived the idea of being the object of Divine revela- 
tions, touching the subjects on which she was meditating. The book is curious, 
especially as coming from one who had a desire to be made to understand 
experimentally the bitterness of the Redeemer’s sufferings, and who believed 
her desire to have been granted. 


Among books for the young, we have to recommend a very pretty illustrated 
square volume, which has just reached us, entitled, ‘‘ A Present for Young 
Churchmen.” The contents are most varied and amusing, as well as instruc- 
tive. We may also name, for the benefit of a still younger class, “ The Story 
of the Little Wren,” a very attractive collection of rhymes, in which sound 
principle is not forgotten. Both are published by Burns. 


“ Norrisian Prize Essay for 1842, by J. S. Howson, M.A.,” contains a digest 
of arguments on the connexion and interdependence of the old and new dispen- 
sations, and calls attention to the danger of the notion, prevalent, though often 
refuted, that a man may be saved by virtue of belonging to a particular com- 
munity, or adhering to a particular set of opinions. The style of composition 
and manner of exhibiting his arguments, decidedly reflect credit on the author. 

“ Letters and Biography of Felix Neff, from the French of M. Bost,” 
(Seeley.) This work has the advantage derived from an endeavour to supply 
the deficiencies of former memoirs. It contains much new information, and 
being in a creditabie style and compact form, will recommend itself to the 
public. 

“ Page on National Education,” (Seeley.) The Rev. Thomas Page, in this 
rather lengthy Letter, [pp. 171,] sets before Lord Ashley the position, that in 
proportion to the importance of religion it is incumbent on the State to waive 
all further delay, and pass a vigorous national measure, securing to, or rather 
enforcing upon, the children of all sects an effective religious education through 
the instrumentality of the clergy. We quite agree that the clergy are the 
legitimate teachers of the people, but the difficulty is how to bring all people to 
receive their instructions, and this Mr. Page has failed to solve. 


We have no doubt that the Rev. H. Hughes, M.A. is incapable of wilful dis- 
honesty, and that he considers his ‘ Voice of the Anglican Church ” (Seeley 
and Burnside) perfectly fair and impartial. It is true that he does quote some 
favourable expressions of our Bishops towards the Oxford school. But we submit 
whether these, placed as they are, in a sort of Appendix, are likely to impress 
the readers of this book with the proportion which praise of the Oxford school 
has recently borne to blame in the charges of our prelates; especially consider- 
ing the elaborate way in which their adverse opinions are classified and headed 
in the previous chapters. Anyhow, to call a selection from the charges of any 
one period of time, the “ Voice of the Anglican Church,” is singularly absurd. 
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“ Judah’s Lion, by Charlotte Elizabeth” (Seeley and Burnside), is full of 
the writer’s faults, and manifests her usual powers. It is often eloquent and 
lively ; but, not only do we condemn many of its opinions, but we denounce 
the whole conception of the Child Missionary to the Jews, as one of the most 
unreal and monstrous which we ever encountered. Little, however, as we 
agree with our authoress, we are disposed to regard one of the leading opinions 
of this book as by no means unimportant—our having no warrant to call on 
Jews to cease being Jews, in order that they may become Christians. The 
New Testament certainly condemns nothing in the practice of Judaism by 
Christian Jews, so long as it did not separate them from their Gentile brethren, 
and as they did not seek to enforce it on those brethren. For any of these 
latter, say the Galatians, to wish to become Jews, was quite another thing. 
We ought, perhaps, toshow more respect than we commonly do, for God's 
national ordinances in Israel, even when we proclaim a better kingdom, and a 
law of life. 


We shall have more to say on the recently published “ Life of Bedell,” 
(Seeley and Burnside,) in our next; and we hope if not then, yet very shortly, 
to call particular attention to Archdeacon R. Wilberforce’s important work on 
“Church Discipline,” (Murray.) Meanwhile we beg our readers to get and 
master it without delay. 


If the proposed establishment of cemeteries at some distance from our large 
towns be a measure which, as our readers must remember, we Churchmen 
regard with some anxiety, our fears are nothing compared with those enter- 
tained by some of our dissenting brethren. A pamphlet has just appeared, 
entitled, “‘ Health of Towns,” &c., (Snow,) from which we learn that “ the 
order, the evidence, the report, the bill, are all broadly stamped with church- 
manship ;” and again, that ‘the utmost care is taken (in the proposal) that 
the fees of the clergy shall be secured and paid to the last farthing ;’— “nor are 
the vested rights of the vestry clerk overlooked. The very sexton is kindly 
remembered. Poor sexton! thus placed as the climax! Pray why should he 
not be kindly remembered?” If, however, the prospect of injury to the clergy 
be any satisfaction to this writer, we believe we may offer it to him in the 
present instance. So far from their interests being thus carefully looked after, 
the present bill, if passed without alterations in this respect, will be destructive 
to some of the livings near London, in which the incumbent’s income is derived 
mainly from the churchyard. The compensation proposed will, in some cases, 
prove miserably inadequate; inasmuch as the burial fees are but a small part 
of the income derived from interments. No allowance seems to have been 
made for the fees for tomb-stones, &c. 


Dr. Mill’s “ Prelectio Theolegica in Scholis Cantabrigiersibus habita,” &c. 
(Deighton, Cambridge; Rivingtons, London,) is much too important and full 
of erudition and thought to be judged of by so hasty a glance as we have yet 
been able to give. It seems nobly beautiful and Catholic. 

“ Stories Illustrative of the Lord’s Prayer,” and “ Stories on the four First 
Commandments,” (Burns,) are two valuable additions to our stock of books for 
school libraries and prizes. 

We can scarcely keep pace with Mr. Watson, of Cheltenham ; this month we 
have to announce “ Two Sermons, the Church, and Church of England Socie- 
ties,” the subject of which connects itself with the financial difficulties of the 
S. P. G.; a “ Lenten Address ;” and “Two Sermons on the unexpected Deaths 
of Two Members of the Congregation.” We have actually omitted a whole 
volume of “ Sermons” (Rivingtons), by the same author, which we are glad to 
recommend. 

“The Coming of Christ, a Sermon, by the Rev. Wm. Henn, Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Derry,” excited much attention in Derry, and contains, in an 
Appendix, a clear and admirable exposition and substantiation of the Church’s 
doctrine of the Eucharist. 
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A volume of “Expository Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of 
St. Martin, Leicester, by the late E. T. Vaughan, M.A.,” &c., has just appeared, 
(London, Clarke; Leicester, Crossley,) and we venture to say will be found 
worthy of peculiar attention. Mr. Vaughan was a character to us eminently 
interesting. In a shallow time he pierced far into Christian truth; holding a 
class of doctrines much dissociated in public opinion, and for the most part, in 
fact, from Catholicism, he yet did arrive at some great features of the latter. 
We believe, ton, we are justified in saying that he latterly modified much of his 
Calvinism, of which improvement we hope to find many traces in the sermons. 
Their style is eccentric, but vivid; and the reader must remember that they 
were delivered extemporaneously, and only now remain through the zeal of one 
who was in the habit of taking them down in short hand. 


We have been too long in calling attention to Mr. Darling's admirably 
arranged Catalogue Raisonnée of his Theological Library in Little Queen-street. 
We trust that the richness of the library is a proof of the number of sub- 
scribers. The Clergy in or near London forego a great advantage, if they do 
not aid Mr. Darling’s spiritéd undertaking. 


Mr. Deighton, of Cambridge, has also put forth a very tempting Catalogue of 
Theological Works. 
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ORDINATIONS. 
By the Lonp Bisnor or CHESTER, on Sunday, Of Glasgow University.— W. Wright, m.a. 
Feb 26. (1. d. Bath and Welis.) 
DEACONS. PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—C. H. Dean, B.A. Queen’s; J- 
Rigg, B.A. New Inn Hall. 

Of Cambridge.—J. Appleton, B.a. Cath. Hall ; 
W. Castledge, b.a. St. John’s; W. C. Green, 
B.A. Clare Hall; C. J. G. Jones, B.A. Clare Hall; 
J. F. Lingham, s.a. Trin.; T. Massey, B.A. 
Cath. Hall; T. G. Perry, 8.a. Trin. ; P. Thomp- 
son, B.A. Cath. Hall. 

Of Dublin.—J. Jervis, B.a., R. F. S. Skea, 
B.A., G. A. Warner, B.A., Trin. 

Of St. Bees. —W. Hughes, T. Labern, R. 
White. 

PRIESTS. 

Of Cambridge.—H. Briant, B.A. Queen’s; M. 
J. French, p.a. Cath. Hall; J. Griffith, B.a., 
Christ’s ; H. S. Hindley, s.a. Queen’s ; V. Lush, 
Corp. Chris.; J. W. M. Millman, B.a., St. 
John’s; D. Shaboe, B.a. Queen’s; G. H. Ste- 
vens, B.A. Magd.; E. Whitley, B.A. Queen’s. 
Of Dublin.—J. Richardson, 8.a. Trin. 

Of Durham. —E. C. L. Blenkinsopp, B.A. 
Univ. 
Of St. Bees.—M. H. Maxwell and J. Moorby. 


By the Lornv Bisuop or SALISBURY, on 
Sunday, March 12. 
DEACONS. 

Of Oxford.—R. H. W. Miles, B.A. Ch. Ch.; G. 
Nutt, B.a. Wore.; G. D’Oyly Snow, B.a. St. 
Mary H.; J. N. Hinxman, s.a. Trin.; W. L. 
Collett, B.A. Queen’s; W. Grey, B a. Magd. H.; 
J. C. Earle, 8.a. St. Edm. H.; F. Dyson, B.a. 
New Inn H.; R. Astley, B.a. Pem., J. Lang- 
worthy, Magd. H., W. C. H. Smith, B.a. Exet. 
(1. d. Bp. of Bath and Wells); G. E. Symonds, 
B.A. Line., J. Coventry, B.A. Magd. H., H. R. 
Fortescue, 8.a. Exet. (/. d. Bp. of Exeter.) 

Of Cambridge.—W. W. W. W. Walsh, B.a. 
St. Peter’s; C. B. Coney, B.a. Corp. Chris. ; 
T. P. Methuen, B.a. Trin. (/. d. Bp. of Bath and 
Wells.) 

Of Durham.—W. Haslam, B.A. Uniy. (J. d. 
Bp. of Exeter.) 


Of Oxford.—J. Fyler, b.a. Ball.; F. J. Rooke, 
M.A. Oriel; R. F. Mercdith, m.a. Worce.; H. 
B. Mason, B.A. New Inn H.; O. A. Hodgson, 
B.A. Magd.; H. Phillips, m.a. Queen’s; F. 
Courtenay, M.A Exet. and N. A. Howard, B.A. 
Exet. (l. d. Bp. of Exeter.) 

Of Cambridge.—R. J. Rowton, B.A. St. John’s ; 
R. Burridge, B.a. St. John’s (J. d. Bp. of Bath 
and Wells); H. H. Molesworth, B.a. St. John’s 
(1. d. Bp. of Exeter). 


By the Lonp BisHop or LincoLn, on Sunday 
March 12. 
DEACONS. 

Of Cambridge.—A. E. Fowler, B.A. Queen's; 
C. T. Penrose, m.a. Trin.; O. E. Vidal, B.a. St. 
John’s; M. H. Simpson, B.a. Cath. Hall (J. d. 
Abp. of York.) 

Of Dublin.—G. T. Payne, 3.a., F. A. San- 
ders, B.A., and W. G. Ormsby, B.a., Trin. (2. d. 
Abp. Dublin); A. E. Auchinleck, B.a. and J. 
W. Dickson, B.A. Trin. (1. d. Bp. of Clogher); 
H. S. Hamilton, B.A. Trin. (/.d. Bp. of Derry 
and Raphoe); N. Whitestone, B.a. Trin. (J. d. 
Bp. of Tuam.) 

PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—E. Shepherd, 8.a. Exet.; W. J. 
Whateley, s.a. Ch. Ch. 

Of Cambridge.— C. L. Maltby, B.a. and R. 
E. Monius, n.a. St. John’s; J. Thorold, B.a. 
Emm.; J. T. White, 8.a. Magd.; S. L. Wilson, 
B.A. St. Peter’s; C. Thornhill, s.a. Emm. (J. d. 
Bp. of Limerick); T. F. Chamberlain, B.a. 
Christ's (/. d. Bp. of Chester.) 

Of Dublin.—G. R. Young, B.a. Trin. (J. d. 
Bp. of Clogher). 

By the Lory Bisuor or CaRuisLe, on Sunday, 
March 12. 
DEACONS. 
Of Cambridge.—G. M. Tandy, B.A. St. John’s. 
Of Dubtin.—J. Bland, B.A. Trin. 


PRIEST. 
Of Durham.--J. A. Whitehead, 8.4. Univ. 
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ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Bp. or LicHF1ELp, April 9. 
Bp. or Oxrorp, June 11. 


Bp. or PETERBOROUGH, June 11. 


Br. or HEREFORD, June 11. 
Br. or Worcester, June 11. 
Bp. or Ey, June 18. 











Br. or Exerer, June 11. 




















































PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. Diocese. Patron. “al, 
Almack, H. .....++0. het R. South- } Winchester Lord Chancellor.......... £400 
Baron, J. ...000000. Waterperry, V.....0000004 Oxford ...... J. W. Henley, Esq.m.P. 60 
Bathurst, E. S..... St. Cross, Oxford, P.c... Oxford ...... Merton College........... 80 
Bell, Ressssssssssevee EY€, P.Cossessessseeeeesseeee Peterboro’.. Bishop of Peterboro’.... 161 
Bird, R..........0000. Turkdean, Veesssvesesreeee Gl, & Brist. Ch. Ch., Oxford. ....0.. 208 
Biscoe, F....+0++0000 “tory sa .. Preb. of Coombe ......... 220 
Blissard, J. .. Hampstead Norris, v... «. Marquis of Downshire. 400 
Bousfield, W. . One-third Bampton, v.. Oxford...... D. & C. of Exeter....... 395 
Bromby, C. H...... we a me Gl. & Brist. wccccccccccscccscccccccsccsosscee 150 
Brooking, N........ Ipplepen, v. .... Exeter ...... D. and C. of Windsor... 119 
Clark, W. J......... Swinderby, v. con . Lincoln... seer Rev. W. C. Kendall..... 148 
Cockerton, J. ....++ rweston, R... ecces LANCOIN...000 D. & C. of Westminster 300 

i Charles, P.c.., « Exeter ...... Sir C. Bisshop .....+-.++. 100 
Dolben, C.....0s00008 Spernall, R.....ss0se0e00e. Worcester.. C, Chambers......... 154 
Drummond, 8. R.. "sane se} Chichester.. Vicar of Brighton........ 60 
Faber, F. Wessesssse EItOM, Resssssssssssssesseeee ElY ssscsesseee University Coll., Oxford 478 
Ford, Crrcscscesesreee POStwick, R....+0000+000ee2 Norwich.... Earl of Roseberry........ 432 

t. Mary, Wolver- a . 
Fraser, Gursessesseeee - henagtan, py — sind e Royal Pec.. Miss HincKes «...cccseere see 
Gordeaux, J........ ~ — Liverpool, Pc. ._o —— on ale 
« Flixton, r.c.. a shester.... ac an, sq. pesdeonte 
Newport, v. .... Llandaff .... Bishop of Glou. & Brist. 278 
Ingoldsthorpe, + Norwich.... Cooper’ 347 
MOrval, V. ..scccccesseseveee EXeter...... Lord Chancellor.. 
Gayton, P.C. .secseeeeeeeee = erg . = — ms eoes 
- Lye, P.C.... iter.. Wm. Robins, rw 
Hill, J. ‘O.. eocccceccee Bladington, v. ececevececes *& & B. .... Ch. Ch., Oxford ......+. 88 
Hughes, J. R....... Newton Longville ....... Lincoln ..... New Coil. Oxford .... peee ww 
James, T.......00000. Theddingworth, v. ...... Peterboro’.. J. Cook, Esq....s.ssesessee 
Johns, J. Wrestansste Gain casi Exeter ...... Bishop of —.... 142 
Kemp, A....+.+++.... Worth Matravers, v..... Sarum....... Rev. J. L. Jackson... 150 
Kinsman, R. B.... Flushing, P.C......s0ese00 Exeter...... enecsoceee acme _ 60 
Knollys, — ....0+0. Quedgley, Resesss-ssee0ee0 Gl. & Brist. Mrs. C. "Hayward sccooss | 1G 
Lamb, T. D. L..... eooe sesbies } Winchester Lord Chancellor.......... 404 
. Marksbury, R Bath & W.. General Popham 240 
Llangeler, R.........-. St. David’s. St. David’s Coll. 176 
. Kirkby Fleetham, v..... Chester...... Lord Chancellor .... 200 
Milligin, * ane St. — Chichester. Samer. ‘ =— of by oe were = 
i Stoughton, v. hich Op 0 chester.... 
Moon, 8. : Sout P.c. Bolton. Chester...... Restes . > a bas 
Moore, J ee Vissessssseoeers SAFUM..+0.¢ Bishop 0: StOl....++ 000 

0 ’ a seeseees, Durham..... J. R. Moorsom, Esq..... 666 
Morgan, Willey, - Worcester.. Lord Chancellor ......... 291 
nt ,  . ae: Peterboro’.. Rev. Geo. Greaves ..... «+ 
Nicholson, T. M... South Mimms, v. London...... W. P. Hamond, Esq.... 336 
Nogan, S. L......... Walberton, v. .......+ Chichester.. Bishop of Chichester... 468 
Otter, J......se0+0e6. Ludford Magna, v....... Lincoln...... G. F. Heneage, Esq. ... 189 
Palmer, C. .. .. Chesterton, P.c. ..... Lichfield ... Ld. es Broke 82 
Passey, F. G. Wilshampstead, v eveeee ccc ccc cceece cee coccceecee ~. 
Peake, C. E. Ruishton, P.c. .... Bath & W.. Rev. R. Winsloe 
Platten, J. C. North Barsham, R....... Norwich.... Earl of Oxford ... 244 
Powell, E. A........ Toft, R. w. Caldecote, v. Ely......... Christ Coll., Cambridge 287 
Pryor, &. sssssessvene {9% vere AP) Tondon...... Bishop of London ..... 110 
Reeks, H Chichester.. Lord De la Zouche...... 258 
Rodwell, J. M. .... (ot ethelb, sl } London ..... Bishop of London........ 363 
Rose, F......+00..+008 Little Woolston, k....... Lincoln...... Lord Chancellor... 102 
ames v — yal sae mg: P.Cosee bo ag eae ge nssaprocesee> so 

impson, F. R..... N. Sunder P.C...+.. Durham..... en | oe 

Snooke, H. B....... All Saints, P.c. Portsea. Winchester pene ye oe - 160 
A ‘orp. of Etw: osp. 

Stoddart, W........ Willington, V. ......+++... Lichfield... { and Repton Schopit 82 

Taylor, R. M....... Hunmanby .. oe YOrK......... H. Osbaldeston ......... 350 

Thompson, W...... Ockham, RB... .. Winchester Earl Lovelace... 244 
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PREFERMENTS—Conlinued, 


Name. Preferment. 





Wenman, W. ...... Sarnesfield, R. ... 
White, T.. me 





Diocese. Patron. Val. Pop. 
Vogan, T. S. L..... Walberton, w.Yapton,v. Chichester. Bishop of Chichester... 468 616 


.. Hereford ... T. Monnington... 
. Lincoln...... Earl Manvers.. 







Wilson, W. . Durham ... Hn.& Rv.G.V. 100 602 
Woodley, isle...... J. De Whelpdale 43 182 
Wright, R. R esos cescce cosececeesee 344 «659 
Yule, J. C. D...... Hollacombe, R......00.0 Exeter... Lord Chancellor 73 =«100 














APPOINTMENTS. 


‘ U 
Bellamy, J. w....{ene oe in St. Paul’s 
Head Master of Warrington 
Bostock, J.....+000 Gesmtnan Scheel, 
Minister of the Township of 
Churton, J. F. .... my. New Zealand. 

: ead Master of Grammar 
GUE, Cece School, Kidderminster. 
Coldridge, T....... Chap. to Exeter Workhouse. 
Cole, R ("San of the Township of 

yomeeseee""\ Wellington, New Zealand. 
Cornish, G. J..... Preb. Stall, Exeter Cathedral. 
Douglas, W. v....{"P =o Duchess of 


Sund. Even. Lect., St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, London. 
Prebendall Stall in St. Paul's 

Cathedral. 


Harrison, W....... 





Harvey, Russe 





Foster, J. S. ...... ~ a En. 
ast. of Cathedral School at 
Gough, H.......++ Carlisle. 
CLERGYMEN 


Anderson, Robert, of Brighton. 

Ashburnhan, D., Vicar of Ditchling, and Rect. 
of Catsfield, Sussex. 

Courtney, S., Vicar of Charles. 

Dobree, N. P., Rector of Wigginton, Oxford- 
shire, and of Further, Northamptonshire. 

Fripp, 8.C., at Bristol. 

Gibbs, J., at Wellingborough, Northampton- 
shire, 85. 

Hoare, E. H., Vicar of Thrussington. 





: One of her Majesty’s Preach- 
Hildyard, J. ...... ers at Whitehall. 
atten, 8... oe 
: Canon of St. Anthony’s Stall 
Selnhet, R...... Coll. Church, Middleham. ’ 
Examining Chaplain to the 
Whytehead, T. ...(Rithop of New Zealand. 
: Hd. Mast. Marlborough Sch. 
Wilkinson, M..... ond ye of Clergymen. 
se (Archd. of East Cape, & Exam. 
Williams, W...... \_ Chap. to Bp. New Zealand. 
Wise, J. H......... Cur. of Swithin’s, Norwich. 
DECEASED. 


Jones, W., Vic. of Caerwent, Monmouthshire, 47. 
Kell, W., Vicar of Corsenside, Northumberland. 
Palling, E., Vic. of Norton-Cuckney, Notts, 41. 
Pickwood, J., Chap. to Bishop of Antigua, 35. 
Scoresby, G. M., at Kensington. 

Shadwell, J. 7. 

Vardon, E. B., at Westminster. 

Wickland, W. P., at Wells. 

Young, R. G., in Great Ormond-street. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 





INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, AND 
REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


On Monday, 20th of March,a meeting of 
this society was held, at their chambers 
in St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, 
to receive the reports of the sub-com- 
mittees, and for general business. The 
Lord Bishop of London was in the chair, 
and there were also present the Lords 
Bishop of Lincoln, Salisbury, Bangor, 
Hereford, Ely, Chester, and Ripon; Lord 
Kenyon, T. D. Acland, Esq., M.P., the 
Revs. Archdeacon Lonsdale, Dr. Shep- 
pard, Dr. Spry, and H. H. Norris, J. W. 
Bowden, N. Connop, J. S. Salt, Benjamin 
Harrison, Esq., &c. 


After the secretary had read the re- 
ports from the sub-committees, the general 
committee proceeded to investigate the 
cases referred to them for aid, and decided 
upon granting votes of various sums for 
the following purposes :— 


For repewing the church at Harlton, 
Cambridgeshire ; for building a church 


at Goole, in the parish of Snaith, York- 
shire; building a church at Stoke Row, 
in the parish of Ipsdon, Oxfordshire ; for 
repewing the church of St. Martin, at 
Colchester ; building a chapel at Reddal 
Hill, in the parish of Rowley Regis, Staf- 
fordshire ; erecting additional seats in 
the church of Titchmarsh, Northampton- 
shire; building a church at Halstead, 
Essex ; building a church at Eastover, 
in the parish of Bridgewater, Somerset- 
shire; enlarging the gallery in the church 
at Earl’s Heaton, in the parish of Dews- 
bury, Yorkshire; enlarging the chapel 
at Rainhill, in the parish of Prescot, 
Lancashire; rebuilding the chapel at 
Thelwall, in the parish of Runcron, 
Cheshire ; repewing and rebuilding gal- 
leries in the church of Sheepshed, Leices- 
tershire; for enlarging galleries in the 
church at Bures, Suffolk; building a 
church at Dilton’s Marsh, in the parish 
of Westbury, Wiltshire ; building a church 























at Macclesfield, in the parish of Prest- 
bury, Cheshire; enlarging by rebuilding 
the church at Broseley, Salop; being 
together 15 grants of money to districts, 
the population of which amounts to 
nearly 115,000 persons, for whom church 
accommodation is now provided to the 
extent of nearly 29,000 sittings, of which 
6,082 are free and unappropriated; but 
with the assistance of this society, 6,209 
sittings will speedily be added ; of these, 
4,407 will be free in perpetuity. One of 
these parishes contains a population of 
56,000 persons, with church room for 
not more than 12,300 persons of that 
number. Three parishes with a popula- 
tion of 11,000 persons each, have re- 
spectively only church room for 2,480, 
2,093, and 1,504 persons; one with 7,585 
inhabitants, has accommodation for 
1,250 ; another with 5,595 persons, can 
accommodate only 952. 

The Committee examined certificates 
of the completion of the erection, enlarge- 
ment, &c., of churches and chapels in 13 
parishes, all of which were approved, 
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and warrants were issued to the treasurer 
for their respective payments. 

The population of these 13 parishes is 
48,292 persons, for whom there had been 
church accommodation for 6,303 persons 
(1,177 being free seats), but with the aid 
of this society, and within a short period, 
3,666 additional seats have been added, 
8,013 of which are free. One of the 
parishes contains 16,000 people, which 
previously had only church room for 
1,482 persons, another with 17,000 per- 
sons could only accommodate 1,193 of 
them, and another parish with 4,700 
persons had only 658 church sittings. 

Since last March (one year) 150 ap- 
plications have been made to this society. 
Out of these, 96 have received grants, and 
ten others are under the consideration of 
the sub-committee of correspondence 
and inquiry, the requisite plans, estimates, 
sections, &c., being now before them. 

The treasurer reported that the amount 
of the outstanding grants voted by the 
society is now 48,860/., and the sum at 
their disposal is only 44,5177. 


DIOCESAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Lonpvon.—Confirmations.—The Lord 
Bishop of London will hold confirmations 
throughout his diocese this year. The fol- 
lowing arrangements have been announc- 
ed in the first list:—Tuesday, May 2, 
at eleven o’clock, in the parish church of 
St. James, Westminster. Tuesday, May 2, 
at three o’clock, in the parish church of 
St. John, Westminster. Wednesday, 
May 3, at eleven o’clock, in the parish 
church of St. George, Hanover-square. 
Thursday, May 4, at eleven o’clock, in 
the parish church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. Friday, May 4, at three o’clock, 
in the parish church of St. Michael, 
Highgate. Saturday, May 6, at eleven 
o’clock, in the parish church of St. Mat- 
thew, Bethnal Green. —— May 8, 
at half-past eleven o’clock, in the parish 
church of St. Marylebone. Monday, 
May 8, at two o’clock, in the church of 
All Souls, Marylebone. Tuesday, May 9, 
at half-past eleven, in the parish church 
of St. Andrew, Holborn. Tuesday, 
May 9, at two o'clock, in the parish 
church of Christ Church, Newgate-street, 
Wednesday, May 10, at half-past eleven 
o’clock,in the parish church of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate. Wednesday, May 10, at 
two o’clock, in the church of St. John, 
Hoxton. Monday, May 15, at half-past 
eleven o’clock, in the parish church of 
Woodford. Monday, May 15, at two 
o'clock, in the church of St. John, Strat- 
ford Green, Tuesday, May 16, at 
eleven o’clock, in the church of St. Mark, 


Myddleton-square. Wednesday, May 17, 
at eleven o’clock, in the parish church of 
St. John, Hackney. Wednesday, May 17, 
at two o'clock, in the church of the 
Holy Trinity, Islington. Thursday, 
May 18, at half-past eleven o'clock, in 
the parish church of St. Mary, White- 
chapel. Thursday, May 18, at two 
o’clock, in the parish church of St. 
George in the East. Saturday, May 20, 
at half-past eleven o’clock, in the parish 
church of Kensington. Saturday, May 
20, at two o’clock, in the parish church 
of Chelsea. Monday, May 22, at half- 
past eleven o’clock, in the parish church 
of Isleworth. Monday, May 22, at two 
o’clock, in the parish church of Ealing. 

The Bishop of London has recently 
received 5,0007. from an anonymous 
donor, “to be expended in building 
a church in London, as an offering to 
Almighty God for his glory and the good 
of his Church,” 

Sa.isBury.—The Chapter-house of 
Salisbury cathedral is about to be re- 
stored, at a great expense, by the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, who has already 
expended a large sum in repairing and 
improving the cloisters of the same ca- 
thedral. 





DurHaM.—Newcastle.—The consecra- 
tion ofthe church of St. Peter, in the parish 
of St. Andrew, took place on Thursday, the 
23d of February. The style of archi- 
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tecture is that of the fourteenth century, 
and the execution is said to be most 
admirable. Several of the windows are 
filled with richly stained glass, the seats 
are open, and the centre aisle of the 
nave, chancel, and baptistery is laid 
with ornamental pavement ; indeed, the 
whole edifice, both externally and in- 
ternally, is what a catholic church ought 
to be. 

The handsome stained window at the 
east end has been placed by the Rev. 
W. Dodd to the memory of his father, 
the late vicar of Newcastle; and there 
is also another in the chancel, Both 
were executed by Mr. Wailes, and are 
favourable specimens of that gentleman’s 
skill in this reviving branch of art. 
Amongst the offerings made for the fur- 
niture of the church by private muni- 
ficence, we may mention a font and pair 
of candlesticks, an eagle-desk, a Litany- 
desk, an altar cloth, a pair of massive 
flagons, two patens and chalices, a large 
almsdish, a canopy for the font, &c. &c. 


WINCHESTER. — Roehampion. — The 
chapel of the Holy Trinity at this place 
was consecrated on the 27th of Feb., by 
his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The chapel is an elegant building, 
in the early English style of architecture. 
In the interior of the open timber roof is 
one of the most successful attempts we 
have seen, to restore that beautiful feature 
of our early buildings. The rose window 
at the east end is richly coloured with 
figures, and the seven trefoil arches under 
it, which form a sort of altar screen, and 
are supported by columns of Purbecl: 
marble, are richly adorned with scroll 
patterns, in vivid colours and gold, sur- 
mounting the Creed, Commandments, &c. 
in illuminated characters. The altar 
carpet is the general work of the ladies of 
Roehampton. We understand that the 
morning and evening service of our 
Church is to be performed in -the new 
building, according to the injunctions of 
the Rubric, “ daily throughout the year.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Church of England defended by 
Messrs. Holloway, Hall, Sabin, §c.—The 
following course of sermons was lately 
advertised in The Record :—“ A course 
of sermons upon the Doctrinal Articles 
of the Church will be preached at Eaton 
Chapel, on the Wednesday evenings 
during Lent, 1843. On Wednesday, the 
Ist of March, by the Rev. J. E. Sabin, 
M.A., Articles Nine and Ten—on ‘ Ori- 
ginal or Birth Sin,’ and on ‘ Free Will.’ 
On Wednesday, March 8, by the Rev. 
J.T. Holloway, D.D., Article Eighteen— 
of ‘Obtaining Salvation only by the 
Name of Christ.’ On Wednesday, March 
15, by the Rev. M. Hobart Seymour, 
M.A., Articles Six and Twenty—of ‘ The 
Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for 
Salvation,’ and of ‘the Authority of the 
Church.’ On Wednesday, March 22, by 
the Rev. Peter Hall, M.A., Article Seven- 
teen—of ‘ Predestination and Election.’ 
On Wednesday, March 29, by the Rev. 
William Curling, M.A.,Article Eleven— 
of ‘The Justification of Man.’ On 
Wednesday, April 5, by the Rev. Edward 
Auriol, M.A., Article Thirteen — of 
‘ Works before Justification. On Wed- 
nesday, April 12, by the Rev. J. E. 
Sabin, M.A., Articles Twenty-seven and 
Twenty-eight—of ‘ Baptism,’ and of ‘the 


Lord’s Supper.’ Divine service com- 
mences at a quarter before seven.’ 

Arcues’ Court.—Veley v. Gosling. 
—On Saturday, March 25, Sir H. Jenner 
Fust gave judgment in this, the well- 
known Braintree case. He reversed the 
decision of the court below, pronounced 
for the plaintiff, and therein for the 
validity of the church rate. The learned 
judge considered the law clear, that 
though the churchwardens may not im- 
pose a rate out of vestry, yet if a church 
need repair, they and the minority in 
vestry can make a valid rate against a 
majority refusing such. That is, that the 
parishioners are not assembled to say 
aye or no, as to whether the church shall 
receive necessary repairs, and that those 
who vote against such, in fact do nothing. 
The case will probably be either carried 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, or prohibition will issue. On 
any supposition, there seems at last a 
prospect of this difficult question being 
settled; and those who remember how 
markedly the present point was hinted 
at in the judgment given two years ago 
by the Exchequer Chamber, will see how 
likely it is that the law is as Sir H. Jenner 
Fust has viewed it, and is favourable 
to the rights of the Church. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to thank our northern correspondent for setting us right about Mr. Drummond’s 
practice on Ash Wednesday. It appears that he did officiate on that Fast last year. 

“E.’s” suggestion shall, if possible, be attended to. By referring to our review of Mr. Morris’s 
‘* Nature a Parable,” in January, and to a note in that of Mr. Williams’ “ Baptistery,” in August, 
p. 146, our correspondent will find that we do not agree with the document referred to. 











